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A SUPPLEMENT: BY AN OLD TORY 


On reading Mr. Greenwood’s admirable article in the last number of 
this Review, one can hardly fail to be struck with the resemblance be- 
tween the situation which he describes and the position in which Eng- 
land was placed in the middle of the eighteenth century. The ‘trade 
war,’ as he aptly terms it, is only another form of the struggle between 
France and Spain and sometimes Hollaud on the one side, and Great 
Britain on the other, for that naval supremacy, meaning, of course, 
colonial and commercial supremacy, which Great Britain seemed on 
the point of attaining at the expense of the other great Powers. They 
tried to arrest her progress by force of arms, and got the worst of it. 
To-day the confederates, as Mr. Greenwood says, are wiser, and will 
strive to gain their ends by a series of gradual and insidious 
encroachments, no one of which by itself may seem sufficient to 
justify war.' If, however, these tactics are to be frustrated, we shall 
in the end either be obliged to fight or look tamely on while our trade 
and commerce, and with it probably our Empire, are torn from us 
piecemeal. But we eannot fight a confederacy without allies, and at 
present we have not got any. This is our predicament. Such, I think, 
is a fair statement of Mr. Greenwood’s case, to which I have nothing to 
add., My object rather is to follow up the train of thought suggested 
by the assertion that we cannot fight without allies ; for the question 
has other lessons for us than those with which we are most familiar. 
See Postscript. 
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England cannot fight two or three great Powers by herself. 
Agreed: but why not? She has done it before, and many people 
think that she could do it again. Of this I confess I am nearly as 
doubtful as Mr. Greenwood. But if this inability exists it is not 
traceable to the altered conditions of warfare alone. No doubt if all 
the navies of the world could suddenly be turned back again to sail- 
ing vessels we should, ceteris paribus, have as little to fear from our 
enemies as we had a hundred years ago. It remains to be seen 
what will be the effect of steam on the naval supremacy of England 
in a great European war. It may turn out that the same qualities 
which ensured our superiority under one set of conditions will equally 
ensure it under another. But it will hardly be denied that there is 
room for some anxiety on the subject. And even on the most 
sanguine estimate, a long and desperate struggle, marked by defeats 
as well as victories, and calling for indomitable patience and endur- 
ance to bring it to a successful issue, would I fear be less hopeful at 
the present day than it was in the time of our grandfathers. It is 
not only by money and munitions of war that such conflicts are 
decided. It may be found when the trial comes that our war power 
has been quite as much affected by social changes as by physical. 

But, besides changes of great significance in the composition 
of society, there has been a change in popular opinion since the 
conclusion of the last great war, which, though it need only be 
glanced at very briefly, cannot be lett out of sight altogether in our 
present enquiry, because the observation of it may teach us to recog- 
nise errors confessedly answerable for the predicament in which we 
now find ourselves, and likely if persisted in to bring home this ques- 
tion of fighting to us in a very disagreeable form. 

Whether England should allow herself to be entangled in 
continental politics is a question of expediency, which may be answered 
differently at different times. But it is closely connected with a 
question of principle not equally elastic, on which the English 
democracy has so long been abandoned to Radical guidance that 
any change in their convictions is hardly to be expected in time to 
affect either present emergencies or such as lie in the immediate 
future. It may be that nothing but bitter experience will teach them 
what they need to know. For the last eighty years a hatred of the 
military monarchies of the Continent has been carefully instilled into 
the minds of the English people by a large party in this country, 
variously composed of Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. It has been 
part of the Radical gospel. The people have been taught that the 
great states of Europe, representing more or less the principle of 
absolutism and military power, were to be avoided like pitch, which 
England could not touch without being defiled. In aid of these 
assertions came the article of ‘oppressed nationalities,’ Greece, Italy, 
Poland, Hungary, and Belgium, for which those Powers were held 
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responsible. Nothing was too bad to be said of Metternich, Haynau, 
and the Emperor Nicholas. Mazzini and Kossuth were made popular 
idols. It was seen, of course, and seen with satisfaction, that if we 
could not allow other states to pursue their own ideas of Government, 
in their own way, without lavishing all this violent abuse upon them, 
we could not reckon on their friendship; and thus gradually arose 
the doctrine of splendid isolation. Sir Robert Peel saw the danger. 
He saw that the policy which was perhaps justifiable in Mr. Canning 
was being pushed to unnecessary lengths by the Whig Govern- 
ment. ‘I offer you,’ he said in 1835, ‘the restored confidence of 
powerful states,’ which the Liberals had declared to be ‘a positive 
evil. But the opportunity was lost, and the old confidence never 
was renewed. Lord Beaconsfield, himself a warm, even an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Canning, thought that foreign affairs would have 
been much better managed if the Duke of Wellington had consented 
to take the Foreign Office when it was offered him. Lord Palmerston 
inherited and abused the foreign policy of Mr. Canning. He took 
up the cry of ‘oppressed nationalities,’ and fanned the popular 
passion against the great monarchies. The Radicals, following 
eagerly this part of his system, called on the democracy to have 
nothing to do with the accursed thing. The question, be it noted, is 
not whether in the abstract the Radicals were right or wrong. Our 
sympathy with ‘oppressed nationalities’ might be as just as it 
was generous. Our indignation with their rulers might be a very 
righteous indignation. Our resolve to accept no help in any case 
from unclean hands, to have no dealings with them, to refuse to 
make any bargains or contracts with Powers whose principles we 
detested, might be a virtuous and high-minded resolution. I am not 
concerned to deny any one of these assumptions. All I say is that 
they are not consistent with the material position which England now 
occupies in the world ; not consistent with the means by which she 
rose herself; not to be acted on with safety by a great Empire 
surrounded by covetous and jealous rivals. 

If we must have a great Empire with colonies and commerce in 
every quarter of the globe, we must use the means for preserving it 
which experience has shown to be necessary. We must make it the 
interest of other states to see England powerful and prosperous. We 
must make it worth their while. Such compacts as these may be 
stigmatised as vicious, anti-Liberal, and as committing us to acqui- 
escence in much of which we disapprove. But we cannot have every- 
thing our own way. Empires can only be kept as they are won, 
by rather coarse means. Patriotism is only selfishness on a 
large scale, and must rely upon worldly wisdom more than on 
spiritual sentiment. If any democracies are too austere or too 
squeamish to act on it, they must take the consequences. If England 
chooses to discard all the recognised maxims of statecraft, to stand 
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upon her own bottom, and, confident in the purity of her own intentions, 
to defy the world in arms, she may ‘die game’ with her colours nailed 
to the mast, an object of admiration even to her enemies and a mag- 
nificent subject for the poets and historians of the future. But 
though such a choice may be heroism it is certainly not statesman- 
ship: and this is all I am concerned with. 

I write as a Conservative, or, if the word be thought better, as a 
Tory. The great outburst of Liberal or Radical sentiment, which 
both preceded and followed the Reform Bill of 1832, swamped the 
old principles by which the foreign policy of this country was 
formerly regulated, and impregnated the great body of the people 
with prejudices and antipathies which have already done a great deal 
of harm, and may do a great deal more if the eyes of the country are 
not opened in time. If we trace ‘isolation’ to its source we shall 
find it here in the Liberal preachments on foreign affairs from 1820 
downwards. Isolation is not a cut and dried theory of politics 
adopted by statesmen deliberately and on principle. It is the natural 
result of the causes I have mentioned, and has been gradually grow- 
ing up for the last two generations. Is it possible even now to dis- 
abuse the popular mind of the idea instilled into it during this 
interval, and to resume our allegiance to the rule of political sagacity 
and practical healthy common sense ? 

But even supposing that it is, we have still that other fact to 
reckon with which has been already mentioned as much the more 
serious of thetwo. Steam andiron, big guns and Radical gush count 
for something ; but there is yet another change behind which counts for 
still more—the social change which has taken place in England within 
the memory of middle-aged men. Thisis of twokinds. It might be 
thought that in a ‘trade war’ the classes most interested in trade 
would be foremost in the fray, and the last to give in while the 
slightest hope remained of saving their commercial advantages. But 
when we consider the recklessness with which the numerous and all- 
powerful class whose livelihood depends on trade see it driven away 
from this country rather than sacrifice one iota of their own shib- 
boleths, we cannot feel sure of this. Suppose that the weight 
of taxation rendered necessary by war compelled employers to reduce 
wages, do we see anything in the conduct of the working classes to 
encourage us in the belief that they would turn a deaf ear to the 
demagogue who told them to agitate for peace? It is not any want 
of patriotism or want of spirit in the working classes which need 
cause us any anxiety; it is their seemingly incurable short sighted- 
ness. They would be told of course that the final loss of their 
markets would be much worse for them in the end than the tem- 
porary reduction of their wages. Let another generation look to 
that, they would in effect answer. In the second place, we have 
to consider the natural propensity of the people to grow tired of 
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war after a very short experience of it: and: that they now have 
the power, which they never had before, of giving effect to their 
impatience. We may be quite sure that if they desired to do so 
they would speedily find orators to make the country ring with their 
demands. Ministers, statesmen, parties, cannot now disregard such 
demonstrations as they could have done in the days of Pitt. They 
hold their power by a different tenure. 

Those other classes of society who best understand questions of 
peace and war, and all that England has to lose, who know the 
necessity for fortitude and perseverance, and are capable of exhibiting 
these qualities in their own persons, no longer hold that position in 
the country which they held at the beginning of the century. ‘A 
popular order’ then existed in England, ‘not questioning the 
natural right of a superior order to lead it, content within its own 
sphere, admiring the grandeur and highmindedness of its ruling 
class, and catching in its own spirit some reflex of what it thus 
admired.’? The English aristocracy then had a free hand, and whate 
ever may be thought of their fitness to govern in ordinary times, there 
can be no question of their superior capacity for leading the people 
and directing our policy during the progress of a great war. The 
‘staying power’ of an aristocracy is what we want then. And 
by the aristocracy I do not mean only the House of Lords or 
the titled nobility. I mean the whole body of gentlemen, be they 
titled or untitled, who represent what Lord Beaconsfield used to call 
our ‘ territorial constitution.’ Now it will hardly be denied that of 
late years various inroads have been made on that constitution, by 
which the authority and dignity of the territorial class have been 
perceptibly impaired, and with it of course the influence which they 
are capable of exercising in any great national emergency. And here 
I wish I had space to quote at more length from two speeches delivered 
by two great men who all their lives were steadily opposed to each 
other, and differed on almost every conceivable subject with which 
statesmen can be called upon to deal. Yet they both agreed in their 
description of the territorial interest. On the 17th of February, 
1870, Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on the Irish Land Act, described 
the position of English landlords in the following terms :— 

A position marked by residence, by personal familiarity, and by sympathy with 
the people among whom they live, by long traditional connection handed on from 
generation to generation, and marked by a constant discharge of duty in every 
form that can be suggested—be it as to the administration of justice, be it as to 
the defence of the country, be it as to the supply of social, or spiritual, or moral, 


or educational wants ; be it for any purpose whatever that is recognised as good 
or beneficial in a civilised society. 


In May 1843 Lord Beaconsfield (Mr. Disraeli as he was then) 
speaking at Shrewsbury, after adverting to the positien and duties of 
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the landed aristocracy in very similar terms—to their judicial and 
administrative duties, and to the manners and associations which are 
naturally formed by such a class—went on to say of it that it was 


an immense element of political power and stability: that we should never have 
been able to undertake the great war in which we embarked, in the memory of 
many present, that we could never have been able to conquer the greatest military 
genius the world ever saw, with the greatest means at his disposal, and to hur! 
him from his throne, if we had not had a territorial aristocracy to give stability to 
our constitution. 


Am I wrong in saying that this ‘immense element of political 
power and stability’ is no longer what it was during the Napoleonic 
war, no longer what it was in 1843, no longer quite what it was even 
in 1870? When it corresponded to the terms in which it was de- 
scribed by Mr. Gladstone it was to all intents and purposes the 
governing class in every English county. The discharge of all these 
public duties gave it a dignity in the eyes of the people which cannot 
fail to have been diminished by the gradual reduction of them. The 
people felt that the country gentlemen were really leaders and rulers, 
and respected them in proportion. Their public position in the 
country has therefore been to some extent lowered, and with it the 
moral influence which they possessed in virtue of it. In the next 
place, their private fortunes have of late years been so reduced that 
they are no longer able to make the most of what is still left to them 
of their former functions and privileges. They no longer, as a 
matter of course, represent their counties in Parliament. They are 
no longer masters on their own estates ; and though they have dis- 
played both public spirit and a true sense of their own interests in 
taking part in the new system of local administration, it can never 
be to them all that the old one was, or give them the same position 
in the public eye. 

If our next great war is in defence of our trade, our battles at 
least must be fought in the same spirit which won Waterloo and 
Trafalgar. We always associate with an aristocracy the idea of 
fighting qualities ; and I believe that its presence and its unconscious 
influence do much to cherish such qualities. Our aristocracy form 
a solid and united body rooted in their native soil, and inspired by 
all the traditions and associations which attach to ancient birth. 
They have their ancestors to think of as well as themselves, and the 
honour of England is one of their heirlooms. England is all in all 
to them. Whatever tends to abate the force of such a body must 
diminish one source of strength which we have possessed in previous 
wars. I do not mean that the aristocracy have deteriorated in them- 
selves—far from it. But social and political changes, which could 
not perhaps have been averted, and were in some respects practical 
improvements, have deprived them in part of that status in the 
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country to which they owed so much of their former weight, and 
which caused them to be regarded by the people as their natural 
guides and representatives. Whatever advantage the nation in time 
of war derived from those conditions will now be so much the less, 
though assuredly not wholly lost. ‘Though much is taken, much 
remains. But, combining together the change in the position 
of the aristocracy with the preponderating strength of the 
working classes, and seeing the ends for which the enormous power of 
the trades unions is commonly exerted, it is difficult not to feel that 
English society on the whole is less fitted than it was formerly to 
bear the strain of a great war, and that for these reasons, if for no 
other, it is quite true that England cannot fight two great Powers by 
herself. 

I have already disclaimed all intention of deciding on the abstract 
merits of those Radical theories which, in my humble opinion, have 
worked so much practical mischief. All I have said is that, ‘if we 
must have a great Empire,’ these ideas are not conducive to its 
stability. There are two theories of national life, one that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number should be the end and aim of all 
Governments ; the other, that the greatest greatness of the greatest 
number should fill that place. If we accept the former, it is not 
by any means certain that Imperial cares and responsibilities are 
things to be sought after. Mr. Froude somewhere contemplates the 
possibility of England, after losing all her colonies and commerce, 
becoming a nation of shepherds and herdsmen, and it is quite possible 
that such an England might be happier than our own. Those who 
are in favour of the opposite theory are so because they think that 
the development of man’s faculties, and the elevation of his cha- 
racter, it may be through sufferings and hardships, is the end for 
which he is placed on earth, and that the exercise of those governing 
powers which have been bestowed more freely on some races than on 
others is one of the most proper works in which he can be engaged. 
On the one side we place the toil and danger of conquest, colonisation, 
and civilisation ; on the other, the quiet enjoyment of an easy life, 
innocent of culture and undisturbed by emulation, but with sufficient 
comfort and freedom, and no anxieties beyond the silver streak. 
England has practically to choose between the two. She would not 
become exactly the nation of shepherds and herdsmen which Mr. 
Froude saw in his imagination, but she would subside into a country 
where the social inequalities of our own time would probably be much 
lessened, where society would be more of a dead level, and where the 
thousand-and-one Imperial interests and troubles which now encom- 
pass us would be unknown. I can understand the preference for this 
state of things over the other, though Ido not share init. Greatness 
is not essential to happiness, nor is happiness always the result of 
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greatness. Our judgment must be determined by the nature of 
our belief in the destiny of the human race, and in the purpose for 
which they are placed in this mysterious world. 


T. E. KeEspet. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the report of French aggres- 
sion in West Africa has brought the shadow of war nearer to us. 
The advance into British territory, if not disavowed by the French 
Government, would have been something more than an insidious en- 
croachment. It would be an open challenge ; and if the gauntlet is 
really thrown down, England has no alternative but to take it up, in 
which case the views expressed in this article may be put to the test 
sooner than its author anticipated. For I do not disguise from myself 
that part of it is applicable, though, of course, with much diminished 
force, to a conflict with any one great Power, if it only last long 
enough. 





THE ARMY AND THE GOVERNMENT'S 
OPPORTUNITY 


Towarps the close of the Session of 1897, the Government allowed 
it to become known that a certain amount of public support, or even of 
public pressure, would not be unacceptable to them before entering 
upon the work of Army Reform, which they had then begun to take 
under consideration. It cannot be said that in this matter the 
Government have been disappointed, or that public opinion has 
failed to furnish them with the impetus which they desired to 
receive. The whole question of the condition of the Army has been 
discussed with thoroughness, and from many differents points of 
view. Qn some points there has been agreement, and on others 
differences still remain. But as far as the available evidence can be 
trusted, there is no class and no party which has remained indifferent 
to the appeal which has been made to it, or which has refused to 
admit that a change ofsome kind in the organisation of our Army is 
necessary and desirable. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of popular movements 
in this country are aware that the existence of a strong public 
opinion is essential to the success of any Government which is about 
to undertake any serious project of reform. It is not always easy to 
create and give expression to this opinion, but when it has been 
created and expressed, it is of the greatest possible value to the 
Minister who knows how to make use of it. There are probably few 
matters upon which it is harder to create and maintain general 
public interest than those which concern the Army. Popular 
sentiment has never attached itself to the Army to the same degree 
and in the same way as to the Navy. The value of the Navy is 
apparent to all sections of the community, and the services which it 
has rendered have been of a character very easily understood and 
appreciated. The Army, represented at home by its least efficient 
and least imposing detachments, has suffered somewhat in the 
popular estimation from the fact that it is, and must always be, a 
second line of defence only. It has suffered far more from the 
humiliations which have been imposed upon it by those who were 
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charged with its administration. No tradition is more deeply rooted 
in the minds of the poorer classes in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, than that which represents enlistment as the last step on 
the downward career of a young man. For years past many 
influences have been at work to combat this unhappy misconception, 
and much progress has been made towards the attainment of a 
healthier and more rational state of opinion, but the old prejudice 
exists, and has to be taken into account. Lastly, it cannot be 
disputed that the administration of the Army for nearly a century 
past has not been of a kind to inspire confidence or to create 
enthusiasm. 

All these circumstances have undoubtedly combined to render 
the public mind apathetic with regard to Army matters. It has not 
been ‘easy to excite the interest, or to procure the goodwill, of the 
public at large. Without, however, desiring to exaggerate the value 
and effect of such a public controversy as has recently taken place, 
it may fairly be claimed that at the present moment the public 
mind is more alert with regard to Army questions than it has been 
for many years past, that public interest has been aroused, and that, 
coupled with the conviction that energetic reform is required, there 
is a general disposition to accede to any well-judged proposals which 
may be made in the interests of efficiency. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not strange that those who are most anxious to see the 
Army strengthened and made efficient should desire to see the 
fullest use made of the favourable opportunity which has presented 
itself, or rather which has been created, by the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of effort. It is not easy in a matter of this 
kind to ‘ get up steam’ twice. Unluckily, no one knows this better 
than the Anti-Reform party at the War Office. If once they can 
tide over the present Session, if by conceding a very little they can 
divert attack from the venerable institutions, the inefficiency of which 
they have so long and so fully demonstrated, and the continuance 
of which they so ardently desire, they will have gained their point, 
and they know it. Another ten or twenty years may go by before a 
War Minister has such a chance as that which is now offered to Lord 
Lansdowne. To possess at the same time the goodwill of both 
parties, the acquiescence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
intelligent appreciation on the part of the public of the danger to 
be guarded against, to have a sympathetic House of Commons and 
a corps of officers grateful for the slightest concession to their views, 
is a combination so fortunate that no Minister has a right to reckon 
upon its early recurrence. It is not too much to say that in the 
present Session of Parliament the fate of the British Army for 
twenty years to come will be settled. What is left undone this 
year will not be accomplished next year or the year after. In one 
contingency alone, a contingency not pleasant to contemplate, the 
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work to be done this Session may, if left imperfect, be rapidly 
supplemented. We have unluckily little guarantee that the next 
twenty years will be years of profound peace or prolonged good 
fortune for this country. The signs of the times are numerous, 
the omens are not propitious, and everywhere the hand of the 
political weather-glass seems to point to ‘Stormy.’ It may be that 
the sharp lesson of defeat will once more draw public attention to 
the condition of the Army and the performances of the War Office. 
But the cost of such a rough lesson may be incalculable; and to 
many who have taken pains to acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tion of the Army under our present régime, it will seem nothing 
short of a calamity if the Secretary of State for War, with the 
unrivalled opportunity which he possesses, is content to let the 
year pass without having done anything more than tinker and patch 
after the fashion of so many of his less fortunate predecessors. 


THE Pouicy or ‘ THOROUGH’ v. THE PoLicy oF TINKERING 


There are some members of the House of Commons, and some 
members of the general public, who on general grounds are opposed 
to everything like sweeping reforms or changes on a large scale. 
Following what they no doubt honestly believe to be the counsels of 
prudence, they say, ‘ Whatever you do, do not ask toomuch. Much 
may be needed, but to obtain anything you must ask fora little only. 
Step by step, compromise here, the abandonment of a reasonable 
demand there, the postponement of an entire series of obvious and 
pressing reforms, such are the methods which constitute a truly wise 
and diplomatic procedure.’ Those who argue thus are entitled to 
all the credit which is due to sincerity, but they are not entitled to 
be regarded as competent students of political problems, or as trust- 
worthy guides in a question such as that now before us. What is 
the obvious, certain, uncontested lesson taught by the events of the 
last twenty years, writ large upon the face of the Statute Book, 
forced home to the knowledge of everyone who hopes to see a reform 
accomplished and an end achieved? It is this. Avoid small reforms 
as you would the plague ; if you have a good case, state it in full ; 
abate nothing: go straight to the public, show them what is wanted, 
convince them of the need, and they will give you what the situation 
requires, or, rather, they will compel their servants in the Cabinet to 
give it. 

For years and years protests had been made with regard to 
the insufficiency of the Navy ; the organisation of the dockyards had 
been criticised; doubts had been thrown upon the value of our 
artillery. Many good men had broken their hearts over little reforms 
and points which, though important in themselves, were matters of 
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detail only. At last, by a happy conjunciion of causes, those who 
wished well to the Navy were led to change their method of attack. 
They were no longer content to say that a particular ship was too long 
on the stocks; that a particular form of rifling or loading our guns 
was unsatisfactory ; that the Squadron on a particular station was a 
ship or two short. They simply blurted out the whole truth—they 
said : — 


The Navy is utterly insufficient for the work it has to do; the number of ships 
must be doubled ; the number of men must be doubled ; the entire organisation of 
the dockyards needs to be changed; our whole system of artillery is wrong from 
top to bottom, not only are we weak on one or two stations, we are weak on every 
foreign station, and at home also, The speeches in which successive First Lords 
have told Parliament that everything was going well, and that nothing more was 
required, have all been untrue, they are entitled to no credit, they are not worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, and they must be absolutely disregarded if the safety 
of the country is to be assured. 


What was the result of this sweeping kind of criticism? Did it fail 
because too much was asked for? At first, of course, there was an 
outcry from the Laodicean gentlemen, who said then, as they say 
now, ‘ Do not speak so loud; do not tell the whole truth. Ask for 
more buttons on a boatswain’s coat this year, try and wheedle 
another ship out of the Admiralty next year, and then perhaps some 


other year Ministers will very kindly think about the question of 
guns or give favourable attention to the matter of the dockyards.’ 
Luckily the Laodicean gentlemen bleated in vain. There were men 
in Parliament who had the courage of their opinions; the country 
took its own view of the situation, and reluctant Ministers found 
themselves compelled to do that which, six months before, they had 
refused to do and which they had declared to be absolutely futile 
and unnecessary. 

It is scarcely necessary to ask whether the policy of ‘thorough’ 
or the policy of tinkering succeeded best. In the last fifteen 
years those who have followed, as the present writer has followed, 
the fortunes of the Navy, have seen an absolute transformation 
both of body and spirit. The number of effective ships has been 
doubled, so has the number of men. The dockyards have been 
reformed from top to bottom, and the whole system which had so 
long been defended has been swept out of existence, to the enormous 
advantage of the nation. Our artillery, which, like many other good 
things of that kind, we owed to the War Office, has been condemned 
as being fifteen years behind that of any other Power, and has been 
replaced by an ample provision of modern and effective guns. At 
home and abroad our squadrons are efficient and respected. The 
Admiralty, refreshed almost every year by new blood, manned by 
officers fresh from service with the fleet and possessing the con- 
fidence of those under their authority, is trusted by the people of 
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the United Kingdom as few public departments have ever 
been trusted. And yet, with all these facts staring us in the face, 
there are those who would have us believe that both prudence and 
precedent combine to condemn thorough reform and large measures. 

Enough has been said to show that the question of Army 
Reform may with advantage be discussed on its merits, and that, 
if it appear on examination that large changes are necessary, there 
is no valid reason why these changes should not be made. And in 
this connection one other point remains to be noticed. It is the 
practice to speak of our existing Army organisation as of something 
venerable from age and consecrated by long usage. As a matter of 
fact it is nothing of the kind. It is a revolutionary system which 
was introduced less than thirty years ago, and which has been 
modified, departed from, and added to in many directions during its 
brief period of existence. Of the principal officers who now defend 
it, scarcely one has ever served in a battalion organised in accordance 
with the system. The whole thing has been an experiment, and it 
is an experiment which, by universal admission, has largely failed. 
The argument therefore which is sometimes put forward, to the 
effect that any interference with the existing arrangements is a 
disturbance of the fundamental principles of the British Army, is 
an absurdity. 


THe Wak OFFICE, ITS PROMISES AND ITS PERFORMANCES 


With this preface, we may now pass on to consider what are 
the concessions which have been made by the Secretary of State for 
War, and what are the points upon which he is still forbidden by 
his advisers to make any change for the better. That the public 
and the Army are greatly indebted to Lord Lansdowne for the 
promises he has given, is beyond question. But the circumstance 
that a feeling of gratitude is entertained and has found frequent 
expression is in itself a singular commentary upon the War Office 
régime. Lord Lansdowne has undertaken to pay the soldier what 
for years has been promised him in the Queen’s name, but which he 
has notoriously never received. He has promised to abandon the plan 
of transforming good and willing soldiers into paupers by turning 
them out of the Army and refusing them re-admission, save on 
payment of an impossible fine. Having at length learnt that the 
official term of service was so oppressive and so detrimental to the 
interests of the men that a sufficient quantity of recruits could not 
be obtained for the service of the country, he is going to vary the 
terms of service so as to give the soldier a fair chance of making a 
career for himself. He is going to give a larger amount of Govern- 
ment employment than hitherto to discharged soldiers of good 
character. The last fad in the way of Artillery organisation, having 
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produced an absolute breakdown in that branch of the service, he is 
about to abandon that fad. 

It is well to be thankful for small! mercies, and it is right 
to be grateful even for such concessions as these. At the same 
time it is fair, and indeed salutary, to remember that every one 
of these very obvious concessions to common-sense and common 
honesty may be regarded as a sort of heroic reversal of the fixed 
policy of the War Office. Every one of these commonplace and 
obvious changes has been urged upon the War Office year after 
year, by soldiers and by civilians, in Parliament and out of it, and 
year after year those who made the suggestions have been hand- 
somely snubbed for their pains. It may perhaps occur to some 
of my readers that a lesson may be drawn from the history of these 
rather paltry reforms. Other reforms will undoubtedly be advocated 
by soldiers and by civilians, in Parliament and out of it, and in 
conformity with the precedent, those who suggest them will be told 
to mind their own business, while the whole authority of the War 
Office and the Cabinet will be invoked in order to convince the public 
that the proposals are ridiculous, and that their authors are un- 
worthy of attention. Perhaps, with the experience of the past as 
a guide, the public may now be more disposed than heretofore to 
judge of proposals on their merits, rather than to accept the verdict 
of Authority as conclusive. Statements made in 1895 were officially 
described as ‘cock and bull stories, picked up by young civilians 
from the latest joined subalterns.’ Precisely the same statements are 
made by the same civilians, on the same authority, in 1898, but they 
have now become the basis of the demand which the Secretary of 
State for War himself is about to submit, and are universally recog- 
nised as commonplace recitals of well-known truths. 

With such qualification as has been alluded to, it is possible to 
hail with satisfaction the promises made by the Secretary of State for 
War at Edinburgh. Other proposals, however, are to be added, and 
these are perhaps even more important. At last, after ten years of 
Parliamentary prevarication, the obvious, patent fact that our supply 
of artillery is grossly deficient, has been admitted. Some of us may 
perhaps be inclined to suggest that an admission of the fact that it 
is midday at twelve o’clock is not in itself a very important one, 
but in this case we are in the position of the officers and crew of a 
man-of-war: the Navigating Officer reports the result of his observa- 
tion to the Captain, ‘ Twelve o’clock, sir.’ ‘ Very good, twelve o’clock, 
then make it so,’ replies that splendid autocrat the Post Captain. It 
is not the least use for the Army of the country to know perfectly 
well that it is twelve o’clock, unless Lord Lansdowne is good 
enough to say, ‘Then make it so.’ Fifteen new batteries of 
artillery are to be created, and the guns are to be ordered at once. 

For this relief, much thanks.’ It is a tardy admission that we are, 
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at the very lowest computation, 90 guns short. Of course, as a 
matter of fact, the deficiency is very much greater, for when, if ever, 
the new batteries have been raised, we shall still have an immense 
force of Militia and Volunteer Infantry wholly unprovided with 
mobile artillery. Once more it is worth calling attention to the fact 
that for ten years past the inadequacy of our artillery has been urged 
upon the War Office. That, so far from having taken any steps in 
the direction of amendment, the War Office has actually decreased 
the number of effective guns, and that its sole concession to the 
perpetual complaints in Parliament was a statement with regard to 
the Field Batteries which was calculated to deceive, which did deceive, 
and which has been recently described to me by an officer, who per- 
haps is better qualified to have a correct opinion in the matter 
than any other in the Army, as being ‘an utterly indefensible 
fraud.’ 

In addition to the artillery which is urgently needed, we are to 
have a number of new battalions, making probably nine in all. 
That there is need for a reinforcement of our Infantry it is not 
necessary to deny. But there is very grave reason to doubt whether 
a reinforcement of this crude kind is either necessary or desirable. 
It is not worth while here to go into detailed figures; before long 
the official figures must be laid before Parliament. But apart from 
details, there are two points which are no longer matters of dispute. 
It has long been notorious, and is now officially admitted, that many 
thousands of our Infantry soldiers are unfit to take the field. A still 
more sinister admission has been made by the Secretary of State-for 
War, who has informed us that, as a result of the latest piece of 
make-believe at the War Office, there are actually hundreds of 
soldiers in our Mediterranean garrisons who are sham soldiers only. 

It is also admitted, that of the 9,000 new troops voted by 
Parliament in 1897, only a very small number has yet been obtained, 
and those who have followed the performances of the War Office 
during the last few months are aware that every sort of expedient 
has been resorted to, in order, by hook or by crook, to induce men 
to enter the ranks, to keep them in the ranks, or to get them back 
to the ranks. Under these circumstances it is the opinion of many 
officers, and certainly of some civilians, that the House of Commons 
will be well advised if it insists upon the completion of the units 
already voted, and upon the restoration to thorough efficiency of 
those already existing, as a condition precedent to the creation of 
any new Infantry battalions. On this point it would appear that 
officers outside the War Office are in almost absolute agreement, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not escape attention during the 
forthcoming debates in Parliament. It is not suggested that the 
whole list of reforms contemplated by the Secretary of State has been 
exhausted, and until an official announcement be made it would be 
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unreasonable to suggest that the list is complete, or to doubt that 
other excellent measures may be in store. Lord Lansdowne has 
made such a great step in advance, that it would be ungracious and 
unwise to doubt that he will complete the scheme which has evidently 
commended itself to him, with all the subsidiary improvements 
which his judgment may suggest to him. 


WHERE THE WAR OFFICE MUST BE OPPOSED 


At the same time, it is now certain that there are some points, 
and those of the very first magnitude, on which Lord Lansdowne 
has followed or has shared the views which some of his principal 
advisers are well known to entertain. As in the opinion of very 
many officers the points referred to are not subsidiary, but primary 
and essential, it is worth while to bestow some attention upon 
them. 

The Commander-in-Chief has expressed his opinion with regard 
to the efficiency and organisation of the Army on many occasions. It 
is not unfair to say that there has been an apparent inconsistency 
between some of the views which he has thought it his duty to express, 
and this circumstance has made it impossible for some of those who 
have the greatest admiration for his services and character to accept 
his opinion as a safe guide. To agree with him in one mood would 
involve a difference when he spoke on the same subject in another 
mood. It is fortunate, however, when those who desire to see satis- 
factory reform of our Army can claim the Commander-in-Chief as an 
undoubted ally. ‘ The very moment that the basis of equality of wnits 
at home and abroadis permanently broken down, the whole system 
is thrown out of gear, and it becomes impossible to maintain the system 
of organisation which was created and based on that principle. Such 
are Lord Wolseley’s words, and there could not possibly be a truer 
or more significant statement. The present system of Infantry 
organisation depends, and has always depended, for its success upon 
the absolute equality between the number of units at home and 
abroad. It is, however, a matter not of opinion but of fact that there 
never has been any equality of units at home and abroad, nor does 
it take a very acute prophet to foretell that the equilibrium which 
has never existed in the past is never likely to be established 
in the future. On the contrary, it is as plain as anything can be 
that the growing demands of the Empire must year by year increase 
the number of troops abroad and still further upset the balance upon 
the maintenance of which our Army system depends. That the 
balance has been upset has been obvious for years: the fact is now 
officially admitted and a remedy for the admitted evil is proposed. 

It is at this point that, in the opinion of many, the new War 
Office scheme ought to be strongly opposed. It is understood to be 
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the intention of the War Office to set matters straight by raising a 
sufficient number of new battalions to partially redress the inequality 
between units at home and abroad. There are many reasons why the 
raising of new battalions at the present time may be regarded as inex- 
pedient and undesirable. But for the present it is sufficient to point 
out that, even supposing the whole of the new battalions be raised—a 
very extreme supposition—the real evil will not have been dealt with 
at all ; the measure will at best be a palliative and not a remedy. 
Long before the nine new battalions have been raised some new 
dislocation in the distribution of our forces will have taken place. 
The present distribution being entirely unsystematic, the result 
rather of chance and accident than of any reasonable military 
method, cannot even be taken as a basis for the future; it shifts and 
changes from day to day. No one at the War Office can pretend to 
say what distribution of our forces may be necessary in three years’ 
time ; but the man who would venture to assert that they will be 
equally distributed between home and foreign stations, and that such 
adistribution will be permanent, would not be worthy of a moment’s 
attention, for he would be asserting that which he could not possibly 
know, and which experience and probability combine to condemn as 
almost certainly false. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to say that in so far as the War 


Office propose to make the organisation of the Army dependent upon 
the equality of units abroad and at home, they are on the wrong 
track and ought to be resisted. 


THE EQUALISATION OF UNITS 


It has never been contended that the equality of units abroad and 
at home conforms to any rational distribution of our forces. It is 
nowhere on record that the military authorities, after having dis- 
cussed the military needs of India and of our various colonies and 
garrisons, have arrived at the conclusion that the number of units 
required for their defence was precisely the same as the number which 
are required on military grounds in the United Kingdom. The dismal 
plan of cutting our coat according to our cloth, instead of buying 
enough cloth to make the coat we actually want, has been resorted to 
in this as in so many other cases. Indeed, in this instance the 
motive which has decided the distribution of our forces was, if possible, 
a trifle more absurd than the usual happy-go-lucky plan of asking the 
Exchequer how much money it will give, and then squaring the 
military needs of the country to fit the parsimony or ignorance of the 
Treasury clerks. In the present instance there is no doubt that the 
distribution of our forces has been made in order to allow of the 
carrying out of a particularly wasteful and demoralising plan, which, 
having once received the sanction of a certain number of War Office 
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officials, has been jealously guarded by the amour propre of their 
successors, who have apparently considered that their own reputations 
are bound up in the maintenance of the dangerous and unpractical 
patent with which they have chosen to associate themselves, and 
whose qualities they have guaranteed. 

It is clear that the War Office intend to perpetuate the plan of 
making one battalion the depot for another. That efforts will be 
made to diminish the evil is highly probable; that various com- 
promises will be resorted to to abate the scandal which at present 
exists is certain; but that there will be a frank admission of the 
inherent vice of the system there is, unfortunately, no reason to believe, 
and yet we believe that it may be proved absolutely to demonstration 
that the system is radically unsound, opposed to common-sense, 
contrary to the practice of all other military organisations, and pro- 
ductive of nothing but mischief in our own. But before proceeding 
to judge the question on its merits, it is necessary to say a word of 
caution, and to put the public on their guard against a misconception 
which has not unnaturally arisen, and which has been cleverly 
fostered by those who desire to preserve the system at all costs and 
by any means. 


LINKED BATTALIONS AND BatTTALION Depots: A DISTINCTION 
AND A DIFFERENCE 


By a not unnatural confusion, the general public have come to 
believe that linked battalions and the use of one battalion as the 
depot for another are things identical. There could not be a greater 
mistake. The linking of battalions is in itself a comparatively 
harmless amusement in which the authors of the éxisting system 
have thought fit to indulge, and which, while it has many patent dis- 
advantages and involves many still more patent absurdities, does 
accidentally prove convenient in a single particular. There is 
not the least reason why five-sixths of the linked battalions should 
be linked at all; there never was any connection between them 
before they were linked, and now the mere fact that they are linked 
prevents their ever meeting either in peace or war. There are, on 
the other hand, a few battalions which were intimately associated with 
one another before the new nicknames were devised. The public 
were led to believe that the linking process would render the bonds 
between the two battalions closer and more indissoluble than before. 
As a matter of fact, it has had a precisely contrary effect, and regi- 
ments which fought side by side through the whole of the Peninsular 
war and on hardly contested fields in many other parts of the world 
have been con’emned by an ironical destiny to live apart for the 
rest of their natural lives. 

But grotesque and useless as the linking process in many respects 
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is, it has, as has been stated, one advantage. The plan is undoubtedly 
convenient as affording a means by which officers serving at home 
and in India can effect a mutual exchange without losing seniority 
in their regiment. Under the purchase system this result was 
arrived at in another way, and thereis not the slightest reason why 
a less roundabout and elaborate method of carrying out these inter- 
changes should not be provided under the present system. Mean- 
while it is unwise to exaggerate, and in this one particular the 
linking of battalions has been made to serve a useful purpose, and 
it is for this very obvious reason that officers who detest the drafting 
of men from one battalion to another may be heard to defend the 
linked battalions, which they justly say are merely associated with the 
practice of drafting and are not the prime causes of the mischief. 
But while there is something to be said in extenuation of the 
linked battalions, there is absolutely nothing to be said, save by way 
of condemnation, of the principal use to which the linked battalions 
are put. Civilians are sometimes, not unnaturally, prone to turn 
away from the discussion of matters affecting army organisation on the 
ground of their technical character. But in regard to the matter 
now under examination, no such reluctance is justifiable. The matter 
is one which appeals to common-sense and common knowledge, and 
which is in no way concerned with technicalities. The point is 
simply this. Under our present organisation the soldier is transferred 
from one corps to another, always twice, frequently three or four times. 
In a colour service of seven years, or less, this process must obviously 
be undesirable and demoralising. It would be undesirable and 
demoralising in any army ; in a voluntary army like our own, which 
has practically no organisation in peace time save the regimental 
organisation, and in which regimental esprit de corps is the most 
vivifying influence, the practice is absolutely without justification. 


A SoupIER’s CAREER 


The career of the soldier may be described in a few lines. 
Here is a typical case. A recruit enlists in the Militia at the depot 
of his own district; he has no particular desire to remain in that 
particular battalion, which has already had its name and title 
taken away from it, and which is treated by the War Office as a sort 
of backyard to the Army, where rubbish may be collected and any 
thing of value sorted out. The whole efforts of the staff of the depot 
are directed to forcing the recruit out of the Militia into the Line. 
In a few weeks, therefore, he gives notice that he wishes to join a 
Line battalion. He has now had some three or four weeks’ experience 
as a Militia recruit in, Jet us say,a Surrey depot, to which the Line 
recruits, in pursuance of our splendid territorial idea, are sent down 
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weekly from St. George’s Barracks, Trafalgar Square. Again, in 
pursuance of the territorial craze, he is sent off to the depot of his 
Line regiment, say the Warwickshire. The Warwickshire, being a 
territorial regiment, is of course quartered out of Warwickshire, and 
inasmuch as Birmingham, its principal source of supply, has been 
closed to it, in order to secure recruits for a Highland battalion, it is 
glad enough to take what it can get. But before reaching the 
Warwickshire, the recruit takes a flight to another of the little 
depots on which the British public wastes its money, and arrives at 
Warwick. For something over two months he goes through the 
elementary stages of drill under a set of instructors whom he will 
never see again. Towards the end of his third month he departs to 
the home battalion. Here he immediately begins the whole course 
over again under another set of officers, and with this battalion he 
will remain for a period which may vary from nine to eighteen 
months, according to the age which he has chosen to invent for himself. 
He will then make a third flitting, and will find his way out to 
India, where he will join the foreign battalion. As in the home 
battalion he had to forget half what he learnt at the depot in order 
to pick up the peculiarities of the home battalion, so he will now have 
to occupy himself in forgetting what he learnt in the home battalion 
in order to acquire the special fancies of the foreign battalion. For, 
though according to War Office make-believe the two battalions 
are one and indivisible, every officer and man in them knows 
perfectly well that they are nothing of the kind, but are in many 
cases very sharply divided from one another. At the end of two 
years’ service with his new officers the soldier will probably be in- 
formed that the home battalion’ is coming out, in which case he will 
make a fourth change. In company with some three or four 
hundred of his companions, he will be left behind to be eventually 
picked up by the outcoming battalion, while the remains of that in 
which he has been serving will return to England. He will just have 
had enough time to shake down with the newly arrived battalion, 
a few of whom he may remember, when he will receive orders to 
take passage with a draft as a time-expired man. On arriving in 
England he will then either go to Fort Brockhurst and be discharged 
into the Reserve, or he will be sent once more for a brief period to 
the depot, where he will waste his time in company with a small 
number of other old soldiers.' And thus throughout the whole of 
his career the War Office will have taken care that the regimental 
feeling, the spirit of devotion, so ready to grow in the British soldier’s 
heart, shall be cut down at regular intervals as soon as it dares to 
show its head, and that the maximum of irritation and disappoint- 


» I must apologise to the two regiments named. I have selected two names merely 
for the purpose of my illustrations, and do not suggest that either regiment is at 
this moment in the precise condition described. 
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ment shall be created in the minds of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, coupled with the maximum of inefficiency on the part of the 
soldiers. 


THE Deport System, ‘ PRo’ anp ‘ Con’ 


It is not necessary to be a soldier, or to have any technical know- 
ledge whatever, to be able to understand that this plan of perpetually 
changing men from regiment to regiment is mischievous in its effects 
and unpopular with both officers and men. Every civilian knows 
the value of esprit de corps, whether it be in a football team or a 
boat’s crew, a university, a public school, or a trade union. It isa 
unifying force, a power not to be expressed in exact terms, byt which 
no man is foolish enough to ignore. Esprit de corps is a plant 
which, save perhaps in a public school, can be planted in no soil 
more congenial than a British regiment. Its power for good ina 
regiment is enormous ; its value both in peace and war is inestimable. 
It is against esprit de corps that the War Office has been waging a 
steady and relentless campaign during the last twenty-seven years. 
It has found no more effective weapon than the perpetual transfer of 
men from one corps to another ; of no weapon has it more frequently 
availed itself, and with none will it part more reluctantly. It is 
beyond even the assurance of the War Office to defend the pernicious 
system of drafting which is the essence of the double battalion 
system, or its developments. To say that the British soldier is 
really all the better for being bandied about from pillar to post, and 
that regimental efficiency is increased by keeping officers and men 
waltzing round the world in a sort of perpetual motion, would be too 
strong even for Pall Mall. The plan has therefore to be defended 
in some more plausible fashion. As will appear, however, it is possible 
to be more plausible without being one whit more reasonable. 

The system of making one battalion the depot for another is 
defended on other grounds. In the first place, the public is invited 
to believe that the institution is one inseparable from the organisa- 
tion of the British Army, venerable by its traditions and respectable 
by reason of its antiquity. In the second place, it is alleged that 
whatever the demerits of the system, it holds the field, that no other 
system exists, and that none can be conceived which will enable the 
British Army to live. 

Both contentions are palpably, demonstrably, and in every par- 
ticular untrue. The plan is not an ancient one. On the contrary, it 
was introduced exactly twenty-seven years ago, and its introduction 
involved the rooting up of sentiments and traditions of inestimable 
value to the Army, many of which were consecrated by a history of 
a hundred years, and some of which were much older. The plan, as 
conceived by its authors, died stillborn ; the makeshift which took its 
place, and which we are now asked to admire and perpetuate, has 
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never worked without adventitious aid and violent methods from the 
day when it was first inflicted upon the Service down to the present 
moment, when its abject failure stands confessed. In the Infantry 
its existence has been prolonged by such illegitimate and demoralis- 
ing expedients as drafting and volunteering. In the Artillery the 
plan has been tried, has miserably failed, and is now to be abandoned. 
In the Cavalry it has just been introduced, and so intolerable are its 
effects, so absurd is its operation, that its abandonment is merely a 
question of months. 

As to the system itself, it is inherently absurd. The function of 
a depot is to train recruits, and to serve as a point of concentration 
for men and stores. The function of a battalion is to fight, and it is 
efficient precisely in proportion to its power to fight, and immediately, 
and as an organised unit. 

Our present system gives us the regimental depot, which is a 
mere fifth wheel in the coach, which is enormously expensive and 
rather more than useless ; it gives us also the home battalion, which 
is a body without the appliances and organisation of a well-equipped 
depot, and yet serving no other purpose than that of a sort of 
receiving house for young soldiers who are in it, but not of it, who 
neither give it their best nor receive from it the best which it can 
bestow. 

And if the system be absurd in its operation, it is equally absurd 
in its conception. It is with perfect truth that the present Commander- 
in-Chief pointed out that the moment the basis of equality of 
units at home and abroad breaks down, the whole system is 
thrown out of gear. 

The fact stated is obvious, it cannot gain from authority, it is 
axiomatic. Our whole system of Infantry organisation depends 
upon the equality between the number of units at home and abroad. 
We may establish that equality as often as we please, and as certainly 
as we do so will the ever-changing circumstances of our Empire 
destroy it. The thing is not probable, it is certain, and im presence 
of this absolute certainty the War Office is now asking Parliament 
to create the equilibrium once more, when every man knows that in 
a twelvemonth the equilibrium will be upset and the whole trouble 
will have begun again. Sisyphus was a well-employed practical man 
compared with our military authorities. 

But, says the War Office, the plan holds the field; none other is 
possible. This is a mere delusion which would not deceive the public 
for a day were it not accompanied by an attendant series of stock 
fallacies which are with great regularity introduced to support the 
central fallacy. Of course the obvious common-sense method of 
supplying men is through properly organised depots, of sufficient 
size to permit of the recruits being trained in successive squads or 
companies, each squad containing men in the same stage of progress. 
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The plan is working with extraordinary success and economy in the 
Royal Marines and in many other branches of the Navy. It works 
well in the Guards. In a modified form it worked well in the 
Artillery, has been abolished, and is now about to be reinstated. It 
worked after a fashion in connection with the Cavalry for India, but 
its efficiency was impaired by bad organisation and by the fact that 
a totally inadequate number of horses was allotted for training 
purposes. 

Unhappily for the country the War Office has never conde- 
scended to learn anything from the Navy; and at no price will it 
adopt the depot system, and to justify its dogged refusal it has lately, 
through its many champions, anonymous and otherwise, been giving 
its reasons. ‘In the first place,’ so runs the official defence, ‘ a depot 
is very expensive. In the second place, it is demoralising to officers 
and men.’ Neither of these objections is tenable. Many years ago 
the War Office, among its manifold experiments, created a number 
of depots under the name of Four-Company or Depot Battalions. 
These depots possessed every vice which such an organisation could 
with proper care be made to develop. They were costly, the class of 
officers sent to them was undesirable, and consisted largely of those 
who were not wanted with their regiments. The battalions were too 
small to be efficient; they deserved to be abolished, and were 
abolished. No one proposes to revive them, and arguments based 
upon their history are meaningless. To maintain that the recruits 
who pass through a depot are,-or need be, inferior to battalion-trained 
recruits is foolish in view of the perfectly well known fact that the 
Royal Marines and Guards are the best Infantry soldiers we have. 
There are, however, other arguments which are used to discredit the 
depot system, and which are sufficiently plausible to be worth 
examining. These arguments are put forward by those who are 
pledged to oppose the system, and are good examples of the ease with 
which a mind determined to produce a failure can demonstrate that 
failure is inevitable. 


How TO WORK THE Depot SysTEM 


It is said that large depots are impossible because they will 
involve enormous expense, and will interfere with the territorial 
system. A man, we are told, enlists at eighteen ; he cannot go to India 
till he is twenty. He must therefore be kept at the depot till he be 
twenty, which is absurd, or he must be sent toa battalion ad interim, 
which is the situation the remedy was created to avoid. Moreover, 
so we are told, the soldier who now carries out the territorial idea by 
enlisting at his regimental depot will, under the ‘proposed system, 
lose his territorial individuality. Both arguments, as may be easily 
shown, are quite fallacious. 
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The course for recruits at Walmer is eight months. If the 
recruits who enlist in a single year at the age of nineteen and 
upwards be sent to a depot for eight months and then despatched to 
India, 95 per cent. of the men will be twenty when they get there. 
According to the last return there were sufficient men in this category 
to furnish the whole of the Indian drafts with the exception of about 
1,000 men. The success of any one of the various plans suggested 
by Lord Lansdowne for bettering the condition of the soldier, and 
inducing men to extend their service, will far more than absorb this 
refractory remnant. It will be easily possible under the new con- 
ditions to furnish the whole of the Indian drafts from the depots 
without infringing the twenty years rule. The men will go straight 
from the depots to their battalions abroad, and will remain with them 
until they are discharged into the Reserve, so that the difficulty 
vanishes when once it is fairly faced. 

But, it is asked, how is the case of a home battalion under orders 
for India to be dealt with? The last joined recruits from the depot 
will be under twenty ; they must therefore be left behind; and how 
can they be disposed of, save by attaching them to some other bat- 
talion? Again the objection vanishes into thin air before one breath 
of common-sense and goodwill. Let us take a case. A battalion 
returns home from India 600 strong; each year it receives 200 men 
from the depot and loses by natural waste, say, 100 men. In five 
years it is 1,100 strong and has 100 men supernumerary. In the sixth 
year it receives no men from the depot, and consequently falls back 
to 1,000 men, its full Indian strength, all soldiers of full age. The 
War Office would thus have upon its hands for the first time that 
great desideratum, namely, seven or eight battalions at home, always 
ready for despatch at a moment’s notice without calling out the 
Reserve. 

Lastly, it is said that the depot system interferes with territorial 
recruiting. It does nothing of the kind. Imagine a depot at 
Chichester for eight South Coast regiments. A recruit at the end 
of his six or eight months’ training at the depot will, if he has done 
well, be given the choice of three battalions in the group, to be named 
by him in his order of preference. He elects for the 3th, and is 
told it is full; he then names the 107th; that is fullalso. His third 
selection is the 37th, and to this he is accordingly sent. This is 
precisely what takes place now. At this very moment there are 
several districts which are ‘closed’ for recruiting purposes to the 
territorial regiments. If a battalion, like a public school, be full, the 
recruit, like the schoolboy, has to go where there is a vacancy. The 
recruit will no more lose his individuality by passing through a depot 
than does a West-country Marine who is trained at Walmer and 
returns to serve in the Plymouth division. In a word, the depot 
system stands condemned, not by facts, common-sense, experience oF 
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probability, but solely by false analogies and misleading precedents 
adduced by men who do not desire that it should be tried and 
succeed. 


THe CAVALRY ‘ TRICK’ 


On one other point the War Office still remains recalcitrant. Not 
satisfied with reducing the Infantry battalions to a state of hopeless in- 
efficiency, disheartening the officers and disgusting the men, the 
authorities thought it necessary to try their hand upon the demoralisa- 
tion of the Cavalry. The Cavalry hitherto has had no difficulty in 
getting recruits because of the marked individuality of the regiments, 
their special uniforms, their special traditions, and the prestige which 
they possessed. In 1893, however, the War Office struck its first 

low at the efficiency of the Cavalry. In Section 83 of the Army Act 
of 1881 it is enacted that 
soldiers of the regular forces, whether enlisted for general service or not, when 
once appointed to a corps, shall serve in that corps for the period of his Army 
service, or during the period of such re-engagement as is in the Act mentioned, 
unless within three months after the date of his attestation he is transferred to 
any corps of the regular force of the same arm or rank of the Service by order of 
the competent military authority. 


This section has always meant, and has always been understood to 
mean, that no man can be transferred from one regiment to another 
against his will. That such was the accepted meaning of the Act is 
proved by the definition which declares that a ‘ corps’ means any 
such military body, whether known as a territorial regiment or by 
any different name, as may be from time to time declared by Royal 
Warrant to be a corps for the purposes of this Act. Acting on the 
letter but not in the spirit of this permission, the War Office has 
actually had the effrontery to take three groups, each of them containing 
seven or eight perfectly independent Cavalry regiments, to lump them 
together, and to call each group ‘a corps.’ They are not military 
bodies, they have no organisation as such, and never had; they are 
not territorial regiments, nor do they in the slightest degree resemble 
territorial regiments. The whole contrivance is a mere trick to 
enable the officials to shift men against their will from the regiment 
to which they are attached, to which their loyalty and devotion are 
due and are justly given, and from the comrades with whom they are 
proud to serve, to another regiment to which they owe neither duty 
nor affection. It is hard to conceive a more unjustifiable use of the 
prerogative, a more unfair wresting of the plain meaning of an enact- 
ment, than that just referred to. Sanctioned some years ago, the 
new plan, by reason of the abolition of the Cavalry depot at Canterbury, 
has now come into active operation. Adopted, as Mr. Brodrick has 
been forced to admit, without any consultation with the officers com- 
manding the Cavalry regiments ; adopted, as every soldier knows, in 
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direct defiance of their views, the plan is, as might have been antici- 
pated, causing infinite irritation, is interfering with the recruiting of 
the Cavalry regiments, and is keeping out, or driving out, the very 
men whom, in the interests of the Army, it is desirable to attract or 
to retain. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Lastly, the War Office, as might have been anticipated, is abso- 
lutely incorrigible in the matter of a reform of its own constitution. 
That such a reform is required, scarcely any sane person outside the 
War Office can be found to deny. Costly, inefficient, neither deserv- 
ing nor receiving the confidence of the Army or the country, the War 
Office proceeds doggedly on its way, trusting only to one protection— 
that of darkness. During the present Session the procedure of 
Parliament will make it practically impossible to have any effective 
discussion upon Army questions. A discussion on vote A tends to 
become academic only, for to vote ‘ No’ means to abolish the Army. 
A man like Lord Cromer at the head of the department might make it 
efficient. A blast of public indignation may some day clear it out, 
but these are happy accidents hardly to be hoped for. Meanwhile, 
there is one definite point upon which the public and Parliament may 
insist, not without advantage. The contention that the principal 
officers of the department should have some regimental experience as 
commanding officers is a reasonable one. In no army save our own, 
and in no branch of our Army save that at home, would it be possible 
that so many officers should rise to the highest rank without having 
had any regimental experience, save perhaps as a captain, and even that 
experience gained under conditions totally dissimilar to those which 
now exist. 

That the War Office is conscious of the absurdity of the position 
and feels the sting of the charge is apparent from the shifts 
to which it has been put to stop inquiry and avert criticism. 
The extraordinarily inept defence raised by General Bulwer, a War 
Office pur sang, bears evidence to the fact. It is absolutely 
true that ‘the men who hold the British Army in their hand,’ 
who have made, and who are now the only maintainers of, the exist- 
ing system, have never had one day’s experience in command of 
a battalion. To reply that a number of subordinates, who have had 
nothing whatever to do with the framing of the system, some of whom 
cordially detest it, and none of whom have the least power to alter 
it, have had regimental experience is mere trifling. And the want of 
such experience is not a mere fancy defect. It is the want of sym- 
pathy with the feelings, ambitions, and hopes of officers and men 
that is at the root of the present trouble. Regimental officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men are not banded together in one great 
conspiracy of disaffection; they simply think and speak as they are 
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led to think and speak by the experience of their daily life, and it is 
as certain as anything in this world can be that, take the Army any- 
where, at home or abroad, any branch, in any rank, and with the 
exception of a few staff officers, there is but one sentiment entertained 
towards the present administration of the War Office, and that is a 
sentiment of profound distrust and dislike. It is impossible for any 
one who has moved much among soldiers, and who is aware of the 
perpetual vexation, the pointless indignities, to which commanding 
officers and those under them are exposed at the hands of the War 
Office, to wonder at or to blame those who actually feel the neglect 
and the wrong, for the sentiments which they entertain. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Enough has been said to show what are the principal features of 
the present situation. Under the double pressure of sheer necessity on 
the one hand, and a strong expression of public opinion on the other, 
the War Office is at long last about to take certain measures with 
the object of saving the Army from utter demoralisation. The fact 
that every one of these measures is-a tardy concession to common- 
sense, a long-denied compliance with demands which have been 
made year after year by outside critics, does not of course detract 
from their value. We shall be asked in a few days to extol the courage 
and wisdom of a Minister who has decided to pay the soldier what 
has been promised him in the Queen’s name. We shall stand amazed 
at the candour with which the deficiencies in the Infantry and 
Artillery are admitted now that it has become impossible by any 
subterfuge to conceal them a day longer. We shall be humbly 
grateful for the abandonment of the craze in pursuance of which it 
was sought to link together the batteries in the same fashion which 
has already proved ruinous to the battalions, and in our joy we shall 
be expected to forget that those who are now compelled to put astop 
to this foolish proceeding are the same gentlemen who a few months 
ago, without rhyme or reason and in defiance of the opinion of the 
Service, invented the scheme and inflicted it upon the Artillery. We 
shall be expected to be thankful for the reduction of deferred pay, 
for the increase in the effective strength of the home battalions, for the 
promise of greater employment for discharged soldiers, for the revival 
of the twelve years’ term, for the bounties to be given for re-engage- 
ment, and for the partial destruction of the Reserve in order to 
strengthen the first line. But it would be well if we do not allow 
our gratitude to blind us to the simple fact that these are the very 
things which the War Office has over and over again denounced as 
the suggestion of ignorant and ill-disposed amateurs and has refused 
at any price to permit. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it would be wise to keep cool and to 
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ask whether official refusals and denial in 1898 are of much more 
value than similar refusals and denials in 1878, 1888, or in any 
other year. The authority which a year or two ago was for the 
maintaining of the Reserve at any price, looked on re-engagement as 
the curse of the Army, regarded deferred pay as the salvation of the 
soldier, or, at any rate, of the system, now dogmatises with equal 
vigour and assurance in favour of the contrary proposition in every 
case. Is it not, at any rate, conceivable that when we meet with the 
same inspired dogmatism defending and shielding the remaining 
abuses and justifying the surviving fads of the War Office, there may 
be no more justification for it than we now know there was when it 
was invoked to justify those other abuses and fads which have been at 
last surrendered ? 

The battalion depot system will be defended by the same men 
who defended deferred pay, stoppages, and many other illogical and 
dangerous practices, and it will be defended in the same way. ‘The 
Highest Military Authority ’ will be invoked as usual to justify the 
wrecking of the Cavalry, the ignoring of regimental feeling, the 
extension of sham territorialism and the maintenance of the existing 
organisation of the War Office. Will it be considered the duty of 
all good men to sit open-mouthed in awe-struck admiration and to 
swallow all that they are told because ‘The Highest Military 
Authority’ has chosen to stick to this particular set of shams after 
abandoning so many others ? 


SCANDALUM MaGnattMm! 


We shall be told, of course, that the decisions arrived at are ‘the 
decisions of the Cabinet.’ A solemn thought! As a matter of fact 
they will be nothing of the kind, they will merely represent the 
views of a certain section of the War Office endorsed by Ministers in 
Parliament. The members of the Cabinet have other matters to 
attend to than the principles of Army organisation—-matters no doubt 
of great importance. It may be said without impertinence that the 
members of the present Cabinet have earned distinction in researches 
other than those of a military kind, and that the knowledge they 
possess of the military problems which are now under discussion 
comes to them to a certain extent at second hand. It is natural, and 
indeed almost inevitable, that this stould be so, but the admission 
of the fact should be sufficient to put us on our guard. Ministers 
are instructed by their professional advisers—a just and reasonable 
procedure no doubt—-but in this case it is precisely the wisdom and 
competence of those professional advisers which is called in question. 
If due account be not taken of this circumstance we shall merely 
move round and round in a vicious circle, the Cabinet sheltering 
itself under the authority of its professional advisers, while the pro- 
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fessional advisers will decline all responsibility on the ground that 
the views expressed are those of the Cabinet. All real criticism and 
examination of facts as they are will thus become impossible ? 
Lastly, one word must be said about the War Office itself. It is 
impossible for any one to study the peculiarities of that institution 
without discovering that there is a sort of perpetual circulation of 
criticism and self-excuse going on among its members. The military 
members are always anxious and ready to point out that if there be 
error or shortcoming in any direction it is not their fault, but must 
be attributed to one or other of the civil branches. The civil 
branches reply, with equal animation, that it is the military men who 
are the defaulters. That such questions should interest, and even 
agitate, the War Office officials it is not hard to understand ; but it is 
extremely difficult to comprehend why the officials should cherish 
the belief that the public takes the slightest interest in their contro- 
versy. The failure stands confessed, and as far as the taxpayer is 
concerned it does not matter two straws whether General A. or Mr. B., 
the Right Hon. So-and-so or Sir Somebody Else, C.B., was or is 
responsible for any particular act or omission. The public want an 
efficient army with the money they pay, they do not get it, and their 
sole interest in the matter is that so scandalous a state of things 
should come to an end, and that their public servants, instead of 


wasting their time and making excuses and shifting blame on to 
each other’s shoulders, should do the work for which they are re- 
sponsible, and should produce a result which will enable the country 
to face its foes without fear, and to hold its own in confidence. 


Note.—Since the above was written Lord Lansdowne’s memo- 
randum accompanying the Army Estimates has been issued. Its 
appearance, however, does not necessitate the alteration of a single 
word that has been written. The document does, however, give 
official notice of the intention of the War Office to compel Parliament 
to indulge in a lamentable waste of public money; and of their 
determination to refuse at any cost to reform either the system which 
has failed or the Office which has produced the failure. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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THE NAVY 
AND THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE 


THE country will probably never know with any degree of exactitude 
how dearly it has had to pay for the engineering dispute. But 
without doubt a most important item in the bill of costs of this labour 
war has been the ruin of the naval programme sketched by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in his usual ‘ Statement’ to Parliament 
in introducing the Navy Estimates. He was then able to refer in 
optimistic terms to the progress of the work of building up the 
British navy so as to keep pace with other Powers. He congratulated 
the country on the fact that in the case of the battleships Mars and 
Jupiter and the cruisers Powerful and Terrible, to quote only four 
notable cases of expeditious construction, the contractors had 
completed the vessels from five to six months before the contract 
dates, and that the naval programme had to that extent been 
anticipated. Encouraged by these signs of healthy activity, Mr. 
Goschen announced that the battleships Cesar, Illustrious, and 
Hannibal—three powerful vessels of the Majestic type, with a dis- 
placement of 14,900 tons each, and an indicated horse-power of 
10,000 under natural draught—would be completed towards the 
autumn. Turning to cruisers, he anticipated a large accession of new 
and effective vessels, and prophesied that seven cruisers of the Talbot 
class would be ready for sea by April last; that four vessels of 
the Diadem type then under construction would be completed be- 
fore the present financial year closed; that three vessels of the 
Arrogant type building in the dockyards would be ready for service 
before the end of the present official year; and that the Arrogant 
herself would be flying the pennant during the summer. Mr. 
Goschen also felt justified by the healthy industrial outlook in 
promising the completion of all the eight cruisers of the Pelorus 
type. Turning to new construction, he stated: ‘In the coming 
financial year it is proposed to commence four battleships, three 
third-class cruisers, two sloops, four twin-screw gunboats, two torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and a new royal yacht.’ These were the official 
promises which were held out, and careful calculations showed that 
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if the programme were carried out in its entirety there would be 
some improvement in the balance of naval power in favour of Great 
Britain, but that under the most favourable circumstances the 
measure of superiority over any probable alliance would be slight. 
The Navy League, indeed, refused to accept the programme as 
adequate. 

What have been the realisations of the financial year that is fast 
drawing to a close? Nearly twelve months have elapsed since Mr. 
Goschen made his optimistic forecasts, and in almost every impor- 
tant particular the intentions of the Admiralty have been frustrated 
by the six months’ dispute in the engineering trade, and, as aresult, 
the anticipated balance of naval power in Europe has been upset. 

It is not generally known how dependent the royal dockyards 
are, and must be under the present circumstances, upon private 
firms. Large shipbuilders in this country can—and do—build, arm, 
engine, and complete in every detail ships for foreign Powers— 
such as the Japanese battleships Fuji and Yashima, recently built 
. inthis country. The private firms are entirely independent of the 
dockyards, but the dockyards have never been similarly independent 
of the great outside firms. The officials look to private firms for 
engines, boilers, and all sorts of castings which can be manufactured 
more economically outside the yards by contractors who make such 
products their speciality. Apart from the direct effect of the dispute 
in bringing to a standstill the construction of warships given out to 
contract, the production of such castings as the stems and sterns of 
ships and of engines, and the etceteras of a war vessel, has practically 
ceased, and the disorganisation of the 20,000 skilled mechanics 
employed at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Sheerness, and Pem- 
broke dockyards has resulted. Though all these men have been 
kept employed, the officials have been at their wits’ ends at times to 
ward off the necessity of discharging in some departments, and to 
keep the great armies of men under their charge employed. Work 
has been found, but at what an expenditure in added cost of produc- 
tion probably the public will never know. Plain facts bearing on the 
promises and realisation of the present year’s new construction tell a 
sad tale of work undone. 

As has been stated already, the Cesar, Illustrious, and Hannibal 
were to be completed ‘ towards the autumn’ of last year. This is the 
beginning of March. The Cesar hoisted the pennant as recently as 
the 13th of January last for the Mediterranean station, and the 
best that the Chatham officials can promise as to the Illustrious is 
that she shall be completed by the end of this current March, while 
the Hannibal did not undergo her gun trials at Portsmouth until 
the second week in February, and will not be ready for the pennant 
until the next financial year. 

There is a similar tale of unfulfilled hopes if we turn to the 
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battleship construction. On the 4th of January 1897 the Cunopus 
and Goliath were commenced at Portsmouth and Chatham respec- 
tively. On the 15th of February, when the Ocean’s keel-plates were 
laid, Devonport joined in this battleship construction race. From 
these three dockyards came the assurance that all previous records 
would be beaten. These hopes were soon damped by delays that 
occurred almost directly the dispute in the engineering trade com- 
menced, and soon the race was abandoned owing to the contractors’ 
inability to supply the stem and sternpost castings. By a fortunate 
coincidence Portsmouth managed to get her huge product off the 
slip on the 13th of October last, but at Chatham and Devonport the 
progress of the two vessels has been sadly delayed. It is hoped that 
the Goliath will be launched before the end of the present financial 
year, but it is certain that no such qualified good fortune will attend 
the Ocean, and neither of these three ships will be completed and 
ready for sea in eighteen months from the date of the laying of the 
first keel-plates as was hoped, nor probably in two years. As a 
matter of fact, the Canopus is the only one of the six new vessels of 
this class—the Albion, Glory, and Vengeance being under con- 
struction in private yards at Blackwall, Birkenhead, and Barrow- 
in-Furness—that has been launched. But for the strike all these 
six powerful vessels, each of 12,950 tons displacement, would have 
already left the slips and probably would have been ready for the 
pennant by next autumn. 

The result of this delay in the construction of the three war- 
ships building in the royal dockyards is that the laying of the 
keel-plates of three of the four new ironclads mentioned by Mr. 
Goschen last March has had to be postponed. The Formidable, 
Implacable, and Irresistible were the names of the new battleships to 
be built at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham. The financial year 
is fast drawing to a close, and it is uncertain when the keel-plates of 
either of these leviathans, which we sadly need to equalise the rapid 
new construction of Russia and France, will be laid down. The 
fourth battleship of this type which is to be built by private contract 
also exists only on paper. The net result of the year’s battleship 
construction has therefore been the completion of one of three first- 
class battleships, all of which should have been ready for the pennant 
many months ago, and the launch of one of six battleships, which 
should now be completing for sea; while neither of the four battle- 
ships included in this year’s programme has been commenced. 
What bearing such a state of affairs might have on our naval forces 
in case of war next year is plain. It is unnecessary to attempt to 
picture the possible influence of these delays on our national interests 
if the gauntlet were thrown down by this country early next year. 
Were the Navy then called upon ‘to clear for action,’ the British 
fleet would be without the assistance of six first-class battleships of 
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the most modern type, powerful for offence and defence, with an 
aggregate displacement of 77,700 tons and main armaments of ninety- 
six guns. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the influence which the 
presence of these warships might have on any action. Evenif peace 
is maintained—as we must all devoutly desire—the British fleet in 
comparison with the naval forces of the other great Powers will be 
six battleships short of the standard of strength which the Admiralty 
consider necessary for our national safety. And there are not want- 
ing critics—all the most active members of the Navy League, for 
example—who have never concealed their belief that this standard is 
too low. 

It is not only in battleship construction that delay has been 
occasioned by the engineering dispute. Mr. Goschen held out the 
hope that, of the nine cruisers of the Talbot class—vessels of 5,600 
tons displacement, a speed of eighteen or nineteen knots under 
natural draught, with main armaments of eleven guns each—seven 
would be completed before the close of the last financial year, and that 
the remainder would be completed by last April. Four of these 
vessels are flying the pennant, but the other five have only quite re- 
cently reached that stage when they-are labelled ‘ Fleet Reserve,’ 
which usually means everything except that they are ready for imme- 
diate service. None of these five ships has been commissioned. All 
the four second-class cruisers of the Arrogant class were to have been 
ready for service by the end of March. The parent ship, the Arro- 
gant, has at last been completed, and hoisted the pennant on the 27th 
of January, while the other three vessels, the Gladiator, Furious, and 
Vindictive, are still incomplete at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chat- 
ham. Of the eight first-class cruisers of 11,000 tons displacement 
each, the Andromeda, Amphitrite, Argonaut, Ariadne, Diadem, 
Europa, Niobe, and Spartiate, the Diadem and Andromeda are 
practically completed, but the Argonaut was launched as recently 
as the 24th of January last, and the Ariadne, Amphitrite, Ewropa, 
and Niobe are locked up, mere skeletons, in the contractors’ yards, 
while the Spartiate is similarly useless at Pembroke. Of these 
eight vessels, four of which were laid down in 1895, not one is fit 
for service. 

As to third-class cruisers, the First Lord of the Admiralty pro- 
mised that all the eight ships of the Pelorus type, with a displace- 
ment of 2,135 tons each, would be completed during the financial 
year now drawing toa close. By dint of great effort the leading ship 
of this class, the Pelorus, which was laid down as long ago as May 
1895, was completed and commissioned for service in the Channel 
Squadron on the 30th of March last. None of her sister vessels is 
complete, much less in commission, though the Proserpine, which is 
still notified as ‘ building,’ is in an advanced stage at Sheerness. The 
Pomone, on the other hand, was only launched as recently as the 25th 
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of November last, and will not be ready for service for nine months 
at least. The remaining five cruisers of this type are ‘hung up’ in 
various stages of incompleteness. 

Turning to the three third-class cruisers and two sloops which 
were included in the building programme of 1897-98, the news is of 
a more satisfactory character. Though only quite recently com- 
menced, it is gratifying that all these five vessels are in course of 
construction at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, and Sheerness. 

These facts regarding the stages at which the various ships have 
arrived reveal this somewhat startling situation—as a result mainly of 
the engineering strike, we are at the present moment short of two 
battleships, four first-class cruisers of the Diadem class, three second- 
class cruisers of the Arrogant type, seven cruisers similar to the 
Pelorus ; and, moreover, all the other work of construction, both in 
the dockyards and in private shipbuilding yards, is lamentsbiy behind- 
hand. However anxious Mr. Goschen may be to continue the ener- 
getic policy of construction that Lord George Hamilton initiated, he 
will find himself unable to make any heroic effort, unless he decides 
to put a larger proportion of the new ships out to contract than has 
been usual, and at the same time enlarges the list: of private firms who 
are permitted to tender. In view of the increased speed with which 
French and Russian warships are being built, and the keen rivalry 


that exists between these two Powers and this country, the delay in 
the carrying out of the naval programme of 1897-98 is nothing short 
of a national calamity. 


ARCHIBALD 8. Hurp. 





A BRIEF NOTE ON 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER POLICY 


Wiruin the last few years the boundaries of Russia, Afghanistan, and 
British India have been mutually delimited with the definite purpose 
of removing causes of possible conflict. Both Russia and Afghanistan 
at once moved up to the new boundary lines, and since they had 
become responsible for those living within them, it was the natural 
course and the right course to take. 

For Russia, the process of absorption was easy, for the mountain 
ranges bordering India and Afghanistan to the north and west, turn 
all their more severe features towards India; on the further side 
they decline gradually into almost level uplands and plain, over 
which the Cossack cavalry could work right up to the new border. 

The Afghans in the same manner were favoured by the nature of 
the country, all the more difficult portions of the ranges of mountains 
to the east falling within the line demarcated to British India. 
Furthermore, they were dealing with co-religionists, with whom 
fusion was natural. 

When these frontiers were thus marked out, it would have been 
just as natural and as right for us to have moved our frontier posts to 
the new boundary, since we also became responsible for the people 
living within it, and for the freedom of the several important passes 
through the mountains. Had our new frontier line been as easy of 
access as in the case of our neighbours, there would probably have 
been no question but that it would have been right and proper in the 
interests of peace and civilisation to have moved up to it. 

Unfortunately, the nature of the country and the hostility of the 
people—a hostility nurtured by a differing and intolerant religion 
and by the restriction of their sacred rights of plunder—combined 
to make the task very difficult and costly, and we have hitherto 
refused to recognise the duties that have, without doubt, fallen to 
us. Whatever may be said now as to the wisdom of thus extending 
our responsibilities, the thing was done, and it was done deliberately, 
with the view of diminishing the chances of conflicts of authority, 
and in the interests of peace. 
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We might have continued for some time longer to evade these 
responsibilities, although sooner or later the question would have 
been forced upon us by some conflict between the tribes within our 
sphere and those within the Afghan border, or, as in the present 
case, by the closing of the Khyber Pass ; but the situation that was 
blinked has now been forced into the light of day. If weare to have 
peace on our borders, and if we are to maintain our credit in the 
eyes of our neighbours, we cannot permit the growth of a series of 
independent, well-armed, inaccessible Alsatias within our borders, 
and on the borders of our neighbours, who have on their part carried 
law and order, though in one case of a rude kind, up to their frontier 
lines. 

Objection may be raised that we ought not, for our own ends, to 
mark out boundaries in this way, and then deprive people who have 
not been consulted of their independence. This, however, is an 
objection that would rule us out of India and Africa altogether, and 
would rule Russia out of the sinks of iniquity of Bokhara and 
Samarkand that she has swept clean. Moreover, in the case of the 
North-West frontier, some tribes now included within our sphere 
openly expressed their preference for our ‘King Log’ rather than 
for the Afghan ‘King Stork,’ and begged us to save them. The 
‘independence’ of these tribes implies merely the freedom from all 
control cherished by predatory races. How much they value it may 
be realised from the fact that large numbers of them have from time 
to time crossed into our settled borderland to make homes where 
they might perchance lead quiet lives, and many clans have at 
various times petitioned to be annexed and protected. It is out of 
the question that at this time of day important passes and trade 
routes, and the peace of frontiers, should be at the mercy of a few 
handfuls of lawless savages. In such a case the mild control that 
is desired need not excite compassion. 

Looking, then, at the main features of the problem—the responsi- 
bility that is already ours in the eyes of our neighbours ; the nature 
of the frontier country, which lends itself to the formation of a series 
of strongholds of disorder ; the increasing tendency of the tribes to 
acquire military efficiency and the most modern weapons—it seems 
clear that some control up to the Afghan frontier should be arrived 
at. The alternative is a return to the recent very dangerous situa- 
tion—the tribes, left to themselves except when they become 
intolerable, daily becoming stronger and better armed, daily becom- 
ing more liable to influences from without hostile to us, and looking 
always at their interests as opposed to ours. Well armed, they 
would be secure in their fastnesses, and would be masters of our 
frontier ; the result of all the recent expenditure of life and 
treasure being a last state worse than the first. 

As to the steps to be taken to secure the desired control, Sir 
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Robert Sandeman has given us a very clear lead, and the condition 
into which he has brought the southern portion of the frontier may 
equally be realised on the north. In his own words, ‘We must knit ® 
the frontier tribes into our Imperial system in time of peace and make 
their interests ours,’ and a policy of indifference varied by punitive 
expeditions and blockades will not achieve this end. 

In the first place, the chain of tribes along the frontier should, 
as far as possible, be disconnected. Nature in some way lends itself to 
this, for the tribes in the north between the Khyber Pass and the 
Indus are almost entirely separated from the Afridis by a stretch of 
plain country, and the Kuram valley separates the tribes of Tirah 
from the more southern Waziris. 

The divisions thus indicated by nature might be emphasised, and 
this consideration brings us to the conclusion that the key of the 
whole matter lies with the Afridis; the tribe that dominates the 
Khyber Pass (which our engagements oblige us to keep open), that 
inhabits the most difficult piece of country on the frontier, is the 
best armed, and is the connecting link between the tribes of the 
north and those of the south. 

For the present, therefore, it seems that the whole attention of 
those responsible should be turned to that tribe, and that at all costs 
they should be brought under control. It is not reasonable that 
20,000 uncivilised lawless tribesmen should be permitted to obstruct 
the peaceful policy of a great empire. 

The task of bringing them into submission should not, however, 
be very difficult, now that they have seen their country penetrated 
and overrun. Already some thousands of them are in our service, 
and the numbers might be increased. These needy mountaineers 
have their price, and it would be an economical policy to induce as 
many of them as possible to find occupation and profit away from 
their mountains. The Khyber Rifles, who are Afridis, might be 
recruited up to two or three battalions, and induced to serve in other 
parts of India. At all costs, however, this tribe should be brought 
into absolute submission. They should be told that Tirah will be 
permanently occupied unless they submit; and if still defiant, a 
sufficient force to prevent all resumption of cultivation, without 
which they cannot exist, should be quartered for the ensuing 
summer in their higher and more productive valleys. 

There is no doubt whatever that a determined policy such as this 
would bring about’ the submission of this clan, and the opportunity 
should then be taken to secure a summer station for the British 
troops within easy reach of Peshawur, a measure that in itself would 
soon save more lives than the present campaign has cost us. Of 
course the owners of the ground thus occupied should be compen- 
sated, and the Afridi valleys generally should be left absolutely to 
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the government of their tribal councils, whose influence we should 
endeavour to increase by every possible means. 

It is to be deplored that it has become necessary to treat thus 
roughly a people many of whom have served us and still serve us 
loyally, and the cause that induced them to throw away the heavy 
subsidy that they received for keeping open the Khyber Pass, and to 
break agreements which they had faithfully observed for many 
years, should be ascertained. But whatever the cause may have 
been, our own engagements, formally entered into by a Liberal 
Government, and endorsed by its successors, require that the Pass 
should be kept open; and we cannot, with regard to the credit and 
dignity on which our rule in India is founded, again permit that it 
should be thus wilfully closed. 

The remaining tribes, thus to some extent isolated, may well ‘be 
left for the present to such civilising influences as can be brought to 
hear upon them. The Afridis once subdued, they will be quick to 
realise the inevitable. The ideal for this frontier would be a series 
of protected states, such as Kashmir and the small hill states in the 
more eastern Himalayas, each governed by its own chiefs or councils, 
and as far as possible detached from each other. The right to trade 
with the lowlands should be made contingent on good behaviour, 
and each tribe should be induced to raise a levy, such as the Afridi 
Khyber Rifles, these in course of time being induced to serve out of 
their states. Paid and armed by us, they might be useful, and 
would give employment to the more restless spirits. It seems im- 
portant that each tribe or group of tribes should have special officers 
detailed to conduct relations with them, to ascertain their special 
wants, to gain their confidence, and above all to watch their arma- 
ments. Such measures as these, however, can be more properly 
indicated by the present frontier officers. 

Keeping in view merely freedom from what may be termed 
‘domestic’ disturbances on our frontier, it seems undoubted that the 
‘Sandeman’ policy of the southern portion of the frontier should be 
introduced into the more northern; but looking also to the farther 
question of defence against a foreign invasion, the necessity for 
bringing the tribes into line with us seems almost as pressing. It 
has been urged that the tribes, if left to their present savage inde- 
pendence, would oppose an invader of their valleys from whichever 
quarter he might come. It is difficult to see why they should do so, 
when the invader would have so much to offer them. His agents 
would pave his way with prospects of the plunder of rich cities and 
with offers of lands on the plains, while it is difficult on the other 
hand to see what we could offer them for their alliance. Their 
probable attitude, however, towards the invader of India is a matter 
of pure conjecture, and can afford no foundation for a policy. 

As to the financial difficulties that have been raised, the policy 
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that would make frontier wars impossible in the future must surely 
in the end be the most economical. 

There is no doubt whatever that, although the tribes may at first 
resent control and may be suspicious of our purposes, in course of 
time they will learn that we mean them no harm, and that we have 
no wish to interfere with their internal affairs. Once assured of this, 
they will throw in their lot with us. 

British influence and authority, exercised however strictly through 
local means, would then be conterminous with the frontier that is 
recognised by our neighbours as ours, and for which, in their view at 
any rate, we are responsible. 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
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MILLAIS'S WORKS 
AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


THE exhibition of John Everett Millais’s life-work, which commenced 
with the New Year at the Royal Academy, and is still open there, 
has produced everywhere a profound, an indelible impression. Not, 
indeed, that the chorus has been one of absolute harmony in praise 
throughout, or that criticism has in every case been synonymous 
with laudatory comment and sympathetic appreciation. There have 
been plenty of discords and ‘ unpleasing sharps’ to season the praise, 
and it is well perhaps that this should be. Millais’s art is robust 
enough—robustness is indeed the dominant characteristic of its 
maturity—to stand such treatment, and to emerge from it purified 
and the stronger. The de mortuis nil nisi bonum is not for artists 
of his calibre, but for the smaller men, whom, dismissing with a 
word of indulgent praise and brotherly sympathy, we put away and 
forget. We honour Millais more by judging him according to Vol- 
taire’s dictum: ‘On doit des égards aux vivants; on ne doit aux 
morts que la vérité.’ The best of the English master’s art is for all 
time. Why, then, should we not have and seize the opportunity 
of passing it through the sieve, which shall leave to us enough and 
to spare that is precious, suffering to sink into their proper place the 
too numerous specimens of accomplished mediocrity which charac- 
terise, though by no means exclusively, his period of maturity and 
of too great vogue with the less artistic section of the general public ? 

It has been said, and said with much truth, that Millais’s fame 
would stand even higher than it does at the present moment—both 
with his critics and with that larger class of admirers who care not so 
much to reason as to the precise quality of what they enjoy—had this 
sifting been done by the Royal Academy before the present exhibition 
was definitively constituted. On the other hand, it is well to bear in 
mind that we have here unrolled before our eyes not only what is 
practically the life-work of the great English painter, but, for those 
who know how to read, the very man himself. 

We see how naturally, and in some respects how unfortunately, 
the developments of his art followed the developments of his career ; 
how his unexampled popularity imposed upon him certain formulas, 
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and those not the most significant or the most representative that 
might be extracted from his works, but rather the cheaper and the 
more obvious. We should be able to perceive, however, at the same 
time, that his genius, though it inevitably suffered transformation 
and gave forth less light and heat than in those radiant early days, 
was not dead, but only dormant. Let the shock be but strong enough, 
and it shone forth again, served by a more masterly and decisive 
power of execution than had ever been at its command before. And 
it will be felt, too, that in the last sad period of physical suffering 
and decay it took a new colour, a new beauty, bursting through the 
upper crust formed by the commonplace and the prosaically literal, 
and standing forth again, fresh and undimmed, with an added touch 
of almost childlike pathos. 

Fashion, not only to-day but in past times, has had much to 
answer for. By which, of course, is meant not the just fame accorded 
to and worn by commanding genius, but that persistent and unwise 
engouement for one particular artist, and one particular style of 
that artist, which forces him to repeat, with or without variation, 
that which has won applause, and repeating to turn what was once 
invention into facile repetition of mere formula. Raphael himself 
suffered terribly from fashion—from the fashion of his own day, 
which was the lavish favour of potentates and cities competing for 
his works. His fame would have stood far higher still than it 
actually does, had his own brush, instead of that of pupils, realised 
those supreme creations of his latest period, which we now see dimmed 
even less by time than by the harsh, unsubtle technique of his 
interpreters. Titian, too, in the zenith of his powers, in the full 
splendour of his worldly success, had his moment when the flame of 
genius burnt low, and the highest mastery of technique that the 
world had yet seen did not make full amends for a marked diminu- 
tion of the true artistic passion. 

Van Dyck, who had passed not unscathed through the ordeal of 
the artist’s life in Genoa and Rome, and of increased popularity 
after his return to Antwerp, succumbed to the tremendous demands 
made upon him by the fashionable world of England, following the 
lead of Charles and his court. The splendid and charming Fleming 
was not only, beyond any possibility of rivalry or even of competition, 
the first painter in England ; he would be, nay, he was to the life, the 
country gentleman, the magnificent and generous courtier, the 
artist-prince, like his master and friend Rubens. Had it been other- 
wise, he might have been spared to art another score years or more ; 
the museums and palaces of Europe might have been even better 
filled than they are now with the masterpieces of aristocratic 
portraiture. 

For how many ‘pot boilers,’ for how many weak and washy pro- 
ductions in the life-work of even such masters as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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and Gainsborough, is not the insistent clamour of fashion answerable ? 
For how much that is pompous, frigid, and conventional in that of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ? 

But we are wandering into side paths and away from our main 
subject—Millais at the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
Note has been taken of the depth and reality of the impression made 
on all unprejudiced observers by this extraordinarily varied and 
powerful display. Some are completely subjugated by the candid 
simplicity and the intense sincerity of the standpoint, by the patient 
truthfulness first, and then the breadth, vigour, and accomplishment of 
the technique, the typically and nobly British aspect of the whole; 
others are half recalcitrant still, and yearn for a grace, for a musical 
rhythm and flow that are not, save exceptionally, there; for a more 
captivating truth in the presentment of the essentially feminine 
element in female portraiture; for certain happy audacities, certain 
refreshing and consoling harmonies of line and colour to which the 
modern schools, radiating from France, have now accustomed us. 

Still those who approach our master without parti pris—put- 
ting aside the spirit of the arch-scoffer, who to all things said Nay 
—must own him the most essentially English figure, the greatest 
English painter on the whole, that the latter half of the century has 
seen. We must not expect from him, after the first happy time 
when youthful ardour went hand in hand with an accomplishment 
extraordinary already of its kind, the romantic passion, the trans- 
muting power that marked even the most imperfect productions of 
Rossetti. Mr. Watts soars easily, even in his less happy efforts, 
into regions where Millais but seldom attempted to gain a 
footing, and in his interpretative portraiture sums up with the 
higher truth the noblest qualities of mankind. Frederick Walker, 
with that tremulous tenderness of his, finds his way straighter to 
our hearts; George Mason within the comparative narrow limits 
of his art, as we know it in its late and exquisite maturity, 
is perhaps the most completely satisfying of our modern British 
painters. Of two other English-speaking artists whose names natu- 
rally suggest themselves when the front line of contemporaries is 
being discussed—we refer to Mr. Whistler and Mr. J. S. Sargent— 
nothing need be said in this connection. Neither the exquisite 
subtleties of the one, nor the stimulating audacities of the other, 
have about them anything that is characteristically English. Here 
America has been the mother, France, however, the foster mother, to 
whom the greater debt is owing. Yet, though it is quite conceivable 
that one should find oneself drawn by bonds of a warmer and more 
loving sympathy towards all or any of the masters just now enume- 
rated—seeing that they on occasion rise higher, lift the veil from more 
secret beauties, or penetrate deeper into the very heart of things—it 
would be much less conceivable that the attempt should seriously be 
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made to give to any one among them artistic precedence of Millais. 
He, as we see him here in the series of masterly achievements which 
stand forth solid and enduring, amidst other performances less noble and 
less enduring, on the walls of the Royal Academy, has brought forth 
more that is complete and satisfying of its kind, and excelled more 
variously than any one of his contemporaries. He has been more use- 
ful, in the highest sense of the word, to his generation ; he has more 
comprehensively, if less profoundly, and with a less delicate intuition, 
expressed certain essential aspects of his own time and his own 
country. 

Passing over the boyish productions, of which the Etty-like 
‘Cymon and Iphigenia’ is the most important, we may come at once 
to the famous ‘ Lorenzo and Isabella,’ painted when Millais was but 
a boy of twenty, and as such unique in the history of English art. 
There is about this piece a grotesqueness so obvious as to need no 
discussion ; but it is a grotesqueness so sincere that we need no more 
resent it than we do that of the great Netherlanders of the fifteenth 
century, whose legitimate successor the young Millais here, without 
imitation, shows himself. Still, the penetrating truth of the delinea- 
tion, the capacity for the individual- statement of fact, is already 
extraordinary. Moreover, there is a sly unction, a kind of Shake- 
spearian mingling of grave and gay in the conception, which is not 
easily discoverable in any production of the later time. In the 
‘Ferdinand lured by Ariel’ of the same year, Millais, preserving this 
rare quality, soars yet for once into those realms of the imagination, 
the threshold of which his spirit has so rarely crossed. 

In these works, and far more strongly still in the ‘ Christ in the 
House of His Parents’ (‘The Carpenter’s Shop’) of 1850, and the 
‘Ophelia’ of 1852, he shows already an independence, a capacity for 
the most complete self-expression in a style adopted with conviction 
and deliberately worked out, such as in the youth and earliest man- 
hood of the creative artist are so rare as to be almost unique. He 
was barely twenty-three when the last of these famous canvases was 
painted, and save for the encouragement that he derived from the 
stimulating contact with the other members of the Brotherhood, he 
could not be said to show descent from or community with any 
predecessor or elder contemporary. This peculiarity may in part be 
traced to the system which obtained, and still obtains, in England, of 
teaching by-precept rather than by personal example ; it must also in 
a great measure be accounted for by the strength of the painter’s 
personality and by his incapacity for submitting to or assimilating 
outside influences. At this age of twenty-three we find even the 
greatest masters dominated by their teachers. Raphael at twenty- 
four produced the beautiful ‘Sposalizio’ of the Brera, one of the 
masterpieces of the Umbrian school; yet in it he clearly marked his 
descent from Timoteo Viti, Perugino, and Pinturicchio, Van Dyck, 
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when at the same age he started upon his Italian tour, had already 
standing to his credit such splendid performances as the ‘ Pren- 
dimiento,’ and ‘The Brazen Serpent’ of Madrid, the ‘ Christ crowned 
with Thorns’ of Berlin, and the ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak 
with the Beggar’ of Windsor—still in the Royal gallery ascribed 
to Rubens. Still he could not be deemed to have in any degree 
emancipated himself from the all-powerful influence of his master. 

And again, thoroughly as the subject has been threshed out, 
it cannot be too often repeated, that the whole movement of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was of a kind for which it would be hard 
to find an exact parallel, whether in ancient or modern times. It 
was a genuine return, not indeed to the methods, but to the fresh- 
ness and naiveté of the primitives, to their wide-eyed and delighted 
surprise in the close and loving contact with Nature. It is for this 
reason that we cannot be otherwise than indulgent to their awkward- 
nesses, their stumblings, which are far asunder as the poles from the 
archaistic affectations of the Pre-Raphaelite school in its second 
development. In their strenuous and sustained efforts to see the 
world’s appearances for themselves, and not through the discoloured 
glasses of others, the members of the Brotherhood were the pre 
cursors of the foreign pleinairistes and lwminaristes of the most 
pronounced type, though it is highly probable that they would have 
shrunk from any such designation. Remarkable observer as Millais 
shows himself of atmospheric phenomena in ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop’ 
and especially in ‘ The Blind Girl,’ he is on this particular ground not 
so manifestly a pioneer as Rossetti and Mr. Holman Hunt. The poet- 
painter of the group starts as a veritable pleinairiste in the ‘ Girlhoodof 
the Virgin,’ and as such, too, manifests himself in many a drawing of 
that golden early time, now at the New Gallery. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
with all his over-insistence and his incomplete suggestion of atmo- 
spheric environment, goes even farther in the search for undiluted 
truth when he ventures upon such studies of true sunlight and 
coloured shadow as ‘The Strayed Sheep.’ Many a night scene of his 
—such as the beautiful ‘ Florence’ of the South Kensington Museum 
—is nothing more or less than a subtle and pathetic ‘impression, 
less aggressive but not less faithfully observed than those with which 
we are to-day familiar. 

Millais in ‘The Carpenter’s Shop ’—in all probability without 
any deliberate reasoning out with himself of the standpoint—made 
at one bound, or rebound, a return to that true evangelical simplicity 
in the treatment of sacred history and legend, which Europe had not 
known since Rembrandt ceased to paint. There is no pose, no self- 
consciousness, in this seemingly audacious adoption of modern British 
types to express the Divine personages. It was thus, and thus only, 
that Millais found he could express the essence of what he sought to 
convey. The critics and the public of the time, shocked by these rough 
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unidealised types taken straight from the people, and unmindful of 
the wonderfully precise and expressive drawing, of the pure if too 
erude radiance of the colour, broke out into a chorus of execration. 
Unluckily, as the writer ventures to hold, the young painter worked 
this vein of virgin ore no more. Within the last ten years, however, 
a German artist, Herr Fritz von Uhde, bred in the open-air school of 
modern France, has made his artistic fortune by a quite independent 
return to this point of view, if not to these particular methods. He 
has been followed on this ground by manya French and many a 
Scandinavian painter, the former showing themselves on this ground 
too self-conscious, too evidently desirous of ‘ astonishing the citizen,’ 
to be wholly convincing. 

The ‘ Ophelia’ is in many ways Millais’s most beautiful picture. 
No Memline could paint more exquisitely or with a more heart- 
piercing truth than the Englishman has done in the drowning figure 
of the distraught maiden, who fades gently out of life, breathing 
forth her swan-song as she is borne along by the clear waters so soon 
to overwhelm her. Millais will, after this effort, infinitely broaden 
and mature his style; but rarely, indeed, if ever, will he rise so 
high, or show creative power of the same rare order. True to the 
principles of the Brotherhood, he has laboriously and exquisitely 
painted the woman, the tangle of underwood and herbage, the water, 
just as he has seen these main elements of his picture; yet with the 
vivifying power of his own genius he has coloured the whole, and 
made of what began as accurate representation a genuine creation. 
The popular and ever-touching picture of the same year, ‘ The 
Huguenot ’—of which, by the way, no reproduction gives a 
thoroughly adequate idea—needs no new praise. 

In the ‘ Portrait of John Ruskin, Esq.’ (1854), which the poet- 
critic so enthusiastically admired, the landscape may possibly have 
botanical and geological correctness; it has to our eyes of to-day 
no charm, no atmosphere. The portrait itself, notwithstanding its 
curious formality and its entire disaccord with the landscape, is an 
admirable piece of modelling, as well as a conception of rare tenderness 
and beauty. ‘The Rescue’ (1855), showing a fireman as he carries 
three children down the staircase of a burning house to the half- 
distraught mother who stands holding out her arms to receive 
them, is notable in more ways than one. We see already signs of 
that too prosaic literalness which will be the rule rather than the 
exception in Millais’s middle time. The most remarkable feature 
is the contrast, both bold and subtle, between the artificial light of 
the blaze and the faint light of oncoming dawn which steals through 
the window. This contrast, like all the most striking effects of the 
young Pre-Raphaelites, arises naturally out of the subject. When 
French artists, with M. Besnard at their head, many years after this 
period, made of this contrast, deliberately worked out and worked up, 
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one of their most piquant decorative effects, they went to work other- 
wise and less legitimately—choosing their effect first, and making 
their subject match it as best it could. Among modern tours de force 
of this type, none perhaps is so admirable as Mr. J. 8. Sargent’s 
‘Carnation Lily, Lily Rose,’ now at the Tate Gallery. This, it is 
true, is much more than a brilliant exercise, since it shows that the 
most successful daring in experiment may go hand in hand with 
delicate truth and poetic simplicity. 

Let not those who are startled at the almost aggressive force of 
the painting in ‘The Blind Girl’ (1856) pass on disconcerted. 
The figures of the two girls, so pathetic in their blooming youth 
and their helplessness, as they are revealed in the hot, lurid 
sungleam, between two showers, are among the most remarkable 
things in the whole range of modern British art. ‘ Autumn Leaves’ 
(1856) and the much-discussed ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford’ (1857) 
may well be classed together as showing another onward stage in 
the first or Pre-Raphaelite period. It is here that Millais’s land- 
scape attains to a poetic significance, to an interpretative power 
in connection with the figures, which it will never again reach. 
When in the middle time he becomes a landscape painter in the 
popular acceptation of the term, he no longer—save in the excep- 
* tional instances to be pointed out later on—uses Nature as a vehicle 
for the expression of artistic emotion, but for the accurate statement 
of picturesque fact. ‘ Autumn Leaves’ has been praised by Mr. Ruskin 
with such splendid exaggeration that any fainter or more qualified 
appreciation would appear colourless. The chief attraction is 
perhaps the wistful tenderness which it seems to breathe forth, the 
curious sense of misgiving felt in the contemplation of the weird 
group of children, and the mist-enwreathed autumn landscape, so 
suggestive of winter to come. In ‘Sir Isumbras,’ which Mr. Ruskin 
abused as excessively as he had praised ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ our master 
comes nearer to the true romanticism of his brother in art, Rossetti. 
than he ever did except in the ‘ Ophelia,’ remaining withal the 
ardent, unabashed realist that he was by nature. Of the rare and 
intensely suggestive beauty of the landscape a word has already been 
said. What we have, however, is not Sir Isumbras crossing the 
ford, but Sir Isumbras halting deliberately in mid-stream, with 
his burden of rosy-cheeked children, in order that he may be seen 
and painted. The splendid old warrior in the golden armour dimmed 
with dust is'a portrait-figure, but one in whose eyes constancy and 
strenuous endeavour burn with a steady flame, giving to the time- 
worn face the aspect of the true hero. 

The golden days of the Pre-Raphaelite period close worthily with 
the beautiful ‘Vale of Rest,’ to which the slight hardness of the 
crystalline evening air, the slight excess of incisiveness in the 
dominant lines of the composition, lend, it may be, an additional 
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charm of wholesome vigour happily married to the most profound 
pécause the least demonstrative pathos. The keynote of the con- 
ception is renouncement, melancholy yet uncomplaining acquiescence 
in the decline of all things beautiful, in the decline of fair day 
into evening, in the decline of fair life into death ; the renounce- 
ment of love which makes all other renouncements easy. Millais 
has done nothing so noble of its kind as the powerful figure of 
the digging sister, so strong, so genuinely and naturally classic in 
its adherence to truth, and so finely contrasting with the quiescence 
of the nun who sits calmly expectant in the waning light of evening. 

And then, all at once, the flame of youth and genius becomes 
dimmer, although there is no pause, but on the contrary an expansion 
of technical resource, and a steady progress towards maturity. ‘The 
Black Brunswicker’ (1860) cannot be considered as more than a 
coldly precise repetition, or rather variation, infinitely more bourgeois 
in spirit, of the ‘ Huguenot ;’ and a variation with most of the thrill 
and the romance left out. ‘ My First Sermon’ (1863) gives well the 
touching bewilderment of childhood brought face to face with new 
sides of life, but sins like its companion, ‘My Second Sermon,’ in a 
too prosaic and literal transcription of things commonplace and in- 
significant in their ugliness. One notes with surprise that to the 
same year (1863) dates back what is with little doubt the master’s 
most triumphant and most thoroughly satisfying technical achieve- 
ment, ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ Let this wonderful, and at the time of 
its execution unique, moonlight piece be judged, however, altogether 
on its own merits, and without reference to Keats’s exquisite fantasy. 
Else must one find oneself constrained to own that all the glamour of 
the poetry has evaporated in the translation, that the enwrapping 
atmosphere of romance has been dispelled. The Millais of ten years 
before would naturally have shown himself a far less matured and 
consummate executant, but might have found himself more intimately 
insympathy with the subject. Yet the true ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ could, 
if the truth must be told, have been rendered by Rossetti alone. 

In 1865 we again light upon an exceptional work which even 
Millais’s most faithful admirers do not appear to have rated at its 
true value. ‘The Parable of the Tares’ or ‘The Enemy sowing 
Tares’ is conceived and expressed with a sweeping breadth and a 
tragic force for which it would be vain to seek any parallel among 
our master’s paintings. To find any other creation of his that is 
lighted from within with the same sombre glow of passion, one must 
turn to the woodcuts, out of which the Academicians should surely 
have made a representative selection. Something of the same 
tragic force gives colour and intensity to ‘Limerick Bells’ and ‘The 
Plague of Elliant.’ This conception of the Evil One as a hideous 
old Shylock, superhuman only in the supreme intensity of his 
malignity, is one of absolute originality. 
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There is no temptation to dwell upon such half successes or 
complete failures as ‘The Romans leaving Britain’ (1865) ani 
‘Jephthah’ (1867), unless it be to mark out the weak places 
in Millais’s armour. The ‘Stella’ and ‘ Vanessa’ of 1868 are 
superb examples of the painter’s power in wielding a rich, generous 
brush, as well as of his instinct as a colourist when he chose to 
give himself up unreservedly to this side of his art. The dexterity 
shown in the painting of the quaint eighteenth-century dresses 
is not that supreme mastery, that felicity of suggestion in the 
rendering of costume, that we look for and find in a Velazquez 
or a Frans Hals. Nor is it the patient accuracy that marks 
a Rigaud, a Largilliére, a Carle Vanloo, a Tocqué. It is a style 
of handling less consummate than that of the former masters, 
less frigid than that of the latter—and entirely the English painter’s 
own. How imposing a result he can attain to in this fashion is 
again proved in the sumptuous ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim’ (1873). 
To 1869 belong that wholly delightful and satisfactory piece of genre, 
‘The Gambler’s Wife,’ and the brilliant bravura ‘ Portrait of Nina, 
daughter of F. Lehmann, Esq.,’ the latter a daring harmony in white, 
both snowy and pinky, and peacock blue-green, relieved by the 
brightness of pink camellia buds. Excellent and sympathetic prose, 
but not more, is the finely painted life-size study ‘The Widow's 
Mite ;’ the scale on which this genre-like motive is carried out is 
excessive in relation to its true significance. 

The famous landscape, ‘ Chill October,’ brings us at once to the much 
debated question of Millais’s position as a landscape painter. To the 
writer it has always appeared that when he takes up a position as what 
may be called a professional landscapist, his work loses, in a great 
measure, the charm and significance of the earlier time. The effort 
is now not so much to record the depth and emotional intensity of the 
impression made by Nature when she is held in passionate embrace, as 
to state, as pictorially as may be, yet, it must be owned, with a weighty 
literalness which is not that of the poet-painter, the body of natural 
fact observed during such communion. Claude, Watteau, Wilson, 
Turner, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Troyon, Daubigny—to take the 
names that come at once under the pen—were such poet-painters of 
landscape, and their truth was the higher and the more comprehensive 
because they set themselves to interpret their own moods and Nature's 
at one and the same time. 

‘Chill October’ here is an accurate and beautiful study, but not 
much more. It does not carry us back into ourselves by any natural 
suggestion that the spirit of man has been in communion with that of 
Nature ; it does not take us beyond this particular corner of the world, 
this particular sky, this particular earth; it suggests little or nothing 
that. it does not actually present to the eye. What is true of this fine 
picture is true in a much greater degree of such popular canvases a8 
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‘Flowing to the River,’ ‘The Fringe of the Moor,’ ‘The Deserted 
Garden,’ ‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,’ and ‘Blow, Blow, thou 
Winter Wind!’ In ‘Scotch Firs’ Nature herself has provided a 
subject of monumental grandeur, and the painter has seen its bigness 
and allowed it to speak for itself. It is when Millais’s pulses are 
stirred, when his subject speaks to him of home and all that he most 
dearly loves on this fair earth, that in landscape he attains to that 
spiritual beauty without which it has no true place in art. Such 
subjects are the winter sunset scene ‘Christmas Eve’ (1887); the 
serenely beautiful ‘Murthly Water’ (1888), a little hard, it may be, 
in its pellucid clearness ; the tender twilight study, ‘ The Moon is up, 
and yet it is not Night’ (1889) ; above all ‘ The Old Garden’ (1888). 
This last is surely the artist’s masterpiece in this branch of his practice. 
Not only are the rich and beautiful motives, so difficult in their very 
richness to combine into an harmonious whole, handled with con- 
summate skill; not only is the poiat of view chosen with a rare and 
admirable intuition, but the scene in its simple homely beauty is 
bathed in an atmosphere of peace and love, indefinably yet none the 
less surely enveloping and spiritualising that which is presented 
with a charm so unaffected and yet so penetrating. 

It is, however, as the painter of men, and especially of men still 
vigorous in late maturity or old age, that Millais shows himself 
supreme, and it is on this ground alone, in his middle time, that he 
can be called great. He loves to depict the intellectually and 
physically strong, who, battling hard with the world and showing its 
scars in the furrows on brow and cheek, have arisen victorious from 
the fight, and hold it firmly in their grasp. Here no painter of the 
century can be said to have surpassed him. And this statement is 
deliberately made remembering Sir Thomas Lawrence, David and 
Ingres, our own Watts, Franz von Lenbach, Elie-Delaunay, Emile 
Wauters, Bonnat, Carolus-Duran. If Mr. Watts sums up the intel- 
lectual, the emotional personality, as no other painter of the time 
save perhaps Lenbach has done, Millais gives us the whole man, 
with mind and bedy iti perfect balance, with breath in his nostrils as 
well as speculation in his eyes. The ‘ Portrait of George Grote’ is, 
in its subdued golden glow, veracious and pathetic as a Rembrandt, 
a true presentment of serene and dignified old age. The great ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’ of 1879 is so masterlya piece of painting in its concentrated 
force and simplicity that the supreme fineness of the technique may at 
first sight escape the casual observer. Perfect as a portrait, the picture 
is, moreover, the very personification of elastic force, of watchful untiring 
vigour not less physical than intellectual. The ‘ Alfred, first Lord 
Tennyson ’ is surely, in its rugged realism, the greatest portrait ever 
painted of the late Laureate. There is, quite naturally and without 
pose or pretence, a Michelangelesque grandeur about the figure that 
stands facing the spectator wrapped in its long loose cloak of black. It 
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calls up the musings, the doubts and wrestlings of the philosopher- 
poet rather than the love-poems, the rustic idylls, the sunlight and 
shadow of the Arthurian romance. This is the Tennyson for whom 
it was possible to feel reverence and awe—nay, almost fear—as well 
as love. The well-known ‘ Portrait of J. C. Hook, Esq., R.A.,’ is a 
performance of monumental power, for all the unpretentious simplicity 
of the rendering ; British manliness and the beauty of hale, lovable 
old age could not be more finely conveyed. In the same category of 
noble works may be placed, though somewhat lower down in the 
seale, the ‘ John Bright,’ the ‘Sir James Paget,’ the ‘ Ornithologist, 
the ‘ Earl of Shaftesbury,’ the ‘ Luther Holden,’ and, one of the very 
last portraits, the ‘ Sir Richard Quain.’ A portrait-study, too, and a 
most moving representation of green old age, upheld by firm resolve, 
is ‘The Yeoman of the Guard.’ It is at the same time a magnificent 
study, a trumpet-toned harmony in flaming scarlet, deep purple, 
and gold. 

It is as a painter of women that it is least possible to consider 
Millais as the legitimate successor of our greatest British masters. 
He had too little sympathy with the physical graces of woman, with 
natural elegance and distinction, with the ultra-refinements of civilisa- 
tion ; moreover, he was not in the highest sense a painter of flesh, that 
is, of youthful supple flesh, with its semi-transparencies, through which 
the flush of the blood is seen. Stolid, and as uninteresting to us as 
they must have been to the painter, are all too many of these so-called 
‘fashionable’ portraits; and these are the things, if any, which 
might, without serious diminution of completeness in the exhibition 
as a whole, have been excluded. Among the best paintings of this 
class should be cited the charming ‘No!’ (portrait of Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, now Mrs. Stanley), the ‘Miss Eveleen Tennant’ (Mrs. F. 
H. Myers), the ‘ Portraits of the twin daughters of T. R. Hoare, 
Esq.,’ the ‘ Mrs. Stibbard,’ the ‘ Mrs. Jopling,’ the ‘ Mrs. Perugini.’ 

Millais has been as popular as a painter of children as of women, 
and far more deservedly so. He brought to this portion of his task 
—without doubt a labour of love—many qualities: breadth of execu- 
tion, brilliancy of colour, variety, a never-failing sympathy ; all but 
fancy and that freakish charm, that happy audacity, which belong to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds when he is on this his chosen ground. Space is 
lacking to describe the most remarkable of these canvases, and it is 
only possible to name ‘A Souvenir of Velazquez,’ ‘ Sisters,’ ‘ Por- 
traits of the Children of Octavius Moulton Barrett, Esq.,’ ‘ Lilacs,’ 
‘In Perfect Bliss,’ ‘Lady Peggy Primrose,’ and ‘ Little Speedwell’s 
Darling Blue.’ ; 

In the last two sad years of suffering and foreboding a startling 
change is to be observed. It is as if the doomed master had at this 
supreme crisis sought solace in his own genius, communing with it 
again without intermediary, seeking for consolation and appeasement 
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in its youth renewed, throwing off those bonds in which he had been 
held by a public too faithful to certain manifestations of his art, and 
those the least significant, the most superficial. Whatever view we 
may, from the purely technical standpoint, take of ‘Speak ! Speak !’ 
‘St. Stephen,’ and ‘A Forerunner,’ we cannot fail to recognise the 
exquisite pathos, almost childlike in unquestioning naiveté, which 
gives to these works a unique character, a strange power to move. 
The old strenuousness, the youthful passion are no longer there, but 
they are replaced by an infinite tenderness and a perfect trust. In 
‘Speak! Speak!’ there are passages of the artist’s very finest work— 
as, for instance, the figure of the awakened sleeper, who, starting 
from his couch, beholds, gazing at him with a yearning love, the 
apparition of a lost consort, jewel-crowned and clothed in diaphanous 
garments of white. Even here, however, true to his idiosyncrasy to 
the very end, he shows himself a realist. In the very upheaval of 
his imaginative passion renewed, he is better able to depict the thing 
still of earth than to conceive that which must be evoked with the 
vision of the poet-painter looking within rather than without. 

In the course of these remarks it has been sought to point out— 
it is hoped with all possible reverence and sympathy—where Millais 
more greatly and where less excelled. And yet, take it as a whole, 
and see how great, how true in its absolute candour and simplicity, 
how solid and enduring his life-work is! How strong in artistic 
individuality, how various, how wide in accomplishment, is the man 
who can thus, in youth, found a school not merely archaistic and 
imitative but absolutely new in modern times; then excel in genre, 
in romantic art, in sacred history and legend, in all branches of 
portraiture, in landscape, in illustration. Only monumental and 
purely decorative art would appear to have been beyond his powers. 
And it would not be safe even to assume as much as this, having 
before us here the important and truly inspired ‘ Design for a Gothic 
Window,’ which belongs to the great days of early manhood. 

‘He was a man, take him for all in all, I shall not look upon his 
like again.’ We may yet have painters more imaginative, more subtle, 
more daring, as various in aim and accomplishment. We cannot well 
in these days, when national landmarks and local characteristics are 
so fast disappearing, have one as thoroughly English, as truly charac- 
teristic, in the higher sense, of the time and the country in which he 
occupied so commanding a place. In another quarter of a century, 
we shall no doubt haye a host of flexible and accomplished artists ; 
but shall we have, in the truer meaning of the word, an English 
school of art? A vast wave starting from France as a centre is now 
more or less rapidly spreading itself over the whole expanse of the 
civilised globe, enveloping even us, who have with a wise obstinacy 
most strenuously interposed our barriers of race and position as a 
defence. If it continue to advance, steady and resistless as heretofore, 
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will there not, before the next century has spent half its course, be 
practically but one art? Will this not be an art corresponding in 
its sub-variations to the races and nationalities who practise it, but 
yet one in its general aspect as in its general principles? _ Is it to 
be and remain permanently victorious over the national schools 
which have been developed in each land upon a normal basis of 
national temperament and national idiosyncrasies? Our English 
school has far more to lose than to gain by such a surrender, whether 
complete or partial. But it may well be that the conditions of 
modern existence, the effacing influences of unrestrained intercourse 
between the nations, may render it unavailable, even to those who 
have fought the valiant fight. If this be so, it will be the worse for 
ar‘—for English art above all. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
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THE METHODS OF THE INQUISITION 


Or late years a great deal of attention has been directed to the 
subject of the Inquisition. This, no doubt, is due in some degree 
to the appearance of Dr. Lea’s learned but desultory and ill-arranged 
work, which has been very widely read, and not, upon the whole, 
perhaps, very judiciously criticised. But Dr. Lea deals with the 
medieval Inquisition only. The modern Inquisition seems to me of 
more interest and importance, for several reasons. I will mention 
here merely two. One is that it is so much nearer tous. Until 
towards the close of the last century, it was in good working order 
throughout Southern Europe. Nay, even in our own century, after 
the Congress of Vienna, it was re-established, though with attenuated 
attributes, in Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, and the Papal States. Its 
new career in the first three mentioned countries was, indeed, brief. 
But in Rome it lingered as a spiritual tribunal, with power to inflict 
temporal penalties, until the downfall of the Pope’s Civil Princedom 
in1870. Another reason why the modern Inquisition—which we may 
date from the issue in 1542 of Paul the Third’s Bull Licet ab initio— 
deserves more attention than the medieval, is because its practice 
was more regular, more settled, more, if I may use the word, scientific. 
And perhaps Italy is the country in which its working may be best 
studied. In Spain, it was to a great extent a political engine, 
and to this fact many writers impute its unscrupulous savagery ' for 
which no one, so far as I know, except De Maistre, has in these 
latter days attempted to apologise. The same may be said of it as 
organised in Portugal. But in Italy, where it was a purely eccle- 
siastical court, it was certainly less sanguinary. And there can be no 
doubt of its popularity in that country during the seventeenth 
century and, at all. events, the early part of the eighteenth; a 
popularity due not only to its congruousness with the religious 
sentiment of the population, who regarded heresy as the worst crime 
any man could commit, but also to the high character of its officials. 

Now, what I propose to do in the present paper is to give some 

' During the reign of Philip the Fifth (1700-1745), 1,500 persons are stated to 
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account of the practice (la prattica) of the Inquisition in Italy during 
the last century. And in doing this I shall found myself entirely 
upon a somewhat scarce volume in my possession, the Sacro 
Arsenale of Father Elisha Masini, a vade mecwm, so to speak, of 
Inquisitorial procedure, very much valued and very widely used 
by officials of the Holy Office. Its compiler, a religious of the Order 
of St. Domenic, was for many years a highly esteemed Inquisitor at 
Bologna, where he made full proof of his ministry, wielding with 
much effect the weapons which he has, so to speak, collected and 
arranged for the use of his brethren. The edition which I possess 
is the third, and is dated Rome and Bologna, 1716. It is enriched 
by the insertion of several rules made by Father Thomas Menghini, 
of the same religion, also a famous Inquisitor in his day, first at 
Ancona and then at Ferrara; and by copious notes from the authori- 
tative pen of Dr. John Pasqualone, Fiscal of the Supreme General 
Inquisition of Rome. It was, of course, published with proper 
authorisation—Con Licenza de’ Superiori—and bears due episcopal 
Imprimatur and Reimprimatur. It is written chiefly in Italian, 
with a not unpleasing admixture of Latin. Thus, in the specimens 
which it gives of the examinations of accused persons and witnesses, 
the interrogatories are in the learned tongue, and the replies in the 
vernacular. It is a practical book for practical men; and un- 
questionably merits the praise which it obtained as a complete and 
admirably arranged manual. If, as certain teachers of the present 
day assert, the test of goodness is adjustment of means to ends, the 
Sacred Arsenal must be esteemed a superlatively good book. It is 
most admirably adjusted to its end—the formation of a perfect and 
complete Inquisitor, lacking nothing necessary to the effective 
discharge of the work of the Holy Office. That commendation cannot 
honestly be withheld from it. 

The keynote of the work, so to speak, is struck in Father Masini’s 
Dedication of it to ‘ Peter, the Great Martyr, the most unconquered 
Champion and most firm Rock of the Holy Faith, the Honour and 
Glory of the Domenican Order, and the Egregious Captain (Capitano 
Egregio) of Apostolic Inquisitors.’ This Peter, it may not be amiss to 
explain for the benefit of those unversed in Catholic hagiology, is the 
St. Peter Martyr so often represented by Italian painters with an 
axe in his head. He was born in Verona about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and, in early youth, was a convert to 
Catholicism from the sect of the Cathari, whom, after he had become 
a Domenican and an Inquisitor, he did his best to exterminate. He 
was murdered on the 7th of April, 1252, at the bidding of certain 
Venetian gentlemen who had suffered many things of him ; and was 
canonised within a year by Pope Innocent the Fourth. He soon be- 
came one of the most popular saints in Italy. I suppose most of my 
readers will remember the wonderful Titian at Venice, of which his 
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martyrdom is the subject: ‘the most perfect scenic picture in the 
world,’ it has been called—perhaps justly. 

The Sacred Arsenal is introduced by an excellent summary 
of contents, and concludes with an index copious enough to have 
satisfied even Carlyle. And what renders it of peculiar value is that 
it gives us the actual text of the documents used in the Holy Office : 
Forms of Citation, of Caption, of Abjuration, of Canonical Purgation, 
of Decrees of Torture, of Confiscation, of Final Sentence, and the like, 
together with several important Papal Constitutions and Decrees of 
the Roman Inquisition : all finding their proper place in one or other 
of the ten parts into which the work is symmetrically divided. The 
space at my command will not allow of my going into detail upon 
all this. I mention it merely to show the claims which the work 
has upon our confidence. What I propose to do is to use the copious 
and authoritative materials provided in it, in order to describe the 
course of a trial before the Holy Office in the last century, when I 
suppose its practice had been brought most nearly to perfection. 
But first let us see what the learned and pious author has to tell us 
regarding the functions of the Inquisitor and the persons against 
whom they are exercised : topics to which is devoted Part I. of the 
Sacred Arsenal. 

‘ Great,’ he tells us, ‘is the dignity, sovereign the authority, and 
eminent the office of the Inquisitor.’ And he gives three reasons 
why this is so. The first is because ‘the Inquisitor is immediately 
delegated by the Holy Apostolic See * to take cognisance of, and to 
determine, causes concerning the faith and religion, and holds the 
place of the Sovereign Pontiff, and represents the person of His 
Blessedness.’ The second reason is because of the excellence, 
majesty, and number (dall’ eccellenza, e dalla maesta, e dalla copia) of 
the great personages who, from the beginning of the world to our 
own times, have followed that calling ; conspicuous among them being 
Almighty God himself—a marvellous and astonishing Inquisitor 
(Inquisitore maraviglioso fu Iddio benedetto), as Adam and Eve, the 
people of Israel, and many others experienced—David, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, Christ our Redeemer, the First and Supreme 
Inquisitor of the Evangelical Law, St. John Evangelist, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Peter, who condemned to death Ananias and his wife, 
St. Peter Martyr, and St. Pius the Fifth. The third reason is 
because of the ample jurisdiction of the Holy Office, extending, as it 
does, over all sorts and conditions of men, living and dead, and 
conferring, as it does, the power to command, prohibit, cite, examine, 
torture, decree, sentence, absolve, and condemn, and also to confiscate 
temporal goods and to deprive of honours and dignities: to the great 

2 The Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition, founded by Paul the Third in 1542, 


ranks first among the Roman Congregations. The Pope himself is its Prefect, and 
the Senior Cardinal is its Secretary. 
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terror of the wicked (hwomini cattivi) and the inestimable consola- 
tion of the good. Such is the divine, the heavenly occupation 
followed by the Inquisitor (divino e celeste 2 il carico ch’ egli tiene) 
for the conservation of the doctrine of Christ, the maintenance of the 
Catholic faith, and the increase of the glory of God. 

Five classes of persons against whom the Holy Office proceeds 
are enumerated in the Sacred Arsenal. (1) Heretics and Sus- 
pected Heretics ; (2) Fautors of Heresy; (3) Magicians, Wizards, 
and Enchanters; (4) Blasphemers; (5) Persons who oppose the 
Holy Office or its officials.* A few words of explanation may be 
necessary with regard to the first, second, and fourth of these classes. 
The difference between Formal Heretics and Suspected Heretics is 
this: Formal Heretics are those who impugn, in terms, whether by 
speech, signs, or writing, some tenet of Catholicism ; and ‘those 
who deny the Holy Faith, making themselves Turks or Hebrews’ 
(quelli che rimegano la Santa Fede, facendosi Turchi, 6 Hebrei). A 
Suspected Heretic is one who, by his words or actions, gives reason to 
suppose that he is no good Catholic: who, for example, uses lan- 
guage concerning matters of faith which offends pious ears; or who 
abuses any Sacrament of the Church, or sacramental things, such as 
Holy Water or Blessed Candles ; or who possesses or gives to others 
books prohibited by the Index; or who does not make his Easter 
Communion, or observe days of fasting and abstinence ; or who listens 
—even once—to heretical sermons ; or who is on terms of amity with 
heretics ; or who, when cited to appear before the Holy Office, con- 
tumaciously disobeys. Among Fautors of Heresy are such as defend, 
favour, or aid those against whom the Holy Office proceeds, and such 
as knowing any person to be a Heretic, or Suspected Heretic, do not 
denounce him to the Holy Office. Not all Blasphemers are within 
its jurisdiction, although, as the pious compiler of the Sacred Arsenal 
observes, all blasphemy is worthy of grave punishment. The Holy 
Office takes cognisance of only one kind of blasphemy, namely, 
heretical: by which is meant blasphemy that impugns some article 
of the faith: for example, any of the attributes of God—say His 
Sanctity. It may be noted that Jews, Idolaters, Mohammedans and 
other sects of Infidels, are not ordinarily subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Inquisition, although they may bring themselves within it in 
various ways, as by blasphemous speeches, or by the possession of 
prohibited books, such as the Talmud. 

And now, having thus cleared the ground by these explanations, 
let us go on, with the Sacred Arsenal as our guide, to our imme- 
diate subject: the Methods of the Inquisition. trial before it may 


* F. Masini points out that if a secular judge does not immediately comply with a 
requisition of Bishops or Inquisitors in causes of faith, he incurs ipso jure excom- 
munication ; and if he continues in it for a year, he may be condemned as a heretic. 
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be instituted in two ways:‘ first by Denunciation, when anyone 
appears before an Inquisitor, and, whether for the relief of his own 
conscience, or out of zeal for religion, or in obedience to his confessor, 
or through fear of himself getting into trouble as a Fautor of Heresy, 
denounces a man or woman as guilty of some offence of which the 
Holy Office takes cognisance. In the absence of such Denunciation, 
the Inquisitor may himself proceed by way of Inquisition, rumour 
(fama o voce publica) having reached him of the perpetration of some 
offence against the Holy Faith within his jurisdiction. But the way 
of Denunciation was the commonest, and for the sake of brevity we 
will confine ourselves to that, and follow the course of proceedings so 
instituted. 

Let us picture to ourselves, then, the Inquisitor sitting on the 
judgment seat in the Examination Hall of the Holy Office, a Notary 
by his side, and the Denunciator appearing before him, as the formal 
opening of the Process duly records : 

Die 5 mensis Junii anni 1710 comparuit personaliter sponte 
coram M. R. P. F. N. Inquisitore N. sedente in Aula Sancti Officii 
N. in meique Notarii, &c. 

The first thing, of course, was to swear the Denunciator to tell 
the whole truth. The next to take down his story in his own words. 
Then ‘ Particular Interrogatories’ were put to him to elicit whether 
he spoke of his own knowledge or from hearsay, who else were 
acquainted with the circumstances narrated by him, and other 
necessary particulars. After these followed ‘ General Interrogatories,’ 
questions as to his relations with the Accused, as to his own fulfil- 
ment of the duties of the Catholic religion, and the like. But it 
will be best to avail ourselves here of the model or skeleton of a 
Process drawn up by Father Masini for the instruction of his Vicarii 
Foranei in a case of Blasphemy. The Denunciator, Titio Cerari, 
all particulars about him being duly noted, deposes as follows :— 

‘About a year ago, I don’t remember the precise day, nor the 
month, but it was a little before or after Whitsuntide (Pasqua 
Rosata), I chanced to be in the Piazza, near the City Gate, called 
the “Great Gate,” and there, on the left side of the gate, Martio 
Belloni, Florido Gellanti, and Beltramo Agosti, all shoemakers, were 
playing at dice. And Beltramo, because he lost, said in anger four 
or five times, Puttana di Dio’ And I know it, because I was 
present, and heard him with my own ears. Beltramo was reproved 
by Martio ; but instead of correcting himself, said, “‘ Don’t bother me 
(non me rompere la Testa), unless you want me to hit you.” And 
I have come here to ease my conscience by order of my confessor.’ 


* There is also the way of Accusation, the Sacred Arsenal informs us ; but the object 
of the volume being practical, that way is not dwelt upon, as it was very rarely 
followed, and did not materially differ from the way of Denunciation. 

° A shocking expression, which I must be excused from translating. 
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The Inquisitor. Do you know, or have you heard, that the said 
Beltramo has blasphemed upon other occasions ? 

The Denunciator. Father, I do not know, and have not heard, 
that Beltramo has, at any other time, blasphemed. 

The Inquisitor. Why have you so long delayed to denounce the 
said Beltramo to the Holy Office ? 

The Denunciator. I did not come before because I did not think 
I was obliged to’; but my Confessor having opened my eyes, I have 
come to fulfil my duty. 

The Inquisitor. What sort of a character does the said Beltramo 
bear ? 

The Denunciator. He is a passionate man; but I know nothing 
else against him. 

This ends the Particular Interrogatories. Then the General 
Interrogatories follow, viz.: Whether the Denunciator is at enmity 
with Beltramo, because in that case, as Dr. Pasqualone observes in 
a note, his allegations will be entitled to less credence, but still must 
be received for what they may be worth—unless indeed the enmity 
is of a deadly kind—inquiry being made into the cause of it, and 
whether there has been a reconciliation. If enmity be denied by the 
Denunciator, he must be asked whether he is actuated by regard— 
per amore—for the Accused,® or by a wish to serve anyone at his 
expense. Another General Interrogatory is whether the Denunciator 
confessed and communicated during the past year, at least once, viz. 
at Easter, as Holy Church requires. These Interrogatories and such 
others as are judged necessary, being put and satisfactorily answered, 
the deposition is read over to the Denunciator, and corrected if he 
desires it, and then his signature is taken, and he is dismissed, 
having made oath of silence. (Quibus habitis et acceptatis dimissus 
fuit, juratus de silentio, & perlecto ei suo examine, se subscripsit.) 
The signature of the Notary follows the signature of the Denunciator, 
and the Denunciation is complete. 

The next step is to summon the witnesses. This might be done 
by formal citation. But the course usually adopted, for the sake of 
secrecy, was to despatch to each witness the mandatory of the Holy 
Office with a verbal message that the Father Vicar wanted to say a 
word to him (che i Padre Vicario del Santo Officio gli vuol dire wna 
parola). And now I will give, in a somewhat compressed state, the 
examination of the First Witness, Martio Belloni. The usual oath 
being administered, and the usual questions as to his name, occupa- 
tion, and so forth, being asked, the Inquisitor proceeds : 

The Inquisitor. Do you know, or imagine, the reason of your 
summons here, and of your present examination ? 


* Such regard, I suppose, exhibiting itself in a desire for his chastisement, to his 
spiritual profit, by the Inquisition. 
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The First Witness. No: I do not know or imagine why your 
Reverence has sent for me, and now wishes to examine me. 

The Inquisitor. Are you acquainted with any Heretic, Magician, 
Blasphemer, Polygamist, or with any one in any way suspected of 
heresy ? 

The First Witness. I don’t know any person of that sort. 

The Inquisitor. What were you doing last year? How were 
you occupied ? With whom were you intimate ? 

The First Witness. I was in this city the whole of last year. I 
am a shoemaker by trade, and have been occupied in making shoes. 
In the evening, I amuse myself with my companions. 

The Inquisitor. State your amusements, and the place and hour 
of them, and name your companions. 

The First Witness. Sometimes I play at ball (palla), sometimes at 
cards, sometimes at dice. We play at ball from one end to the other 
of the Piazza, and at cards and dice the other side of a big stone set 
up on the left of the gate of the city called the ‘Great Gate.’ [havea 
good many companions, but my special intimates are Beltramo Agosti 
and Florido Gellanti, and I am in the habit of playing with them 
about twenty-three o'clock. 

The Inquisitor. Do you remember playing last year at Whitsun- 
tide, at the hour you mention, at dice, by the stone of which you 
speak ; and who were your companions ? 

The First Witness. I do not remember precisely what you are 
asking me about. But I do remember that one day, last year, 
towards evening, I was playing at dice with my two companions, 
when a woman, by name Marfisa, passed with a bunch of roses, and I 
took them out of her hand, and helped myself to one, giving her 
back the rest. And from that I guess that it might bea little before 
or after Whitsuntide (Pasqua Rosata). Who my companions were, 
I don’t for certain remember, but I feel pretty sure that they were 
Florido and Beltramo, with whom I am in the habit of playing most 
frequently, they being of my trade. 

The Inquisitor. At the place and time in question did any one, 
having lost at play, blaspheme ?? 

The First Witness. I don’t recollect. 

The Inquisitor. At the time and place in question did any one, 
having lost his temper, blaspheme against God ? 


? Dr. Pasqualone, whose running commentary on the Process—I am sorry my 
space does not allow me to reproduce it—is most interesting, and must have been 
extremely helpful to neophytes of the Holy Office, points out that the interrogation, 
now coming to the capital point of the alleged blasphemy, begins with the genus, 
proceeds to the species, and ends with the individual. First, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, did any one blaspheme? Then, did any one blaspheme against God? (The 
blasphemy might have been against the Blessed Virgin or the Saints, which, though 
bad enough, would have been less grave.) And lastly, did any one blaspheme, using 
the words Puttana di Dio? 
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The First Witness. Not that I know of. 

The Inquisitor. At the time and place in question did any one, 
having lost at play, in his anger, blaspheme against God, saying 
Puttana di Dio, four or five times, and then, when one present 
rebuked him, reply, Don’t bother me or I'll hit you ? 

The First Witness. I don’t recollect. 

The Inquisitor. We have it in the Process (in Processu) that this 
was so. Why don’t you candidly tell the truth? 

The First Witness. I say that I heard nothing of the kind. 

The Inquisitor. You had better tell the truth, for should the 
Holy Office discover that you have concealed the truth, it will 
punish you as a perjurer, and you will, moreover, incur excommuni- 
cation, from which only the Holy Office itself can absolve you. 

The First Witness. Now I do remember * that last year—it must 
have been about Whitsuntide, by token of the rose I took from the 
hands of that woman—while I was playing in the place I have 
mentioned at dice with Beltramo and Florido, Beltramo, on account 
of his great ill luck in losing, began to blaspheme against God, say- 
ing several times, but how often I don’t remember, Puttana di Dio. 

The Inquisitor. Was Beltramo, at the said place and time, and 
on the said occasion, reproved by any person or persons ? 

The First Witness. I cried out to Beltramo, but that made him 
all the more angry, and he threatened to hit me. 

The Inquisitor. Who was present besides Florido when Beltramo 
uttered the said blasphemies ? 

The First Witness. There were many standing by to look at the 
play ; but I don’t remember who they were. 

The First Witness is then interrogated as to Beltramo’s character, 
and the terms he is on with him, and as to his own fulfilment of his 
Easter duties, just as the Denunciator was, and the oath of silence 
being administered to him, his Deposition closes in the same way. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the evidence of the Second 
Witness, Florido, who, when called, corroborates the testimony of 
Martio. The witnesses, it must be remembered, were very seldom 
examined in the presence of the Accused—although that course might 
be adopted if the Inquisitor saw fit—the reason given being that 
‘such a procedure is not fitting for so sacred a tribunal’ (cid non st 
conviene a cost santo Tribunale). The next step is to secure the 
presence of the person denounced by writ of citation or caption, al- 
though, if the Holy Office thought fit, he might have been arrested 


* It will be seen that The First Witness prudently gives in to the Inquisitor’s 
threat. Had he not done so, he might have been subjected to the Torture, which 
the Holy Office had the power to employ against a recusant witness presumed to be 
well informed (TZestimonio che si presume verisimilmente informato, e nega). At 
page 263 of the Sacred Arsenal the form of a Decree of Torture against such a 
witness is given. 
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at an earlier stage. Let us suppose Beltramo taken into custody by 
the familiars of the Inquisition, and lodged in its secret prison. In 
course of time—it was sometimes rather a long time—he is brought 
up for examination. His name and all other particulars being taken 
down by the Notary, an oath to speak the truth, and to keep the 
proceedings secret, is administered to him. And then his inte:roga- 
tion begins. The first question put to him is whether he knows or 
suspects the cause of his incarceration, and of the present examination. 
If he answers affirmatively, he is asked to explain himself further ; 
and if he acknowledges the commission of the blasphemy alleged 
against him, his confession is minutely recorded. Then, as heretical 
words® raise a presumption of heretical intention—which suspicion 
may be light, vehement, or violent—Beltramo is examined about his 
theological views ; and this examination may be of the kind called 
rigorous, that is, under torture, concerning which I shall have to 
speak presently. If, however, Beltramo does not confess, he is 
solemnly exhorted by the Inquisitor to speak the truth and relieve 
his conscience ; since it does not seem probable that witnesses would 
have sworn they had heard him blaspheme unless they really had. He 
is further admonished that otherwise he will be kept longer in confine- 
ment, and his cause protracted, and that he will be more severely 
punished if convicted on the mere evidence of the witnesses, without 
his own penitent confession. Should he continue obstinate in his 
denial, he is conducted back to prison. 

Special care is taken in the examination of the Accused that he 
does not get to know who his Denunciator is, or who are the witnesses 
against him. Should he affirm that the charge has. been got up 
against him by his enemies, and should the persons on whose infor- 
mation the Holy Office has, in fact, proceeded be among those whom 
he specifies as such, the Inquisitor and Notary are warned to be on 
their guard against any word, act, or gesture which might lead him 
to guess that this is so. And all his demeanour while he is under 
examination is to be carefully noted : whether he is pale, or trembles, 
or is involved in speech, or is proud, or arrogant, or angry, or disdainful. 

We left Beltramo remitted to his prison. At such time as the 
Inquisitor thinks fit, he may again be brought before the Tribunal 
and re-examined. The Inquisitor asks him whether he has more 
carefully examined his conscience—an melius cogitavit super con- 
scientiam suam—and is in better dispositions to speak the truth. The 
depositions of the Denunciator and the witnesses may be read over to 
him, their names, and all that would give a clue to them, being left 
out—suppressis supprimendis is the technical phrase—and he may 


* The jurisprudents of the Holy Office were strict logicians. ‘ Evil words,’ they held, 
‘raise a presumption of evil premeditation ’ (‘Le parole malamente dette, e scritte, 
si presumono anco malamente premeditate. Che percid ben dice quel dottissimo 
Giurisconsulto: “* Nemo credendus est dixisse quod non prius mente agitaverit.”’) 
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be significantly threatened that the resources of the Holy Office are 
not exhausted. If Beltramo still persists in his denial—and we will 
take it that he does—he is sent back to prison. Or, in the words of 
the Process, ‘ Et cum nihil aliud ab ipso posset haberi, demissum fuit 
examen, et ipse Constitutus remissus fuit ad locum suum.’ 

But it may be said, Has the Accused no power of defending him- 
self? The Holy Office, we read in the Sacred Arsenal, fully recog- 
nises that the accused person is entitled by natural right to make a 
defence, and, should he think well to make one, will provide him with 
an Advocate—the Advocatus Reorum Sancti Offictti—unless he prefers 
to choose an Advocate of his own. And the Advocate is furnished with 
a copy of the Process suwppressis supprimendis. He is bound over 
by oath to secrecy as to the cause ; he is bound also, in case he thinks 
the Accused culpable, to urge him to confess and sue for penance ; 
and he has to walk very warily in defending his client, lest he should 
himself incur suspicion of heresy, or render himself culpable as a 
Fautor of Heresy.'' Ofcourse nothing in the nature of cross-examina- 
tion of the Denunciator and witnesses against the Accused can take 
place. The principal functions of the Advocate are to procure evidence 
rebutting that of the Process as to the alleged criminous fact—corpus 
delicti—alleged against his client, and in favour of his character as a 
good Catholic. He may also serve his client by showing who are his 
enemies, and what their machinations and threats against him have 
been ; and if the Denunciator and the witnesses who corroborate him 
are among these, their credit will of course be shaken, in greater or 
less degree. 

The Holy Office has for its object not only the eradication of 
heresy, and the punishment of heretics and their fautors, but also 
the salvation of the souls of heretics. This is one reason why it 
attaches so much importance to the confession of his heresy by a 
heretic. And if there is a case against him, and he makes no defence 
or an insufficient defence, and will not confess, he may be tortured in 
order to make him confess ; the Torture being, when applied by the 
Holy Office, ‘not a punishment, but a remedy for getting out the 
truth’ (non péna ma remédio ad eruendaim veritatem). The sixth 
part of the Sacred Arsenal is devoted to the methods of interrogating 
in torture; and begins with an Apology for that mode of examination 
—Rigorous Examination it is termed—which I will translate. 


‘© Father Masini finds here a signal proof of the compassionateness and just 
dealing of the Holy Office. ‘Tanta, e cosi segnalata é la pieta, e integrita del Santo 
Tribunale dell’ Inquisitione, che al Reo non pienamente convinto, né confesso, non 
solamente non si negano avanti la Tortura giammai le difese, ove egli le domandi, ma 
spontaneamente anche gli si offeriscono.’ 

" Or even as aheretic. ‘An Advocate who tries to make out that not to be heresy 
which is really such, must be esteemed a heretic,’ we are told: ‘ L’ Avvocato, che 
piglia 4 defendere, non esser eresia quella che veramente é eresia, deve essere stimato 
Eretico.’ 
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If the Accused denies the offences laid to his charge, and they are not fully 
proved, and if within the time assigned him for making his defence he has not 
stated anything in his exculpation, or, having attempted a defence, has not in any 
way cleared himself from the charge which results against him from the Process, 
it is necessary, in order to have the truth of it, to subject him to Riyorous Examina- 
tion, the Torture having been expressly devised to supplement the oral testimony of 
the witnesses when they cannot bring complete proof against the Accused. Nor is 
that at all inconsistent with ecclesiastical mildness and benignity. Even when 
the proof is legitimate, clear, and, as the phrase is, conclusive iz suo genere, the 
Inquisitor may, and ought, without in any way incurring blame, to employ it, in 
order that the Accused, confessing their crimes, may be converted to God, and, by 
means of this chastisement, may save their souls. It would bean unbecoming and 
unjust thing, repugnant to all laws, human and divine, to subject any one to 
torments save in a lawful way and upon evidence ; and besides that, the con- 
fession so obtained would be invalid and of no account, even though the Accused 
should persist in it,!* for we must never begin with torture but with evidence. And 
even if subsequently evidence should be forthcoming, such confession would not be 
validated. But since in a matter of so great importance errors may easily be 
committed, either to the notable prejudice of justice, if crimes remain unpunished, 
or to the most serious and irreparable loss of the Accused, the Inquisitor, in order 
to proceed cautiously, should put before the Consultors of the Holy Office the 
case for the accusation and for the defence, and be guided by their learned and 
wise opinion—although they have only a consultative, not a decisive voice. Or, 
if the matter be grave, let him put it before the Sacred and Supreme Tribunal of 
the Holy and Universal Roman Inquisition. ~ 


The learned Inquisitor then proceeds to consider the various forms 
of Rigorous Examination according to the variety of cases which may 
occur in the Holy Tribunal. Thus the Torture may be given merely 
toascertain the criminal fact—sopra a fatto ; or pro ulteriori veritate 
et super intentionem, when the Accused confesses only one portion 
of the things laid to his charge and denies heretical opinions (la mala 
credenza). It may be given to make the Accused disclose his 
accomplices ; it may be given to witnesses who vary, vacillate, or 
contradict themselves, or who have extra-judicially affirmed what they 
deny when examined by the Holy Office. It might be repeated after 
a proper interval, and, in some cases, it might be given a third time. 
There is an interesting section of the Sacred Arsenal in which the 
process of confronting in Torture the Accused with an alleged 
accomplice is described—Modo di confrontare wn Complice con 
? altro Complice Reo in Tortura. B., the Accused, in the course of 
his examination, has confessed, and has named N. as an accomplice. 
The Inquisitor orders N. to be brought and confronted with B., who 
is then asked whether, upon the oath administered to him, he is 
ready to maintain, under Torture if necessary, in the face of N. here 
present, what he has laid to that person’s charge. If he replies 
affirmatively, he is taken at his word, and is conducted to the Torture 


‘2 But if, after a considerable interval of time (doppo qualche notabile intervallo 
di tempo), he is summoned by the Judge and questioned concerning the confession 
thus wrongfully obtained, and repeats it, the renewed confession will be esteemed 
voluntary and spontaneous (libera e syontanea). 
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Chamber, as is alsoN. Thither the Inquisitor also proceeds, together 
with the Bishop or his Vicar, whose presence is always required when 
the Torture is administered. 


Then [the Process continues], in order to remove all doubt which might arise 
concerning the person and utterances of the said B. and the alleged complicity, 
as also all stain (maculam) which might thereby attach to his person, and to make 
a greater impression (ad magis afficiendwm) upon the said N., and for every 
other better end and effect (ac ad omnem alium meliorem finem et effectum), and 
also to the effect of getting from the said B. the truth concerning his intention 
and belief, the said Judges commanded the said B. to be led to the place of Torture. 
Who, being brought thither, was benignly admonished by the Judges, and advised to 
have the fear of God before his eyes, and to confess the pure and simple truth, 
and to take great care not to inculpate unduly any person, because he would have to 
answer for that in this world and in the next. 


And was then tortured. 

The Strappado was the Torture specially affected by the Italian 
Inquisition in the last century. The hands of the person to be tor- 
tured were fastened behind his back, and he was attached by his 
wrists to a cord, and elevated by means of a pulley almost to the 
roof of the Torture Chamber, and was then let fall, with all the weight 
of his body, to within a short distance of the floor. Sometimes 
plummets were attached to his feet, to increase the severity of this 
Torture. The Torture of Fire had its admirers. It consisted in 
exposing the feet of the Accused, well anointed with lard and securely 
fastened, to fierce heat. But, although persuasive of confession, it 
was found to be very dangerous (molto pericoloso), and on that 
account was seldom used, as repugnant to the mildness and benignity 
of an ecclesiastical tribunal. The Boot and the Thumb Screw were oc- 
casionally employed for those who were medically or surgically declared 
to be unfit subjects for the Strappado. But fancy Tortures—if one 
may so speak—were disallowed. And a wise provision enjoined that no 
Torture should be given until nine or ten hours after food. Of course, 
all confessions made under Torture would not receive equal credence. 
If the Accused confessed things wildly improbable—maria e montes 
was the cant phrase in the Holy Office “—a judicious Inquisitor would 
receive them with prudent scepticism. And any confession obtained 
by Rigorous Examination must be subsequently ratified in cold blood, 
if the expression may be allowed. Refusal to ratify would expose the 
recusant to a repetition of the Torture. It may here be noted with 
what pains the jurisprudents of the Holy Office applied themselves to 
determine equitably nice points which arose from time to time in their 
practice. Take, for example, the question: ‘If the Judge in the 
Tribunal of Examination—not in the Torture Chamber—should say 


18 Because, as Father Masini wisely observes, the Accused might perhaps, through 
the force of the torments, have confessed things which he never even thought of 
doing : ‘ potendo essere, che il Reo per forza di tormenti habbia confessato quelle cose 
che non hebbe mai in pensiero d’ operare.’ 
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to the Accused, ‘“‘ Confess, or I will give you the Strappado,” and the 
Accused accordingly confesses, should such a confession be regarded as 
extorted by fear of the Strappado?” “No,” answers Father Masini, 
“for it isa light menace (e lieve territione), and seems rather a bit of 
bragging by the Judge than anything else (e sembra piu tosto una cotal 
giattanza del Giudice che altro), always provided that the Judge is not 
a person of terrible aspect, and accustomed to say such things and to 
do them ; for in that case the confession should be regarded as obtained 
by fear of torments (metu tormentorum).” 

But we have no time to linger over these niceties of Inquisitorial 
jurisprudence, interesting and important as they are. Let us return 
to Beltramo. We left him consigned to prison a second time, on his 
denial of the blasphemy alleged against him, with a threat of farther 
proceedings—that is to say, of the Torture. The threat is now to be 
carried out, and he is to be examined on the Strappado as to the alleged 
criminal fact (sopra il fatto). He is brought into the Judgment 
Hall, where the Inquisitor and the Bishop, or the Bishop's Vicar, are 
seated ; the usual oaths to speak the truth and to observe secrecy are 
administered to him, and his examination begins and is duly re- 
corded by the Notary. His Advocate, it should be observed, is not 
allowed to be present at this stage of the proceedings. The interro- 
gation is now of a much simpler character, the circumlocutions used 
in the former examinations being avoided. Let us follow the 
graphic sketch of it given in the Sacred Arsenal. 

The Judges. Does it occur to you to say anything further about 
your case ? 

The Accused. No, I have nothing more to say. 

The Judges. Did you blaspheme, using the words Puttana di 
Dio? 

The Accused. I did not. 

The Judges. You had better tell the truth, and at last withdraw 
from your numerous falsehoods, for you must yourself see that there 
is no room for denial left to you. 

The Accused. 1 have nothing more to say. 

The Judges. Unless you make up your mind to tell the truth, 
we must take further proceedings against you. 

The Accused. I have told the truth. 

The Judges. We shall have to torture you. 


Then [proceeds the Sacred Arsenal] their Lordships on the Seat of Judgment 
(D. D. Sedentes), considering the pertinacity and obstinacy of the Accused, and 
having seen and maturely considered the whole tenour of the Process, and all and 
everything contained in it, perceiving that it exhibits sufficient evidence why the 
Accused may be, and ought to be, tortured (questionibus expont), decreed—the 
Procurator Fiscal of the Holy Office so demanding—that the said Accused should 
be tortured in order to arrive at the truth concerning the alleged blasphemy, and 
further ordered that he should be conducted to the place of torture and there 
stripped, bound, and fastened to the rope. And while the Accused, duly conducted 
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to the place of torture, was being stripped, bound and fastened to the rope, their 
Lordships benignly and paternally admonished him at last to tell the truth, and t 
recede from his obstinacy, and not to wait until he is elevated on the rope, as he 
assuredly will be if he persist in his obstinacy (nec expectet quod in funem, 
elevetur, prout elevabitur, quatenus adhuc in ejus obstinatione persistat), And 
seeing that he altogether refused to confess the truth, they ordered the executioners 
to proceed, and during the Torture they interrogated him from time to time 
whether he uttered the blasphemy alleged. 


The replies of the Accused were, of course, carefully recorded by the 
Notary, whose business it was also—as we read in the Sacred Arsenal 
—not only to note any speeches and gestures (ragionamenti e iioti) 
which he might make while on the Torture, but also all his sighs, cries, 
laments, and tears (anzi tutti 7 sospiri, tutte le grida, tutti i lament, 
e le lagrime, che mandera). As for example : 


Qui, sic elevatus, coepit dicere, Ohimé, Ohimé,O Sancta Maria. Deinceps tacuit, 


If the Accused promises to confess, the Judges order him to be taken 
gently off the Torture and put upon a wooden bench (leviter de Tortwra 
deponi et super scamno ligneo deponi), and if he fulfils his promise, 
his confession is duly written down. If he does not fulfil his promise, 
_he is put back on the Torture. Should he persist in denial, the exa- 
mination concludes as follows: ‘And since nothing more could be 
got from him, their Lordships ordered the said prisoner to be gently 
taken down from the Torture, to be unbound, to have his arms put in 
joint (brachia reaptari), to be reclothed and taken away to his place 
[2.e. his prison |, after he had been on the Torture for half an hour.’ 

It should be noted that if Beltramo confessed, whether in Ordinaiy 
or Rigorous Examination, the criminal fact—the blasphemous 
words—but denied heretical intention in uttering them, he might be 
subjected to Rigorous Examination to make him confess such in- 
tention. 

And now let us come to the last stage. The learned author of 
the Sacred Arsenal enumerates twelve ways in which a Process 
in the Holy Office may be ended. It will not be necessary, for our 
present purpose, to follow him here in detail. One way, of course, is 
by acquittal. If it should appear that the witnesses against Beltramo 
—to return to that concrete instance—were false, and were animated 
merely by deadly enmity against him, he will be released. If the 
case against him as to the fact alleged—the utterance of the blas- 
phemy—is too weak for a conviction, but strong enough for sus- 
picion, whether light, vehement, or violent, he may be admitted 
to Canonical Purgation. This consists in his making oath of his 
innocence and orthodoxy, in his providing unimpeachable witnesses 
to aver that they believe him, and in his receiving Absolution from 
the Inquisitor with the caution to be more careful in future: ‘Sis 
cautior in futurum et ab iis omnibus maxime abstine unde heresis 
suspicio possit oriri.’ But if it be clearly established that Beltramo 
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did use the heretically blasphemous words alleged, the case will be 
much graver. ‘ Heretical words,’ Father Masini lays down, ‘are of 
such a nature and kind that they induce the suspicion of heretical 
intention. And although the Accused confessing this fact denies, 
even in Torture, such intention, he does not clear himself from sus- 
picion of heresy, but only from formal heresy’: ‘Sua negativa altro 
effeto non opera giammai, se non ch’ egli non si ha per Eretico 
formale. The suspicion again may be light, vehement, or 
violent, and the sentence will vary accordingly. In the first 
case, Abjuration, and a more or less severe penance, would 
suffice; in the second, seven years of the galleys (servire per 
remigante alla Galera per sett? anni) is mentioned as an appro- 
priate punishment which might be added to this; in the third, 
perpetual imprisonment.'* The best that Beltramo could reason- 
ably hope for would, perhaps, be a conviction and sentence de 
Vehementi. M. Dellon, in his extremely interesting narrative of his 
own experiences of the Inquisition at Goa, tells us of a case in point. 
‘At the Act of Faith I observed one who had a gag in his mouth 
fastened to his ears with a packthread. I learned from the reading 
of his Process that this punishment was inflicted upon him for having 
used divers blasphemies in play. This blasphemer, besides the 
shame of appearing in that equipage, was moreover condemned to a 
banishment of five years.’ Of course Beltramo might console him- 
self for figuring at the Act of Faith in such an equipage, by the 
reflection that he might conceivably have been condemned to appear 
in a still more disagreeable one—namely, the sanbenito of, say, a 
pertinacious heretic delivered over to the secular arm to be burnt 
‘all alive,’ as the Sacred Arsenal emphatically puts it. ‘ L’ Eretico 
pertinace, cui non havra uffitio aleuno di Christiana pieta potuto 
indurre a convertirsi, dovra non solamente al Braccio Secolare 
rilasciarsi, ma anche vivo vivo abbruciarsi.’ 

So much as to the practice of the Holy Office in the lifetime, we 
may say, of the fathers of some men still living. It fills us with 
shuddering wonder when we picture to ourselves the shoemaker 
Beltramo on the Torture, and the Judges—the Inquisitor and the 
Bishop—benignly admonishing him to confess the alleged blasphemy, 
or interrogating him as to his theological intention in uttering it. 
We realise with difficulty that we are so near an era in which such 
things were still possible throughout a not inconsiderable part of 
Europe. Perhaps this difficulty is one of the most satisfactory proofs 
of the real advance which European society has made since ‘in ruins 
fell that outworn world,’ overthrown by the French Revolution. I 


4 Violent suspicion of heresy is defined as a most strong presumption, called by 
the learned juris et de jure, which forces and constrains the Judge to believe that the 
Accused is a heretic: ‘ una gagliardissima presuntione chiamata da i Dottori juris et 
de jure che sforza et costringe il Giudice & credere che il Reo sia Eretico.’ 
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am not of those who are constantly raising pans over the glories of 
the nineteenth century. Surely, however, the disappearance from 
Europe—for ever as we may believe—of that savage jurisprudence, 
does indicate a progress in man himself: does denote a rise in the 
moral level of humanity : does lead us to recogmise the truth that 
the world, with whatever retrogressions, moves upwards and onwards: 
e pur si muove. But before I close this paper, there are two 
remarks which it is only fair to make. 

First, then, let it not be supposed that the practice of the In- 
quisition was peculiarly severe if judged by the standard of the times 
in which it existed as a coercive tribunal. Beltramo would probably 
have fared worse in a French secular court. Let my readers consider 
the case of the Chevalier de la Barre. And to assist them in doing 
that, I will quote Voltaire’s perfectly accurate account of it. 

Lorsque le Chevalier de la Barre, petit-fils d’un lieutenant général des armées, 
jeune homme de beaucoup d’esprit, mais ayant toute l’étourderie d’une jeunesse 
effrénée, fut convaincu d’avoir chanté des chansons impies, et méme d’avoir passé 
devant une procession de capucins sans avoir 6té son chapeau, les juges d’ Abbeville, 
gens comparables aux sénateurs romains, ordonnérent, non-seulement qu’on lui 
arrachat la langue, qu’on lui coupat la main, et qu’on brulat son corps a petit 
feu; mais quiils l’appliqueraient encore 4 la torture pour savoir précisément 
combien de chansons il avait chanteés, et combien de processions il avait vues 
passer, le chapeau sur la téte. Cen’est pas dans le treiziéme ou dans le quatorzidme 
siécle que cette aventure est arrivée, c’est dans le dix-huitiéme 
n’y a pas de nation plus cruelle que la francaise. 


Voltaire’s concluding reflection brings me to my second observa- 
tion. Iam far from denying vast differences of national character. 
But I am not sure whether he is warranted in regarding the French 
nation as exceptionally cruel. There is an element of cruelty in all of 
us. We may all discover within us, if we search carefully enough, 
that insani leonis vim of which Horace speaks. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that ecclesiastics who discharged Inquisitorial 
functions must have been abnormally hardhearted. St. Peter 
Martyr, their ‘egregious captain,’ who achieved fame as one of the 
most relentless exterminators of heresy the world has ever seen, 
is described in the Bull of his canonisation as being of ‘sweet 
benignity, of exhaustless compassion, of wonderful charity.’ There 
is no sort of reason for questioning the accuracy of the description. 
No doubt an Inquisitor’s sensibility to suffering was blunted by the 
constant sight of it in the torture chamber. I can the more readily 
understand that this was so, from the comparative indifference with 
which, as a young man, I soon came to view the execution of sentences 
of hanging and flogging at which it was my duty to be present when 
an assistant magistrate in India. For myself, I do not hold the 
person of the Inquisitor in admiration. But we must be just—even 
to an Inquisitor. And the present age supplies a parallel which 
may, perhaps, help us to be so. Science is to the Vivisector what 
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orthodoxy was to the Inquisitor. Indeed, I remember a physician, 
much famed for the ferocity of his feats in physiological laboratories, 
remarking to me, ‘Science is my religion.’ Well, this gentleman, 
for the advance of his religion, did not shrink from causing to 
multitudes of dogs and horses, physical sufferings as intense as any 
Inquisitor ever inflicted on heretics or suspected heretics. But it 
may be said, ‘The Vivisector’s victims are animals lower than man in 
the scale of being : the Inquisitor’s were men.’ Ofcourse, that is, as a 
rule, true. The Vivisector is obliged—at all events usually—to 
content himself with animals lower than man, in default of the 
human subjects upon whom, if his experiments are to possess any 
real scientific value, they should be performed. And, of course, 
every metaphysician knows that rights'’® cannot, in the strict sense, 
be predicated of the lower animals, who are not persons. But if not 
persons, they assuredly are not mere things. They possess what 
Trendelenburg calls ein Stiick persdnliches. They are ‘our poor 
relations.’ Hence, as it appears to me, to torture them is much 
more cowardly than to torture men. Anyhow, torture is torture. 
And familiarity with it engenders callousness concerning it—nay, too 
often, a taste for it. The Vivisector is, to say the least, as indifferent 
tothe sufferings of his victims as was the Inquisitor. Curiosity as to 
the attainment of the desired result, not pity, is the emotion pro- 
duced in his mind by the agonies and cries which, like the officials 
of the Holy Office, he carefully, perhaps complacently, notes. Weare 
not justified in attributing to him, any more than to the Inquisitor, 
abnormal hardheartedness. But, like the Inquisitor, he illus- 
trates a tendency in human nature to shrink from no savagery 
towards others ad eruendam veritatem—in the attempt to elicit 
truth. 

That tendency I, for one, hold to be evil in itself. The doctrine 
so ignorantly imputed to certain schools of casuists, that a good end 
will justify any means, is simply false, and inconsistent with the 
first principles of morals. We have no right to employ physical 
torture in order to elicit truth, whether in judicial or scientific in- 
vestigation. Itis an unethical means; and that is the true objection 
to it in both cases. 

W. 8S. LiLty. 


8 It is much to be regretted that sentimental ladies and emotional clergymen, 
without the least conception of the philosophical import of the word ‘right,’ should 
darken counsel by words without knowledge concerning ‘the rights of animals.’ 
In attempting, with no tincture of metaphysics, to discuss a metaphysical question by 
the light of what they call common sense, they usually write uncommon nonsense. 
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THE SHORT STORY 


OnE of the most engaging of the wits of our day wrote lately in a 
weekly newspaper that itis, for the most part, only those who are not 
good enough actors to act successfully in life who are compelled to act 
at the theatre. Under the influence of such an amiable paradox it 
is possible that we may ask ourselves, in regard to story-writing, 
whether the people singled out to practise it are those, chiefly, to whose 
personal history Romance has been denied : so that the greatest qualifi- 
cation even for the production of a lady’s love-tale, is—that the lady 
shall never have experienced a love-affair. Eminent precedents 
might be cited in support of the contention. A great editor once 
comfortably declared that the ideal journalist was a writer who did 
not know too much about his subject. The public did not want 
much knowledge, he said. The literary criticism in your paper 


would be perfect ;if you handed it over to the critic of Music; and 
the musical criticism would want for nothing if you assigned it to 
an expert in Art. And Mr. Thackeray, speaking of love-tales, said 
something that pointed the same way. He protested, no one should 
write a love-story after he was fifty. And why? Because he knew 
too much about it. 


But it was a personal application I was going to have given to 
the statement with which this paper begins. If the actor we see upon 
the boards be only there because more capable comedians fill the stage 
of the world, I am presumably invited by the editor of this Review to 
hold forth on the short story because I am not a popular writer. The 
eclitor, in the gentle exercise of his humour, bids me to fill the place 
which should be filled by the man of countless editions. It is true 
that in the matter of short stories, such a writer is not easy to find ; 
and this too at a time when, if one is correctly informed, full many 
a lady, not of necessity of any remarkable gifts, maintains an honour- 
able independence by the annual production of an improper novel. 
Small as my personal claims might be, were they based only on my books 

—Renuneiations, for example, or Pastorals of France—I may say my 
say as one who, with production somewhat scanty, has for twenty years 
been profoundly interested in the artistic treatment of the Short Story ; 
who believes in the short story, not as a ready means of hitting the 
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big public, but as a medium for the exercise of the finer art—as a 
medium, moreover, adapted peculiarly to that alert intelligence, on 
the part of the reader, which rebels sometimes at the longuewrs of 
the conventional novel: the old three volumes or the new fat book. 
Nothing is so mysterious, for nothing is so instinctive, as the method 
of a writer. I cannot communicate the incommunicable. But at all 
events I will not express opinions aimed at the approval of the 
moment: convictions based on the necessity for epigram. 

In the first place, then, what is, and what is not, a short story ? 
Many things a short story may be. It may be an episode, like Miss 
Ella Hepworth Dixon’s or like Miss Bertha Thomas’s ; a fairy tale, like 
Miss Evelyn Sharp’s ; the presentation of a single character with the 
stage to himself (Mr. George Gissing); a tale of the uncanny (Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling); a dialogue of comedy (Mr. Pett Ridge); a pano- 
rama of selected landscape, a vision of the sordid street, a record of 
heroism, a remote tradition or an old belief vitalised by its bearing on 
our lives to-day, an analysis of an obscure calling, a glimpse at a for- 
gotten quarter. A short story—I mean a short imaginative work in the 
difficult medium of prose ; for plot, or story proper, is no essential part 
of it, though in work like Conan Doyle’s or Rudyard Kipling’s it may 
be a very delightful part—a short story may be any one of the things 
that have been named, or it may be something besides; but one 
thing it can never be—it can never be ‘a novel in a nutshell.’ That 
is a favourite definition, but not a definition that holds. It is a 
definition for the kind of public that asks for a convenient inexact- 
ness, and resents the subtlety which is inseparable from precise truth. 
Writers and serious readers know that a good short story cannot 
possibly be a précis, a synopsis, a scenario, as it were, of a novel. 
It is a separate thing—as separate, almost, as the Sonnet is from the 
Epic—it involves the exercise almost of a different art. 

That, perhaps, is one reason why it is generally—in spite of 
temporary vogue as pleasant pastime—a little underrated as an in- 
tellectual performance. That is why great novelists succeed in it so 
seldom—or at all events fail in it sometimes—even great novelists 
like Mr. Hardy, the stretch of whose canvas has never led him into 
carelessness of detail. Yet with him, even, in his short stories, the 
inequality is greater than befits the work of such an artist, and 
greater than is to be accounted for wholly by mood; so that by 
the side of The Three Strangers, or, yet better, that delightful 
thing, the Jnterlopers at the Knap, you have short tales tossed off 
with momentry indifference—as you can imagine Sheridan, with his 
braced language of comedy, stooping once to a charade. And if a 
master nods sometimes—a master like Hardy—does it not almost 
follow that, by the public at least, the conditions of the short story 
are not understood, and so, in the estimate of the criticism of the 
dinner-table, and by the criticism of the academic, the tale is made 
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to suffer by its brevity? But if it is well done, it has done this 
amazing thing: it has become quintessence ; it has eliminated the 
superfluous ; and it has taken time to be brief. Then—amongst 
readers whose judgments are perfunctory—who have not thought the 
thing out—it is rewarded by being spoken of as an ‘ agreeable sketch,’ 
‘a promising little effort,’ an ‘ earnest of better things.’ So—not to 
talk of any other instance—one imagines the big public rewarding 
the completed charm of The Author of Beltraffio and of A Day of 
Days, though pregnant brevity is not generally Mr. Henry James’s 
strength. And then Mr. James works away at the long novel, and, 
of course, is clever in it, because with him, not to be clever might 
require more than American passiveness. Very good; but I go back 
from the record of all that ‘ Maisie’ ought not to have known to 
The Author of Beltraffio and to A Day of Days— promising little 
efforts,’ ‘ earnests of better things.’ 

Well, then, the Short Story is wont to be estimated, not by its 
quality, but by its size, a mode of appraisement under which the 
passion of Schumann, with his wistful questionings—in Warwm, say, 
or in Der Dichter spricht—would be esteemed less seriously than 
the amiable score of Maritana! And a dry point by Mr. Whistler, 
two dozen lines laid with the last refinement of charm, would he 
held inferior to a panorama by Phillopoteau, or to the backgrounds 
of the contemporary theatre. One would have thought that this 
was obvious. But in our latest stage of civilisation it is sometimes 
only the obvious that requires to be pointed out. 

While we are upon the subject of hindrances to the appreciation: 
of this particular form of imaginative work, we may remind ourselves 
of one drawback in regard to which the short story must make common 
cause with the voluminous novel: I mean the inability of the mass of 
readers to do justice to the seriousness of any artistic, as opposed to 
any moral, or political, or pretentiously regenerative fiction. For 
the man in the street, for the inhabitant of Peckham Rye, for many 
prosperous people on the north side of the Park, perhaps 
even for the very cream of up-to-date persons whose duty it is to 
abide somewhere where Knightsbridge melts invisibly into Chelsea, 
Fiction is but a délassement, and the artists who practise it, in its 
higher forms, are a little apt to be estimated as contributors to public 
entertainment—like the Carangeot Troupe, and Alexia, at the Palace 
Theatre. The view is something of this nature—I read it so ex- 
pressed only the other day: ‘The tired clergyman, after a day’s 
work ; what book shall he take up? Fiction, perhaps, would seem 
too trivial ; history, too solid.’ 

The serious writer of novel or short story brings no balm for the 
‘tired clergyman’—other than such balm as is afforded by the 
delight of serious Art. At high tension he has delivered himself of 
his performance, and if his work is to be properly enjoyed, it must 
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be met by those only who are ready to receive it; it must be met by 
the alert, not the fatigued, reader; and with the short story in 
particular, with its omissions, with the brevity of its allusiveness, it 
must be met half way. Do not let us expect it to be ‘solid,’ like 
Mill, or Lightfoot, or Westcott—or even like A.B.C. Railway Guides. 
You must condone the ‘triviality ’ which put its finger on the pulse 
of life and says, ‘ Thou ailest here and here’—which exposes, not a 
political movement, like the historian of the outward fact, but the 
secrets of the heart, rather, and human weakness, and the courage 
which in strait places comes somehow to the sons of men, and the 
beauty and the strength of affection—and which does this by 
intuition as much as by science. 

But to go back to considerations not common in some degree to 
all Fiction, but proper more absolutely to the Short Story. I have 
suggested briefly what the short story may be ; we have seen briefly 
the one thing it cannot be—which is, a novel told within restricted 
space. Let us ask what methods it may adopt—what are some of the 
varieties of its form. 

The Short Story admits of greater variety of form than does the long 
novel, and the number of these forms will be found to be increasing 
—and we must not reject conventionally (as we are terribly apt to 
do) the new form because we are unfamiliar with it. The forms 
that are open to the novel are open to the short imaginative piece. 
and, to boot, very many besides. Common to both, of course, is the 
most customary form of all—that in which the writer narrates as 
from outside the drama, yet with internal knowledge of it—what is 
called the ‘ narrative form,’ which includes within its compass, in a 
single work, narrative proper and a moderate share of dialogue. 
Common again to both short and long stories, obviously, is a form 
which, in skilled hands, and used only for those subjects to which it 
is most appropriate, may give strange reality to the matter presented 
—the form, I mean, in which the story is told in the first person, as 
the experience and the sentiment of one character who runs through- 
out the whole. The short story, though it should use this form very 
charily, adopts it more conveniently than does the long novel; for 
the novel has many more characters than the short story, and for 
the impartial presentation of many characters this form is a fetter. 
It gives of a large group a prejudiced and partial view. It com- 
mended itself once or twice only to Dickens. David Copperfield is the 
conspicuous example. Never once, I think, did it commend itself to 
Balzac. It is better adapted, no doubt, to adventure. than to analysis, 
and better to the expression of humourthan to the realisation of tragedy. 
As far as the presentation of character is concerned, what it is usual 
for it to achieve—in hands, I mean, much smaller than those of the 
great Dickens—is this: a life size, full length, generally too flatter- 
ing portrait of the hero of the story—a personage who has the 
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limelight all to himself—on whom no inconvenient shadows are ever 
thrown—the hero as beheld by Sant, shall I say? rather than as 
beheld by Sargent—and then a further graceful idealisation, an 
attractive pastel, you may call it, the lady he most frequently 
admired, and, of the remainder, two or three Kit-Cat portraits, a 
head and shoulders here, and there a stray face. 

The third and only other form that I can call to mind as common 
to both novel and short story, though not equally convenient to both, 
is the rare form of Letters. That again, like any other that will not 
bear a prolonged strain, is oftener available for short story than for 
big romance. The most consummate instance of its employment, 
in very lengthy work, is one in which with slow progression it serves 
above all things the purpose of minute and searching analysis—I have 
named the book in this line of description of it : I have named Clarissa, 
For the short story it is used very happily by Balzac—who, though 
not at first a master of sentences, is an instinctive master of methods 
— it is used by him in the Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées. And in 
a much‘ lighter way, of bright portraiture, of neat characterisation, it 
is used by an ingenious, sometimes seductive, writer of our period, 
Marcel Prévost, in Lettres de Femmes. It is possible, of course, to mix 
these different forms ; but for such mixture we shall conclude, I fancy, 
that prolonged fiction offers the best opportunity. Such mixture 
has its dangers for the short story ; you risk, perhaps, unity of effect. 
But there are short stories in which monotony is avoided, and the 
force of the narrative in reality emphasised, by some telling lines from a 
letter, whose end or whose beginning may be otherwise imparted to us. 

I devote a few lines to but two or three of the forms which by 
common consent are for the short story only. One of them is simple 
dialogue. For our generation, that has had the fascination of an 
experiment—an experiment made perhaps with best success after all 
in the candid and brilliant fragments of that genuine humorist, Mr. 
Pett Ridge. The method in most hands has the appearance 
of a difficult feat. It is one often—and so is walking on the slack- 
wire, and the back-spring in acrobatic dance. Of course a writer 
must enjoy grappling with difficulties. We understand that. But 
the more serious artist reflects, after a while, that the unnecessary 
difficulty is an inartistic encumbrance. ‘ Why,’ he will ask, ‘should 
the story-teller put on himself the fetters of the drama, to be denied 
the drama’s opportunities?’ Pure dialogue, we may be sure, 
is apt to be an inefficient means of telling a story; of present- 
ing a character. There may be cited one great English Classic 
who has employed the method—the author of Pericles and Aspasia, 
of that little gem of conversation between Henry the Eighth and 
Anne Boleyn. But then, with Walter Savage Landor, austere and 
perfect, the character existed already, and there was no story to tell. 
Pure dialogue, under the conditions of the modern writer, leaves 
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almost necessarily the problem unsolved, the work a fragment. It 
can scarcely be a means to an end; though it may, if we like, be a 
permissible little end in itself, a little social chatter, pitched in a 
high key, in which one has known tartness to be mistaken for wit. 
Thus does ‘Gyp’ skim airily over the deep, great sea of life. All 
are shallows to her vision. And as she skims you feel her lightness. 
I prefer the adventure of the diver, who knows what the depths are, 
who plunges, and who rescues the pearl. 

Then, again, possible, though not often desirable for the short 
story, is the diary form—extracts from a diary, rather. Applied to 
work on an extensive scale, your result—since you would necessarily 
lack concentrated theme—your result would be a chronicle, not a 
story. Applied to the shorter fiction, it must be used charily, and 
may then, I should suppose, be used well. But I, who used the 
form in ‘The New Marienbad Elegy’ in English Episodes, what right 
have I to say that the form, in the hands of a master, allows a subtle 
presentation of the character of the diarist—allows, in self-revelation, 
an irony, along with earnestness, a wayward and involved humour, 
not excluding sympathy? It is a form not easily received, not 
suffered gladly. It is for the industrious, who read a good thing 
twice, and for the enlightened, who read it three times. 

I throw out these things only as hints; we may apply them 
where we will, as we think about stories. But something has yet 
to be said. Of the two forms already named as generally unfitted for 
the long novel, and fitted only now and again for the short story, one, 
it will be noticed, is all dialogue; the other, necessarily, a form in 
which there is no dialogue at all. And I think we find, upon reflec- 
tion, the lighter work leans oftenest on the one form; the graver 
work leans oftenest on the other. 

Indeed, from this we might go on to notice that as far as the 
short story is concerned, most of the finer and more lasting work, 
though cast in forms which quite permit of the dialogue, has, as a 
matter of fact, but little dialogue in it. Balzac’s La Grenadidre—it 
is years since I read it; but has it any dialogue at all? Balzac’s 
DI’ Interdiction—an extraordinary presentation of a quaint functionary, 
fossiliferous and secluded, suddenly brought into. contact with people 
of the world, and with the utmost ability baffling their financial intrigue 
—this is certainly the most remarkable short story ever written about 
money—L’Interdiction has not much dialogue. In the Atheist’s Mass, 
again—the short story of such a nameless pathos—the piece which, 
more even than Eugénie Grande itself, should be everybody’s in- 
troduction, and especially every woman’s introduction, to the genius 
of Balzac: La Messe de l’Athée has no dialogue. Coming to our 
actual contemporaries in France, of whom Zola and Daudet must 
still, it is possible, be accounted the foremost, it is natural that 
the more finished and minute worker—the worker lately lamented— 
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should be the one who has made the most of the short story. And in 
this order of his work—thus leaving out his larger and most brilliant 
canvas, Froment Jeune et Risler Ainé—what do we more lastingly 
remember than the brief and sombre narrative of Les Deux Awberges? 
—a little piece that has no story at all; but a ‘situation ’ depicted, and 
when depicted, /eft. There is an open country; leagues of Provence ; 
a long stretching road; and on the roadside opposite each other, two 
inns. The older one is silent, melancholy ; the other, noisy and 
prosperous. And the landlord of the older inn spends all his time 
in the newer ; taking his pleasure there with guests who were once 
his own, and with a handsome landlady, who makes amends for his 
departed business. And in his own inn, opposite, a deserted woman 
sits solitary. That is all. But the art of the master! 

Now this particular instance of a pregnant brevity reminds me 
that in descriptions of landscape the very obligations of the short 
story are an advantage to its art. Nature in fiction requires to be 
seen, not in endless detail, as a botanical or geographical study, but, 
as in Classic Landscape Composition, a noble glimpse of it, over a 
man’s shoulder, under a man’s arm. I know, of course, that is not 
the popular view. There are novels which have owed their popularity 
to landscape written by the ream. Coaches have been named after 
them ; steamboats have been named after them. I am not sure that, 
in their honour, inaccessible heights have not been scaled and virgin 
forests broken in upon, so that somewhere in picturesque districts the 
front of a gigantic hotel shall have inscribed on it the title of a 
diffuse novel. 

But that is not the great way. The great way, from Virgil’s to 
Browning’s, is the way of pregnant brevity. And where dialogue is 
employed in the finer short story, every line of it is bound to be 
significant. The short story has no room for the reply that is only 
near to being appropriate, and it deserves no pardon for the word 
that would not have been certainly employed. It is believed gener- 
ally, and one can well suppose that it is true, that the average dialogue 
of the diffuse novel is written quickly. That is in part because so 
little of it is really dramatic—is really at all the inevitable word. 
But the limited sentences in which, when the narrator must narrate 
no more, the persons who have been described in the short story 
express themselves on their restricted stage, need, if I dare assert it, 
to be written slowly, or, what is better, re-read a score of times, and 
pruned, and looked at from without, and surveyed on every side. 

But, indeed, of the long story, as well as of the short, may it not 
be agreed that on the whole the dialogue is apt to be the least 
successful thing? The ordinary reader, of course, will not be 
dramatic enough to notice its deficiencies. In humorous dialogue, 
these are seen least. Humorous dialogue has a_ legitimate 
license. You do not ask from it exactitude; you do not nail it 
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down. But in serious dialogue, the dialogue of the critical moment, 
when the fire of a little word will kindle how great a matter, how 
needful then, and how rare, that the word be the true one! We do 
not want laxity, inappropriateness, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
the tortured phraseology of a too resolute cleverness. And those of us 
who have a preference—derived, it may be, from the simpler genera- 
tion of Dickens—for an unbending when it is a question of Little 
matters, and, when it is a question of great ones, for ‘a sincere large 
accent, nobly plain ’—well ! there is much of modern finessing we are 
hardly privileged to understand. But if one wants an instance, in a 
long novel, in which the sentence now said at a white heat is the 
result, inevitable, burningly true to life, of the sentence that was 
said just before, one condones the obscurity that has had its imitators, 
and pays one’s tribute of admiration to the insight of Diana of the 
Crossways. 

One of the difficulties of the short story, the short story shares 
with the acted drama, and that is the indispensableness of com- 
pression—the need that every sentence shall tell—the difference 
being, that in the acted drama it must tell for the moment, it must 
tell till it is found out, and in the short story it must tell for at least 
a modest eternity, and something more, if that be possible—for if a 
‘Fortnight is eternity ’ upon the Stock Exchange, a literary eternity 
is, perhaps, forty years. 

Of course the short story, like all other fiction to be read, does 
not share the other difficulties of the acted drama—above all, the 
disadvantage which drags the acted drama down—the disadvantage 
of appealing to, at all events of having to give sops to, at one and the 
same moment, gallery and stalls: an audience so incongruous that it 
lies outside the power of Literature to weld it really together. In 
the contemporary theatre, in some of the very cleverest of our acted 
dramas, the characters are frequently doing, not what the man of 
intuition, and the man who remembers life, knows that they would 
do, but that which they must do to conciliate the Dress Circle, to 
entertain the Pit, to defer not too long the gentle chuckle with which 
the ‘average sensual man’ receives the assurance that it isa delusion 
to suppose our world contains any soul, even a woman’s soul, that is 
higher and purer than his. To such temptations the writer of the 
short story is not even exposed, if he be willing to conceive of his 
art upon exalted lines, to offer carefully the best of his reflection, 
in a form of durable and chosen grace, or, by a less conscious, perhaps, 
but not less fruitful, husbanding of his resources, to give us, sooner 
or later, some first-hand study of human emotion, ‘ gotten,’ as William 
Watson says, ‘of the immediate soul.’ But again, contrasting his 
fortunes with those of his brother, the dramatist, the writer of short 
stories must, even at the best, know himself denied the dramatist’s 
crowning advantage—which is the thrill of actual human presence. 
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I have not presumed, except incidentally and by way of illustra- 
tion, to sit in rapid judgment, and award impertinently blame or 
praise to the most or the least prominent of those who are writing short 
stories to-day. Even an occasional grappler with the difficulties of a 
task is not generally its best critic. He will criticise from the 
inside, now and then, and so, although you ought to have from him, 
now and again, at least—what I know, nevertheless, that J may not 
have given— illuminating commentary—you cannot have final judg- 
ment. Of the art of Painting, where skill of hand and sense of 
colour count for so much more than intellect, this is especially true. 
It is true, more or less, of Music—in spite of exceptions as notable as - 
Schumann and Berlioz : almost perfect critics of the very art that they 
produced. It is true—though ina less degree—of creative Literature. 
We leave this point, to write down, before stopping, one word about 
tendencies. 

Among the better writers, one tendency of the day is to devote 
a greater care to the art of expression—to an unbroken continuity of 
excellent and varied style. The short story, much more than the 
long one, makes this thing possible to men who may not claim to 
be geniuses, but who, if we are to respect them at all, must claim 
to be artists. And yet, in face of the indifference of so much of 
: our public here, to anything we can call Style—in face, actually. 
; of a strange insensibility to it—the attempt, wherever made, is a 
courageous one. This insensibility—how does it come about ? 

In comes about, in honest truth, partly because that instrument 
of Art, our English tongue, in which the verse of Gray was written, 
and the prose of Landor and Sterne, is likewise the necessary vehicle 
in which, every morning of our lives, we ask for something at break- 
fast. If we all of us had to demand breakfast by making a rude 
drawing of a coffee-pot, we should understand, before long—the 
quickness of the French intelligence on that matter being un- 
fortunately denied us—the man in the street would understand that 
Writing, as much as Painting, is an art to be acquired, and an art in 
whose technical processes one is bound to take pleasure. And, 
perhaps, another reason is the immense diffusion nowadays of 
superficial education ; so that the election of a book to the honours of 
quick popularity is decided by those, precisely, whose minds are least 
trained for the exercise of that suffrage. What 2s elected is too often 
the work which presents at a first reading everything that it presents 
at all. I remember Mr. Browning once saying, @ propos of such a 
matter, ‘What has a cow to do with nutmegs?’ He explained it 
was a German prover. Is it? Or is it German only in the way of 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’? Anyhow, things being as they are, 
all the more honour to such younger people as, in the face of indiffer- 
ence, remember that their instrument of English language is a quite 
unequalled instrument of art. 
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Against this happy tendency one has to set—in regard at least 
to some of them—tendencies less admirable. For, whilst the only 
kind of work that has a chance of engaging the attention of Sainte- 
Beuve’s ‘severe To-morrow’ is work that is original, individual, 
sincere, is it not a pity, because of another’s sudden success, to be 
unremittingly occupied with the exploitation of one particular world 
—to paint for ever, say, in violent and garish hue, or in deep shades 
through which no light can struggle, the life of the gutter —to paint 
it, too, with that distorted ‘ realism’ which witnesses upon the part of 
its practitioners to one thing only, a profound conviction of the ugly ! 
I talk, of course, not of the short stories of the penetrating observer, 
but of those of the dyspeptic pessimist, whose pessimism, where it is 
not the pose of the contortionist—adopted with an eye to a 
sensational success of journalism, to a commercial effect—is hysteria, 
an imitative malady, a malady of the mind. The profession of the 
literary pessimist is already overcrowded ; and if I name two writers 
who, though in different degrees, have avoided the temptation to 
join it—if I name one who knows familiarly the cheery as well as the 
more sombre side of Cockney character and life, Mr. Henry Nevinson, 
the author of the remarkable short stories Neighbours of Owrs, and 
then again a more accepted student of a sordid existence—Mr. George 
Gissing, in Human Odds und Ends especially—I name them but 
as such instances as I am privileged to know, of a profoundly 
observant and relatively an unbiassed treatment of the subjects with 
which they have elected to deal. 

In France, in the short story, we may easily notice, the uglier 
forms of ‘ Realism’ are wearing themselves out. ‘Le soleil de 
France,’ said Gluck to Marie Antoinette, ‘le soleil de France donne 
du génie.” And the genius that it gives cannot long be hopeless and 
sombre. It leaves the obscure wood and tangled by-path ; it makes 
for the open road: ‘la route claire et droite’—the phrase is 
M. Poincarré’s—‘ la route claire et droite ot marche le génie Frangais.” 
Straight and clear, generally, was the road followed—the road some- 
times actually cut—by the unresting talent of Guy de Maupassant, 
the writer of a hundred short stories, which, for the world of his day 
at least, went far beyond Charles Nodier’s earlier delicacy and 
Champfleury’s wit. But somehow, upon De Maupassant’s whole 
nature and temperament the curse of pessimism lay. To deviate 
into cheeriness he must deal with the virtues of the déclassées—un- 
doubtedly an interesting theme-——he must deal with them as in the 
famous Maison Tellier, an ebullition of scarcely cynical comedy, 
fuller much of real humanity than De Goncourt’s sordid document, 
La Fille Elisa. But that was an exception. De Maupassant was 
pessimist generally, because, master of an amazing talent, he refreshed 
himself never in any rarefied air; and the vista of the Spirit was 
denied him. His reputation he should more or less keep; but his 
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school—the school in which a few even of our own juvenile and 
imitative writers prattled the accents of a hopeless materialism—his 
school, I fancy, will be crowded no more. For, with an observation 
scarcely less keen, and infinitely more judicial, M. René Bazin treats, 
to-day, themes, we need not say more ‘ legitimate ’—since much may 
be legitimate—but at least more acceptable. And then again witha 
style of which De Maupassant, direct and vigorous as was his own, must 
have envied even the clarity, and, of course, the subtler charm, 
a master draughtsman of ecclesiastic, and bookworm, of the neglected 
genius of the provincial town (some poor devil of a small professor), 
and of the soldier, and the shopkeeper, and the Sous-Préfet’s wife—I 
hope I am describing M. Anatole France—looks out on the contempo- 
rary world with a vision humane and genial, sane and wide. Pessi- 
mism, as it seems to me, is only natural—can only be excusable—to 
those who are still bowed down by the immense responsibility of 
youth. It was a great poet who, writing of one of his peers—a man 
of mature life—declared of him, not ‘he mopes picturesquely,’ but 
‘he knows the world, firm, quiet, and gay.’ To such a writer—only 
to such a writer—is possible a happy comedy; and possible, besides, 
a true and an august vision of profounder things! And that is the 
spirit to which the Short Story, at its best, will certainly return. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





WHITE SLAVES 


4 TRUE TALE 


Man in all ages has suffered much from the hands of his fellow-man, 
and it would be hard to say whether greed for power, gold, or territory 
has roused his worst passions, or whether love, or that strange form 
of religion which consists in saying, ‘Share my faith or I will kill 
you,’ should bear away the palm. Certainly, however, when to 
any or all of these is added race-hatred, when the contempt of the 
white for his natural inferior clashes with the envy of the coloured man, 
or the black, for one whom he resentfully suspects to be his natural 
master, the result is graved with steel and written in blood. 

The dark-skinned aboriginal, left to himself, is probably barbarous, 
he is undeniably ignorant and idle, and is apt to consider prisoners 
of war an agreeable addition to his bill of fare; brought under white 
dominion he is forced to work, and certain restraints are placed on 
his barbarous tendencies; but he learns other lessons than those 
intended for his edification—lessons in white man’s vices and white 
man’s cruelty—and these he stores up for use on some future day, 
when the yoke of compulsory civilisation shall be shaken off. 

Without dwelling on the darker pages of history, which give rise 
to such reflections as these, it is only here proposed to tell the true 
story of two young girls, innocent victims of revenge, treachery, and 
cupidity, which they at least had done nothing to arouse. 

As is well known, the island called by the Spaniards Hispaniola 
was the first land in the New World on which Columbus established 
a settlement ; he gave to his colony the name of San Domingo; 
and here, after almost exterminating the original inhabitants by 
their cruelties, the Spaniards introduced the African negroes whose 
descendants still predominate in the land. 

French adventurers, however, began, a hundred years later, to 
spread themselves through the western part of Hispaniola, and they 
called the territory which they occupied by the native name for the 
country, Haiti, or the ‘mountainous land;’ while the central and 
eastern portions remained under Spanish control as San Domingo, 
a name also commonly used by Europeans for the whole island. 

The counterblast of the French Revolution was felt in the colonial 
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possessions of France, and the whole island soon became the scene of 
violent conflict. The whites of Haiti were divided into Royalists and 
Republicans ; the free blacks and mulattoes thought this a favourable 
time to claim political and social privileges hitherto denied them, 
while the slaves soon rose in revolt, calling themselves ‘Gens du 
Roi,’ not because they cared about the king, but because they 
perceived that most of their masters were opposed to monarchy. 

The Spaniards of San Domingo and the English cruisers in those 
waters fought the French Republicans until, by the peace made 
between France and Spain, in 1795, San Domingo was ceded to 
France, after which the internecine war became mainly a struggle 
of the black and coloured populations to throw off the dominion of 
the white planters, varied by jealousies and massacres among them- 
selves, and occasional brave but ill-supported British incursions. Two 
names emerge from the confused story of the times. First, that of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the one negro who seems to have been 
endowed with the qualities of a general and the honourable principles 
commonly found only in a dominant race. His after-fate is one of 
the deep stains on the memory of Napoleon. The other is the 
execrated name of Dessalines, a true African barbarian, said to have 
spared no man in his anger and no woman in his lust, and who, 
during a tour through the departments of Haiti, massacred every 
French man, woman, and child who came in his way. This black 
tyrant first had himself proclaimed Governor-General of Haiti, and 
then, with the childish conceit of a negro, crowned Emperor, in 
imitation of Napoleon. His elevation to the throne was promptly 
followed by an insurrection, and in the struggle which ensued he 
fell into an ambuscade and was soon afterwards shot—in 1805. 

This hasty sketch will suffice to explain the scenes which our 
little heroines were fated to traverse; their adventures were taken 
down from their own lips by a French lady, and published in Paris 
in 1812. Hortense de Saint-Janvier was born in 1793, and her sister, 
Marie Louise Augustine, commonly called Augustine, in 1797; 
their parents being French-Americans, possessed of a considerable 
property in Haiti. When the children were respectively eight and 
four years old, Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Janvier spent eighteen 
months in France on business, and then returned to Haiti, probably 
unaware, in those days of slow communication, of the dangerous 
state of the island, or confident in the power of the French forces 
lately despatched by Bonaparte to put a speedy end to all disorder. 
The temporary successes, however, of Generals Leclerc and Rocham- 
beau only aggravated the subsequent fate of the unhappy whites. 

Leclere broke his plighted word to Toussaint—the only negro 
who might be trusted to treat his foes with generosity—and sent 
him prisoner to France ; and Rochambeau, brave and skilful as he 
was, distinguished himself even more by his cruelty, for he shot 
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every prisoner who fell into his hands, an example which the Haitians 
were not slow to follow when their turn came. 

The French army was attacked by a fearful epidemic of yellow 
fever, besieged on land by the blacks, and blockaded at sea by the 
English. Leclerc having died of the fever, Rochambeau surrendered 
to the fleet, and embarked for Europe in 1803, leaving Dessalines 
and his negro generals masters of the island. 

During this temporary occupancy of the French, Monsieur de 
Saint-Janvier had resided at Cap Haitien, the French headquarters, 
and at that time capital of the Island. He seems to have been rather 
a time-server, for he is reported to have remained shut up in his 
house, helping the negroes as much as he could without compromising 
himself with the French army. This availed him little, for no sooner 
had Rochambeau evacuated the town than he and several other 
whites received a command to wait upon Dessalines at Saint-Marc, 
another seaport, where the general was then residing. The pretext 
was an arrangement to be made about the tenure of their houses ; but 
though they suspected some evil intention towards them, they dared 
not show their uneasiness, and arranged to set off next day. Just 
before the hour settled for departure a message was brought that 
some one wanted to speak to Monsieur de Saint-Janvier, and, going 
downstairs, he found the courtyard full of soldiers and his white 
companions prisoners. He and his friends were led off and kept in 
captivity, first at Cap Haitien and afterwards at Saint-Mare. At 
first Madame de Saint-Janvier was able to visit her husband 
accompanied by her daughters, and for a week after his removal she 
received daily letters, and was in hourly expectation of his release 
and return. Then came a month of complete silence and agonising 
suspense, broken by the arrival of a negro called Jean-Baptiste who 
had formerly lived in her service as coachman. 

Knowing that he came from Saint-Marc, she eagerly asked : 
‘Have you brought me any letters from Monsieur de Saint-Janvier ?’ 

‘From your husband? Oh, he is dead,’ was the brutal answer, 
‘and I gave him the first blow. I did it so well, I assure you, that 
he never moved. He told me to give you and his children all sorts 
of messages, and to see if the little one is stilllikehim.’ In vain did 
the broken-hearted mother overwhelm the wretch with reproaches : 
quite unmoved he continued to boast, ‘ I—yes—I killed him !’ 

To crown the terror of the unfortunate family, news came that 
the Fourth Division of the black army, renowned as the most blood- 
thirsty, was on its way to the Cape. 

Madame de Saint-Janvier was now lodged on the ground floor, 
but a friend, Madame Georges, who with her three daughters occupied 
the first floor in the same house, suggested that the two families 
should share the upper apartments, and afford each other mutual 
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help in case of necessity, a proposal to which the poor widow gladly 
acceded. 

Twenty-four hours passed tranquilly, and a rumour began to circu- 
late that the intention of the dreaded ‘Fourth’ was not massacre, 
but embarkation. Vain hope! The second night agonised cries 
arose in the streets, and voices demanded, ‘ What have I done that 
you should treat me thus?’ The poor ladies, peeping through a 
little window, too soon perceived that the massacre had begun. 
Now Madame de Saint-Janvier had in her service two young negresses, 
both named Marie, but very different in disposition. One, though 
the daughter of the coachman who had killed his master, was faithful 
and deeply attached to her employers ; the other, gentle in appear- 
ance, and received into the household through charity, was entirely 
devoid of fidelity and gratitude. 

The coachman’s daughter, conscious of the dangerous predicament 
in which the ladies were placed, suggested that they should take refuge 
in a garret, which could only be entered through a trap-door reached 
by means of a ladder, and the two families caught at the idea, and 
climbed into the hiding-place, carrying with them their jewels and a 
small supply of money. 

Three days were thus passed in terror and obscurity, the good 
Marie bringing them food in the night time. Already the report 
arose that the blacks were only killing men, and that women and. 
children were passed over. Encouraged by such unexpected clemency, 
the ladies prepared to leave their retreat, when Marie rushed up with 
the news that orders were issued for the massacre of women. Too 
true ; that very evening ‘The Fourth’ entered the house, pillaged. 
right and left, and demanded where were the inhabitants. Marie 
replied that they had been already put to death. Her father, who 
was amongst the butchers, threatened to kill his own daughter if she 
did not reveal their hiding-place. The poor girl, falling on her 
knees, swore that she had spoken the truth. Jean Baptiste, rightly 
suspecting that fidelity had carried the day against veracity, raised 
his sword above her head and again ordered her to speak. ‘ Kill me,’ 
she replied, ‘ if needs be ; but since my mistresses are dead I can tell 
you no more.’ 

The other soldiers, either admiring her courage or impatient of 
delay, bade him desist, completed the plunder of the house, and 
made off. 

The poor ladies were already congratulating themselves on their 
escape ; but, alas ! they had reckoned without the other Marie. This 
treacherous girl, probably in hopes of sharing the spoils, betrayed the 
secret of the trap-door, and the terror of the captives may be imagined 
when it was opened to admit an armed negro. 

Nevertheless, this man contrived to soothe them, and to decoy 
them out under false pretences. 
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‘Don’t be afraid,’ said he, ‘I bring you good news ; the massacres 
are over, and since you have been clever enough to escape them, our 
General grants you life and liberty. He has sent me to invite you 
to come down, and to say that he will be delighted to see you.’ 

The ladies and children accordingly descended into the house, 
only to find it crowded with black assassins, and to be received with 
taunts and threatening gestures. 

They were torn apart from each other, and dragged to a public 
roadway, called La Fossette, which the barbarians used as a place of 
execution. 

Night had now fallen, so the infamous Jean Baptiste declared 
that they had better postpone the massacre of these new victims till 
the morrow, lest they should be spared public humiliation ; and his 
worthy companions acclaimed his disgraceful proposition. Accord- 
ingly, the ladies and children were imprisoned for the night in the 
hall of one of the principal houses of the town, and here they received 
a visit from one of the black leaders, who came on an unlooked-for 
errand of mercy. 

His good feelings had been enlisted on their behalf in a rather 
singular manner. 

Monsieur de Saint-Janvier, in happier days, had owed some civility 
to a certain Diakua, who had fulfilled a commission for him in 
Jamaica. Hearing that his correspondent had returned to the island, 
the gentleman went to see him, intending to thank him and ask him 
to breakfast. Close to Diakua’s residence, however, was that of the 
‘black General Diakué, and Monsieur de Saint-Janvier, misled by the 
similar names, found himself in the presence of the latter. With 
natural courtesy he mingled his apologies with an expression of the 
pleasure he felt in making the commander’s acquaintance, and ex- 
tended to him the invitation to breakfast ; and the lowly born black 
was not a little flattered by the attentions of the white gentleman. 

In the hour of peril Diakué did not forget the kindness formerly 
shown him, and it was he who paid so unexpected a visit to the poor 
widow and children, with a view of rendering them some assistance. 
He invited Madame de Saint-Janvier and her children to come to 
supper at his house, but she refused to leave Madame Georges and her 
family, while it was impossible to transport the whole party to his 
house without exciting suspicion. He then proposed to take charge of 
the two little girls, but they would not be parted from their mother, 
and the good-natured General was obliged, at all events for a time, to 
abandon the devoted friends to their fate. That fate was not long 
deferred; at eight o’clock next morning the seven victims were 
brought out to hear the sentences passed upon them without trial by 
‘the villanous Dessalines, and confided to Diakué himself for execu- 
tion. First came poor Madame Georges: she was to be hung up 
head downwards, and her three daughters killed with sword-cuts ; 
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these four were promptly put out of their misery. It then became 
Diakué’s duty to announce the manner of death reserved for Madame 
de Saint-Janvier, but indignation choked his utterance, and he tore 
the paper across. The executioners impatiently asked in what 
varicty of homicide they were to have the pleasure of indulging. 
l{e remained silent. Madame de Saint-Janvier soon perceived that, 
despite the General’s good-will, she could not escape death, and, 
throwing herself at his feet, she exclaimed : ‘ Since, as a white woman, 
| must die, at least save my children !’ 

Hardly had she spoken when a soldier cut off her head, which fell 
back into the arms of her children and bathed them with her blood. 
‘Yhereupon Diakué roused himself, and with great presence of mind 
claimed the orphans as his personal prey, they being the only whites 
left alive. ‘Soldiers,’ said he, ‘ you have had the satisfaction of 
killing plenty of white people; it is only fair that your General 
should have his turn ;’ and he dragged off the children with an air of 
great ferocity, exclaiming that he would find a way of putting them 
to death which would not let them easily come to life again. 

Having thus put his comrades off the scent, Diakué took the 
little girls home, and intrusted them to his wife Judith, who was as 
kind-hearted as himself. She hid them under a bed, and fed them 
there for a fortnight, and it was not until the end of that time that 
they were allowed to lift the covering and come out of their un- 
comfortable refuge to stretch their poor little legs for a few minutes. 
Even then all the doors were carefully fastened, and Judith kept the 
strictest watch during their times of respite. Unfortunately, a day 
arrived when one of the girls, becoming very thirsty, issued from her 
hiding-place before the appointed time to seek a little water. A 
certain General Soudry, who was a colleague of Diakué’s without 
being his friend, happened to enter the room where the child was 
drinking. He instantly drew his sword, and was about to run her 
through, when Diakué came in, seized the arm of Soudry (who was 
very drunk), and, after giving her time to disappear, tried to persuade 
him that the child whom he had seen was not a white at all. 

Diakué and his wife nourished the hope that Soudry sober would 
forget the experiences of Soudry drunk. They were soon undeceived ; 
Diakué received, the same evening, orders to report himself at Saint- 
Mare the following morning, and no sooner was he out of the way 
than Soudry presented himself with a body of men, declaring that 
there were whites concealed in the house. Judith thrust the children 
into their hiding-place, and closed, in front of it, a door so arranged 
as to be invisible from outside. Probably this further precaution 
with regard to its construction had been taken since Diakué had 
sheltered the little refugees. Judith then, placing a chair before 
the door, seated herself upon it, and appeared to be occupied with 
her needlework. The blacks searched everywhere, carried off every- 
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thing on which they could lay hands, even to the saucepans (which 
perhaps they found more satisfactory loot than children), and seeing 
no whites finally retired. 

Diakué, when he came home, demanded, and strange to say 
obtained, reparation for the pillage of his goods. 

After another month of close concealment, the massacres appear- 
ing to be at an end, the girls were allowed to go freely about the 
house, though not out of doors, nothing being said as to the manner 
of their rescue for fear of giving umbrage to the authorities. Finally, 
several months later, Diakué being stationed on duty at Saint-Marc, 
Judith ventured to place her little charges at a school, where they 
were taught reading, writing, and the duties of religion. 

Considering the accounts given in our own days of Haitian 
schools, it is impossible to refrain from speculating on the nature of 
the establishment in which the poor orphans found a temporary 
home; since, however, the progress of civilisation in a black com- 
munity bereft of white guidance is generally crab-like, it is possible 
that the schools at the beginning of the century were no worse than 
they are now in the ‘ Black Republic.’ 

In any case, Hortense and Augustine did not long benefit by 
whatever instruction was offered. 

Poor Judith, who had fallen into ill-health, sent for them, and 
told them that a charitable lady who had known their father had 
arranged to send them to New York, and to pay their expenses there 
until they could be restored to their family. The luckless girls, 
who had imagined that the summons from school meant a summons 
to execution, were overjoyed at this prospect. They hastened to 
thank their benefactress ; it was then Saturday, and their small 
belongings were on the Sunday carried on board the ship, which was 
to start next day. 

On Monday morning, accordingly, the girls went down to the 
port, only to meet with a bitter disappointment. Their ship had 
sailed during the night in order to avoid some pirate vessels in the 
neighbourhood ; as a small consolation, their luggage had been left 
on shore, and all they could do was to return in melancholy plight 
to the school, which, as they realised, could not offer them a permanent 
shelter. The death of their good friend Judith soon plunged them 
into fresh grief, and they wrote a despairing letter to Diakué im- 
ploring him not to abandon them. Their faithful protector did the 
best he could by handing them over to his mother, and though she 
was not nearly so amiable as Judith, she at all events supplied the 
girls, now about twelve and eight years old, with food and clothing. 

A new friend appears on the scene in the shape of Dessalines’ 
wife. She did not share her husband’s cruel tendencies, and having 
known Monsieur de Saint-Janvier, had unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to obtain mercy, first for him and afterwards for his family. 
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She now visited Cap Haitien, sent for the orphans, loaded them 
with caresses and presents, and, what was still more to the purpose, 
obtained a passport for them from Christophe, the rival and subse- 
quent successor of Dessalines, with a view to shipping them off 
before her ogre-like husband should lay hands upon them. 

She was very nearly too late in the execution of her good 
intentions. Dessalines, hearing that four whites (including Hortense 
and Augustine) were still alive in his dominions, flew into a passion, 
and proclaimed his heroic determination to kill these dangerous aliens 
with his own hands. At this moment occurred the insurrection 
already mentioned, when Dessalines and his aide-de-camp were shot 
in a cabriolet by a party of mulattoes under General Pétion—an event 
followed by universal rejoicing. Noone can have rejoiced more than 
our heroines. Diakué’s mother, hearing of the tyrant’s approach, had 
thrust them out of her house for fear of being compromised herself, 
and, abandoning all hope, they had seated themselves weeping on a 
bench outside the door, awaiting the fate which descended upon the 
oppressor instead of on his victims. 

Madame Dessalines continued her good offices, Diakué’s mother, 
relieved from terror, offered to take back her lodgers, and even Chris- 
tophe extended to them a certain amount of protection, probably 
from satisfaction in favouring any one specially obnoxious to his pre- 
decessor. So four years passed of which we are given no details. 
Of Diakué himself we hear no more. 

Now the black ladies of Haiti were not by any means indifferent 
to their personal appearance, and despite wars and revolutions still 
found means to obtain objects of adornment. As soon as the actual 
dread of massacre passed away white traders began to touch again at 
the island ports, and amongst them came a certain ‘ Madame Beuze,’ 
a dressmaker and milliner, from the newly formed United States. 

This woman’s nationality is nowhere specified ; she seems to have 
been of English parentage, possibly she had possessed, once upon a 
time, a French husband, but her married name was evidently taken 
down phonetically from the children’s dictation. In any case, she was 
endowed with plausible manners and troubled with few scruples. 
Madame Dessalines, good soul, imagining that her young orphans 
would be safer in the hands of a white woman than in any other’s, gave 
Madame Beuze a handsome present and promised to defray all costs 
if only she would take them back with her to America and find relatives 
willing to give them a home. To this the marchande de modes 
willingly agreed, a ship was found, and the captain received a large 
consignment of coffee in payment for the safe convoy of Madame 
Beuze and the two Mesdemoiselles de Saint-Janvier. On the 20th 

of August 1809, the sorely tried girls bade a final farewell to the scene 

of their six years’ misfortunes, and departed, accompanied by many 
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good wishes from the better-disposed islanders, and the memory of 
many tears shed by the kind-hearted widow of their chief persecutor. 

No doubt Hortense and Augustine, as they felt the warm sea- 
breeze, imagined that they were at last on the high-road to happi- 
ness and freedom. Alas! they had still to traverse many bypaths of 
tribulation. 

Madame Beuze began by persuading them that it was necessary 
that they should pass as her sisters, and call themselves the Misses 
Wichard ; to reveal their real name might, she assured them, result 
in some terrible disaster. For the first few days she treated them 
kindly, but then, throwing off the mask, became harsh and even cruel, 
particularly to poor little Augustine, whom she did not hesitate to 
beat, and on whom she imposed every kind of disagreeable task. 

Nor were the elements more favourable to the poor outcasts—such 
a tempest arose that they several times gave themselves up for lost ; 
and the captain himself was thankful, when morning came, to take 
refuge at a little island called Belnéve (?) belonging to the United 
States. 

This captain, himself an Anglo-American, induced the ladies to 
land and accompany him to the house of a relative some two miles 
from the port, where they spent a few days, constantly asking when 
he would resume the voyage. At last he confessed that his own 
destination was not New York, but said that a friend of his had 
promised to take them thither. To the argument that he had been 
well paid for their passages he replied that it would be all right next 
day, but that now it was bedtime. Next day the ladies discovered 
that he had set sail during the night, and inquiries made in all 
quarters during several days respecting the friend to whom he had 
confided his passengers proved that there existed no such person, and 
that no other vessel was lying off the island. 

Once more deserted and nearly destitute, the girls spent three 
most uncomfortable weeks in their new quarters. At length, in the 
course of an aimless ramble, they were accosted by a Frenchman, who 
asked if they had not been passengers on Captain Wailey’s ship. 
They assented, and he continued, ‘ Well, he has been rightly served 
for the trick he played you, for as he left the port his ship was 
captured and he made prisoner.’ The tender-hearted girls regretted 
his fate ; not so Madame Beuze. Captain Wailey knew the secret of 
their parentage, and was alone capable of interfering with her plans. 

A vessel of some kind finally touched at the island, bound for 
Baltimore, and on her the exiles were conveyed to that town, this 
time in splendid weather. The girls knew that a sister of their 
mother’s had resided in the States, but, finding that she was unknown 
at Baltimore, they proceeded to New York, only to learn that she had 
left eight years previously. 

Madame Beuze seized the opportunity to deliver a cautionary 
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lecture to this effect—‘ My dears, you know how fond I am of you, 
and it is on this account that I feel it imperative to give you a piece 
of advice necessary to your freedom and happiness. As you have 
neither father nor mother, nor any relations to whom you can refer, 
the French Consul has the power of shutting you up in an Orphanage. 
To prevent such a misfortune you must sign an agreement to stay 
with me until I can hand you over to your relations. You must 
continue to call yourselves Wichard, and take care not to let. any one 
know your real name; this is most important to your safety. 
Further, in order to make the agreement legal, we must have it 
registered at the Poor Asylum.’ 

This, adds the narrator, was the place at which unfortunate slaves 
were kept for sale; but, as by this time the Northern States had 
either abolished slavery within their borders or taken measures for 
its gradual abolition, doubtless the transaction carried on at the 
asylum was really apprenticeship, either for a term of years or for 
life. This survival of slavery lingered long in America. New Jersey, 
for instance, arranged for emancipation in 1804, but so late as 1860 
there were in that State eighteen apprentices for life ; and those who 
have read accounts of the treatment of apprentices by harsh masters 
in England in bygone years can imagine that such a bondage was in 
many cases little preferable to slavery. 

The helpless girls were in no position to distinguish between 
those imaginary bugbears, the French Consul and an Orphanage, and 
the very real dangers of the Poor Asylum and a deed of apprentice- 
ship. Madame Beuze, severe as she was, seemed to be their sole 
protectress, and the outer world must have appeared to them a place 
full of comparatively powerful oppressors who wished to kill them, 
and comparatively weak friends who tried to hide them. 

They therefore consented to sign anything required, and, with 
two witnesses little better than herself, Madame Beuze carried oft 
her victims to the Poor Asylum. A deed was shown them purport- 
ing to promise that the signatories would remain with Madame 
Beuze till reclaimed by their relatives, but the treachergys woman 
managed adroitly to substitute another previous to signature, and in 
this they promised to spend their lives in her service, and even 
empowered her to sell them to other masters should she so desire. 
This is, again, the account given by the biographer; but we can imagine 
that the change of documents was hardly necessary. With their 
seanty education, and in their terrified condition, Hortense and 
Augustine were surely prepared to believe any account given them 
of the contents of the paper, both before and after writing their 
names. It is clear, however, that whatever they signed placed them 
completely in the power of this wicked woman, who immediately 
threw off all disguise, and treated them as if they were actually 
slaves. Hortense was made to act as housemaid, and Augustine as 
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kitchenmaid and errand-girl, and both were constantly beaten with a 
scourge of knotted cords. 

Yet Providence again befriended the orphans, and this time their 
protector had power as well as goodwill to help them effectually. 

The French Consul in New York, who bore the fortunate name 
of Monsieur Félix Beaujour, lodged at an inn kept by a Mrs. Collet, 
who, in serving her customers, had paid sufficient attention to their 
gossip to become somehow informed of the real names of Mesde- 
moiselles de Saint-Janvier, and she furthermore asserted to whomever 
would listen that these were the last survivors of the massacres of 
Haiti, or of San Domingo, as they were more commonly termed. 

The customers were pleased at the idea of so romantic a tale, and 
one after another began to recall their acquaintance with the parents 
in past days ; naturally they observed a strong family likeness in the 
children, and then the ages of Madame Beuze’s apprentices exactly 
corresponded with those of Hortense and Augustine de Saint-Janvier 
had they been alive. All these reports and speculations soon came to 
the Consul’s ears. He sent for his young fellow-countrywomen ; their 
mistress would not let them go, so, not to be beaten, he called at the 
house. 

Hortense opened the door, and was much perplexed when 
Monsieur Beaujour asked for Mesdemoiselles de Saint-Janvier. 
Here was the dreaded Consul come to arrest her in the name of the 
law! 

‘Monsieur, she replied with some hesitation, ‘ Mesdemoiselles 
de Saint-Janvier do not live here.’ 

‘Oh! Mademoiselle,’ replied the polite Frenchman, ‘ you are 
mistaken, I know that they live here. Further mystery is useless, for 
I have full information. I know also,’ he added, turning to Madame 
Beuze, who had hastened up on hearing the name Saint-Janvier— 
‘I know, madame, that you are rendering their lives a burden to 
them, and I have come expressly to warn you to deal more kindly 
with these young people, over whom you have no rights, and whom 
I take u my protection.’ After this official caution, worthy 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
excellent Consul turned on his heel and walked away. 

A gleam of hope, mingled with much surprise, awoke in the 
hearts of the poor girls, when they found their imagined enemy 
acting as a friend. Madame Beuze, on the contrary, had complete 
confidence in her legal rights, and was not in the least disturbed by 
his threats; she did not even think it necessary to keep her servants 
indoors, but sent them out to sell waistcoats and petticoats which she 
knitted. 

Encouraged by the kindness of Mrs. Collet, they often enlisted 
her aid in disposing of their wares, and she in turn never ceased to 
urge on Monsieur Beaujour further interference on their behalf. 
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A Monsieur de B., who was passing through New York on his 
return journey to France, now joined the ranks of the champions of 
maidens in distress. He had known their Aunt Madame de Saint- 
Aulaire, and his warm advocacy induced the Consul to promise serious 
and immediate investigation of the case. Unfortunately, investiga- 
tion brought to light the cunning precautions which Madame Beuze 
had taken to render her rights over her captives unalienable, and 
when Monsieur Beaujour next met Hortense he could only assure her, 
with expressions of sincere regret, that all efforts were futile, that 
Madame Beuze had played her cards too well, and that she and her 
sister were reduced to hopeless slavery. 

The broken-hearted girl hastened to pour her sorrows into the 
bosom of the sympathising Mrs. Collet, who did her best to reassure 
her, and still declared that some way of circumventing their tyrant 
could and should be found. It suddenly struck this acute landlady 
that the Poor Asylum had only been established to provide for Anglo- 
Americans and their subject races, and that no Frenchwoman could 
sign away her liberty by any of its formule. She ran off to com- 
municate her idea to the Consul, who, much impressed, consulted the 
magistrate, and begged his assistance in obtaining justice; at the 
same time he sent a message to the girls, telling them to keep cool 
when questioned, not to be frightened, and, above all things, to assert 
their French nationality. Messages, however, did not satisfy Mon- 
sieur de B. and another friend of the Saint-Aulaires, Monsieur de N. ; 
these gentlemen insisted on accompanying the Consul to interrogate 
the girls privately, before any public investigation should take place, 
md found them busy house-cleaning. 

Madame Beuze at last received a summons to attend with her 
apprentices at the Poor Asylum, and, becoming alarmed at so much 
publicity, retained counsel for her defence, and took with her Mr. 
Fraser, one of the witnesses to the signed agreement. 

The hall in which the inquiry was held was crowded, for the case 
was of much personal as well as legal interest. Hortense was first called, 
and asked : ‘ What is your name ?’ ‘ Hortense de Saint-Janvier.’ ‘ Your 
age?’ ‘Sixteen years anda half.’ ‘Itis false,’ interrupted Madame 
Beuze : ‘ these are not the daughters of Madame de Saint-Janvier— 
their name is Wichard—they are little thieves.’ ‘Silence !’ cried the 

judge, and proceeded to address the same questions to Augustine, 
receiving similar answers. Madame Beuze renewed her interruptions, 
accompanying them with threats and insults. 

To avoid intimidation, the girls were taken into another room, 
together with the necessary counsel and witnesses, for it was evident 
that they had great difficulty in speaking freely in the presence of 
their mistress. 


‘ Now,’ said the judge, ‘ did you intend to bind yourselves as slaves 
to Madame Beuze?’ ‘No, Sir.’ 
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‘Are you here as French or English? (Americans). This was the 
crucial point, and Hortense answered with perfect simplicity, ‘ Sir, 
we are French.’ 

It is natural to wonder why the girls’ language, or at least accent, 
was not invoked to decide their nationality. Their biographer never 
touches on this question, but we must remember that for six years 
they can have heard nothing, and spoken little, save the Franco-negro- 
patois still prevalent in Haiti. Six months subsequently spent with 
Anglo-Americans must have rendered their English almost as intelli- 
gible (or unintelligible) as their French, and in any case it would 
have been easy for Madame Beuze to account for their deficiencies in. 
either tongue by a prolonged sojourn in ‘the Islands.’ It is, how- 
ever, very probable that a tendency to ‘drop into French’ did 
gain a readier acceptance of Hortense’s statement. The judge now 
demanded of Madame Beuze’s counsel whether the girls were speaking 
the truth. He, apparently, was either unwilling to perjure himself 
on his client’s behalf when out of her sight, or thought it unnecessary,. 
for he answered : ‘ Yes, by birth they are French; but by agreement 
their servitude is undoubted ; they have signed the paper, which is: 
legal and binding.’ ‘You are quite mistaken,’ replied the judge : 
‘this asylum is intended for persons of English descent, and for the 
coloured inhabitants of the country; but no provision is made for 
aliens. As these young ladies are French, the agreement signed 
there is valueless.’ 

The triumphant Monsieur Beaujour hereupon seized the papers 
(which it is evident that nobody wished or intended to find valid, if 
any loophole could be discovered), and, returning into the hall, tore 
them in pieces and threw them at Madame Beuze’s feet, declaring 
that, after the judgment given, she had no more rights over the young 
ladies, and that he took them under his protection. They were then 
confided to Mrs. Collet pending a favourable opportunity for sending 
them to France ; and we can imagine how their excellent friend kissed 
and cried over ‘the poor dear innocents.’ 

Monsieur de B. now claimed the privilege of acting as escort ow 
the voyage, and of restoring the rescued girlsto their kindred ; he was: 
anxious also to advance their passage money. The Consul was deter- 
mined, however, to have no more tricks played by sea captains, for he 
interviewed the captain of the Atlantic vessel, and agreed that he 
was not to be paid until his charges were duly and safely delivered 
on the other side, and then only at Government rate. 

Once more, then, in March 1810, our heroines set sail, full of joy 
in leaving a country where they had been almost as unhappy as in 
Haiti, though their term of captivity there had been shorter. Mon- 
sieur B. treated them with most delicate attention, and commended 
them to the good offices of a lady who was a fellow-passenger. A 
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favourable transit landed them at Lorient on the 23rd of April, and 
they reached Paris a fortnight later. 

Hortense, who must really have been a remarkable girl, remem- 
bered the abode of her grandfather De Saint-Janvier. He, unforty- 
nately, had lately died ; but their paternal and maternal aunts were 
alive, and both Madame de Saint-Aulaire and Madame Pothenot 
gave them a warm and tender welcome, and secured for them the 
remnants of their fortune. 

The orphans spent some months at the Chateau of Courbeton, 
near Montereau, which belonged to Monsieur de Saint-Aulaire ; and 
it was here that their biographer, Mademoiselle de Palaiseau, made 
their acquaintance, and learnt the story of their adventures. So much 
interest was excited by the publication of this narrative that the first 
edition was sold out in a fortnight, a second had to be hurried through 
the press, and a third was demanded. The tale, as a whole, bears a 
singular impress of truth. Even the palpable mistakes, such as the 
sale of slaves, to which we have already drawn attention, and the some- 
what irregular nature of the trial or inquiry held at the asylum, are 
exactly such as would be made by young girls telling merely what 
they had seen or learnt from ignorant or interested companions. 
There is absolutely no attempt at fine writing or local colour. We 
are given facts and short conversations, but sentiments and feelings 
are barely alluded to and never dwelt upon. We are even left to 
guess the children’s sorrow at their parents’ death. Scenery is never 
mentioned, nor is a single animal or flower introduced into the 
story, still less details as to climate or native dwellings and costume. 
The various characters are clear and distinct, but when they have 
played their parts they disappear, and we hear no more about them. 

We leave the girls themselves, however, happy and good. The 
worthy ex-Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne visited Courbeton, and im- 
pressed upon their young minds due gratitude to Divine Providence 
for their marvellous deliverance from so many perils. Having 
further instructed them in the tenets of their faith, he administered 
to both the rite of Confirmation, and admitted Augustine to her 
first communion ; probably Hortense had partaken of the sacrament 
on some former occasion. 

We may conclude with the text of the sermon preached by the 
Bishop at the solemn service which made our young exiles full 
members of their ancient Church: ‘I am the Lord your God whicli 
brought you out of the land of Egypt.’ He might well have added: 
‘Out of the house of bondage.’ 
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PARISH LIFE IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE GREAT PILLAGE 


II 


Tey who have done me the honour of reading the article I con- 
tributed to the January number of this Review have a right to 
expect that I should not leave the subject ef which that article 
treated without entering into some details in support of the general 
assertions to which I committed myself. 

When it is remembered that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century there was not a parish in England which was not an 
organised community, having for centuries managed its own affairs 
according to a financial system that was in the main identical 
through the length and breadth of the land, it becomes obvious that 
at the time referred to there must have existed thousands, and 
probably tens of thousands, of records containing important evidences 
of the social and religious life of the parishes during ages past. 

These records consisted chiefly of those balance sheets laid before 
the parishioners in open meeting at the annual audit, and known as 
the churchwardens’ accounts. It will be sufficient for the present to 
confine our attention to these accounts, though it may be as well to 
warn my readers that there are other documents besides these which 
inquirers who set themselves to make a thorough study of parochial 
antiquities will have to reckon with. 

Down to within quite recent times so utterly was the corporate 
life of our parishes neglected, overlooked, and forgotten that it is 
only during the last thirty years or so that the very existence of the 
churchwardens’ accounts has been noticed even by county historians. 
It may safely be said that up to the present moment hardly fifty of 
these collections of parish balance sheets have been printed ; though, 
after all the wanton destruction and ignorant neglect that has for so 
long characterised our treatment of local records, it will probably be 
proved that in hundreds of parishes some fragments, more or less com- 
plete, may be still hidden away in old corners and mouldering in our 
village and town chests. These are the drift and salvage cf unnum- 
bered books and memoranda utilised for generations to light the 
vestry fire on Sundays, or even for less honourable purpose. Yet 
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when we come to look into these old-world story books—at first sight 
so dull and monotonous—what a new light begins to shine upon a 
condition of affairs which has now passed away, upon the old order 
which has changed for ever, upon a phase of our national life 
which helped so powerfully in the evolution of the new order under 
which we live, and which itself in its turn must pass and change into 
we know not what.' 

The first question that people ask when they are told that our 
churches were built, kept in repair, and furnished with a profusion of 
ornaments in the old days is, Where did they get the money from? 
To answer this question it is necessary to deal with the financial 
system in our parishes anterior to the great pillage. 


Let me, however, at this point explain what I do not mean when 
I talk about the pillage. I have little or nothing to say in these 
papers about the suppression of the monasteries ; I do not touch upon 
that ; I am very little concerned with that. When I talk about the 
great pillage, I mean that horrible and outrageous looting of our 
churches other than conventual, and the robbing of the people of 
this country of property in land and movables, which property had 
actually been inherited by them as members of those organised 
religious communities known as parishes. It is necessary to empha- 
sise the fact that in the general scramble of the Terror under Henry 
the Eighth, and of the anarchy in the days of Edward the Sixth, there 
was only one class that was permitted to retain any large portion of its 
endowments. The monasteries were plundered even to their very pots 
and pans. The almshouses in which old men and women were fed and 
clothed were robbed to the last pound, the poor almsfolk being turned 
out in the cold at an hour’s warning to beg their bread. The splendid 
hospitals for the sick and needy, sometimes magnificently provided 
with nurses and chaplains, whose very raison d’étre was that they 
were to look after and care for those who were past caring for them- 
selves, these were stripped of all their belongings, the inmates sent 
out to hobble into some convenient dry ditch to lie down and die in, 
or to crawl into some barn or hovel, there to be tended, not without 





! The most important collection of churchwardens’ accounts which 
has yet been published is that issued by the Somerset Record Society 
in 1890, under the very able editorship of that veteran scholar and 
antiquary Bishop Hobhouse. The volume contains transcripts and 
full analyses of the accounts of six parishes in Somerset ranging 
over a period of two hundred years, the earliest beginning as far 
back as A.D. 1349, the latest concerned with 1560. The Bishop's 
preface furnishes an admirable introduction to the whole subject, 
and it is hardly too much to say that its appearance marks an era in 
a new branch of historical investigation. 
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fear of consequences, by some kindly man or woman who could not 
bear to see a suffering fellow-creature drop down and die at their 
own doorposts.* 

We talk with a great deal of indignation of the Tammany ring. 
The day will come when some one will write the story of two other 
rings: the ring of the miscreants who robbed the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth was the first ; but the ring of the robbers 
who robbed the poor and helpless in the reign of Edward the Sixth 
was ten times worse than the first. 

The Universities only just escaped the general confiscation ; the 
friendly societies and benefit clubs and the gilds did not escape. The 
accumulated wealth of centuries, their houses and lands, their money, 
their vessels of silver and their vessels of gold, their ancient cups and 
goblets and salvers, even to their very chairs and tables, were all set 
down in inventories and catalogues, and all swept into the great 
robbers’ hoard. Last, not least, the immense treasures in the churches, 
the joy and boast of every man and woman and child in England, 
who day by day and week by week assembled to worship in the old 
houses of God, which they and their fathers had built, and whose 
every vestment and chalice, and candlestick and banner, organs and 
bells, and picture and image, and altar and shrine they looked upon 
as their own, and part of their birthright—all these were torn away 
by the rudest spoilers, carted off, they knew not whither, with jeers 
and scoffs and ribald shoutings, while none dared raise a hand or let 
his voice be heard above the whisper of a prayer of bitter grief and 
agony. 

One class was spared. The clergy of this Church of England of 
ours managed to retain some of their endowments ; but if the boy 
king had lived another three years there is good reason for believing 
that these too would have gone. 

All this monstrous and incalculable havoc, lasting hardly move 
than siw years, is what I mean when I talk about The Great Pillage. 


The income of the Parish community was administered, as we 
have seen, by the churchwardens, who had annually to give an 


* Men and brethren, you doubtless think this mere exaggeration. 
If you do, and if you have the will to learn the plain unvarnished truth 
and the means to pay an expert duly equipped for the task, give that 
expert a commission to write a history of the Grand Hospital of 
St. Mary’s, Newark (one among many such hospitals), an account of 
what it was, and what it was doing say in 1540, and of its utter 
desolation and ruin less than ten years after, when the lust of gain 
in the spirit of Cain was master of the situation, and men in high 
places, of high birth, and even of high culture, found the spirit of 
the age strong for them. 
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account of receipts and expenditure. The wardens were not usually 
the collectors of the revenues, two or more receivers (7eceptores) being 
appointed for getting in the various contributions or dues from the 
parishioners. The sources of this annual income were very various, 

(1) To begin with, most parishes—perhaps all parishes—had some 
real property in land, and occasionally in houses too. The land 
usually consisted of a number of small and scattered parcels, which 
had been left to the community from time to time, or made over to 
them by well-disposed parishioners, and were sometimes held under 
conditions of providing for some special services in the Church. Besides 
this it was not at all uncommon for a parish to be possessed of a 
small flock of sheep ; and many parishes owned a herd of cows, usually 
let out to farm, and doubtless to the highest bidder. Thus, as late 
as 1552, the wardens of Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berks, set down ‘the 
hire of eight sheep that belongeth to the Church.’ At Elmscote, in 
Essex, in 1543, there was a herd of fifteen cows let out to provide for 
the lights at the various altars. Twenty years later the fifteen had 
been reduced to nine, the rent now being distributed among the poor. 
We country folk know what that means, and we note, too, that in 
the old days there was no such thing as a Poor Rate, the poor 
in the old days having no need for any special tax or rate or tribute 
to insure their being kept from starvation. 

(2) The legacies bequeathed by the people in their wills ; money, 
jewellery, silver goblets, and other valuables, rings, and ‘ pairs of beads,’ 
or rosaries. I have already mentioned that these ornaments were 
sometimes, but not always, turned into money. Sometimes they 
were utilised to adorn the images, especially of the Blessed Virgin, 
or some favourite saint; sometimes they were kept as stock—i.e. 
as a ‘reserved fund,’ to be drawn upon in some financial crisis. 

(3) In many parishes the ‘ upper classes,’ or those who were well- 
to-do, were expected to submit to a kind of assessment or voluntary 
rate, according to methods which we cannot now explain. Thus, 


in the wardens’ accounts of Swaffham in Norfolk, and in those of 


Walberswick and Blyburgh in Suffolk, we meet with lists of profereis 
who are somewhat large contributors to the Church funds. In the 
two Suffolk parishes the proferers were evidently owners of fishing 
boats, and their profes appear to have been regulated according to 
the amount of fish taken during the season. 

(4) The collections in the churches—generally designated as 
gutherings—seem to have been made as occasion required. There 
seems to have been no rule in making these gatherings, and it is pro- 
bable that they were resorted to when the funds in the hands of the 
wardens were low. I have found as many as ten gatherings in a 
single year. 

(5) Another source of revenue was the fees exacted by the parish 
for the burial of ‘ people of importance’ who desired to be laid in the 
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church itself. The significance of this must not be passed over. It 
should be remembered that the surface of the soil of the churchyard 
was part of the parson’s freehold. Any parishioner had a right of 
sepulture in God’s acre; but the parson could always claim his fee 
for ‘ breaking the soil,’ and this was a source of income to him. So 
with the chancel—that too was the parson’s freehold—and for burial 
there, inthe most holy part of the church, very considerable fees were 
from time to time claimed and paid. But the church itself—i.e. the 
nave—was the property of the parish, and when a local magnate 
specially desired to be buried there, he, or his executors, had to make 
his bargain with the churchwardens, and with them alone, This 
will explain the following entries in the ‘ Walberswick Accounts’ 
(1498): ‘Received for the soul of Sir Harry Barbour, 6s. 8d.’ ; and 
again, in 1466: ‘ Mem. Nicholas Browne granted to the church 20s. 
for bringing of his wife in the church. And a gravestone to be 
laid upon the grave.’ 

(6) Among the most profitable sources of revenue known to the 
wardens were the great festive entertainments called the chui'ch ales. 
They have almost their exact counterparts in our modern public 
dinners for charitable (?) purposes, such as the annual dinner for 
the Literary Fund or for the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy ; 
and the public teas so common among the Nonconformist bodies. 
They were held in the church houses, which were well furnished 
with all the necessary appliances for cooking, brewing, and for giving 
accommodation for a large company. Often a generous parishioner 
would provide a bullock or a sheep or two for the entertainment, and 
another good-natured man would offer a quarter of malt to be brewed 
for the occasion. The skins of the slaughtered sheep are often 
entered on the credit side of the accounts, and occasionally smaller 
contributions of spices and other condiments were offered. Of course 
the inevitable collection followed ; and, according to the goodness of 
the feast, the number of the guests, or their satisfaction with the 
arrangements made, the amount of donations was large or small. 

(7) Supplementary to all these ordinary sources of income there 
came in the continual subsidiary loans without interest, and liberal 
levies which the gilds were continually affording to the parish funds. 
I do not yet feel that I am qualified to speak with any confidence or 
anything approaching authority on the subject of the gilds. Indeed, 
I must confess that the many difficulties which beset the financial 
arrangements of these bodies remain hitherto, for me, unexplained. 
They were benefit clubs, they were savings banks, they were social 
unions, and, like every other association in the Middle Ages, they were 
religious bodies, so religious that they were continually building 
special chapels for themselves, and they had chaplains of their own 
who received a regular stipend. Frequently they were splendidly 
provided with magnificent copes, and banners, and hangings, and 
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large stores of costly chalices and jewelled service books used on 
festive occasions in the worship of the gild chapel ; and I have never 
met with the least indication that the gilds were at any moment 
other than solvent. So far from this, the gilds appear to have always 
had money in hand; and I suspect that in many cases they must 
have done some banking business on a small scale by taking care of 
thrifty people’s savings, and by lending money in small sums on 
security. That is, I suspect, they did a little in the way of pawn- 
broking, guarding, however, against the risk of lending ‘ upon wswiry’ 
by charging not for the loan of money, but perhaps charging fees for 
the custedy of the deposits on which advances were made. Be that 
as it may, however, it is abundantly clear that the gilds are very 
powerful supporters of the needs of the parish. One meets with 
them continually making large loans to the churchwardens when 
any extraordinary expenses were being incurred. In fact, when 
the parish was in a difficulty for money to carry on any improve- 
ments or repairs, the gilds were always to be relied on to afford 
the necessary aid. 

Over and above these regular sources of income the wardens had 
other ways and means to trust to. Certainly in the fifteenth century, 
and how much earlier I cannot say, seats in the churches were appro- 
priated to ‘the better sort,’ and an annual rent charged for them. 
These seats were assigned apparently to women almost exclusively. 
The practice, however, seems to have been by no means common, and 
in the country churches was probably very rare. 

So entirely was the life of the parish saturated with religious 
sentiment and with religious observances that even the most frivolous 
or the most boisterous amusements of the people were, directly or 
indirectly, under the supervision of the churchwardens. And this 
brings us to the dramatic entertainments so popular among all classes 
in the Middle Ages. Asin Pagan Greece and Pagan Rome the origin 
of dramatic performances and dramatic literature must be sought in 
the rude religions mummeries which formed part of the worship of 
some heathen god, so our own theatrical representations, with all 
their modern splendour and artistic display, are but the survivals—or 
must we say they exhibit the evolution ?—of the pageants, mysteries, 
or religious plays of the Middle Ages. There is reason for believing 
that the performance of these curious dramas to large assemblies of 
ignorant Christian people dates back from very early times. This is, 
however, not the place to plunge into so obscure a subject as the 
history of the drama, whether in England or elsewhere. There is no 
need to try and get behind the twelfth century, when, as Thomas of 
Walsingham tells us, a very learned and otherwise estimable clergyman 
named Geoffrey of Gorham, who afterwards became sixteenth abbot 
of St. Albans, distinguished himself by writing a certain play—quen 
‘ Miracula’ vulgariter appellamus—on Saint Catharine. Geoffrey 
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was at the time head master of the school at Dunstable, and, wishing 
to make the first representation of his play conspicuously magnificent, 
he sent to St. Albans to borrow certain very precious copes, and 
possibly other vestments, from his friend the Abbot there. By ill 
luck a fearful fire broke out in poor Geoffrey’s house, and all the copes, 
together with his own books, were burnt, which so affected the poor 
man that nothing would satisfy his anguished mind but that then 
and there he must offer himself as a monk to the great Abbey and 
give himself to the strict service of God—seipsum reddidit in holo- 
caustum Deo. In process of time he became Abbot, and so was able 
to make good the loss which had been sustained. From this time 
notices of these sacred dramas become frequent ; and if any one wants 
to know more about them there are ‘lots of jolly books’ which he 
may refer to in the Chester Plays, and the Coventry Plays, and the 
Townely Mysteries, and a great deal more on which I cannot dwell 
here. Let me, however, suggest to any one interested in such 
matters that if he can pick up a copy of A Collection of English 
Miracle Plays, published with a valuable introduction at Basle in 
1838, by William Marriott, Ph.D., he should use his opportunity 
and buy that book, for it is a scarce one. 

It is commonly believed that these plays were acted in the 
churches. I have a strong suspicion that instances of the church 
being used for such representations except in very early times were 
very rare. Ecclesiastical feeling was soon opposed to such desecra- 
tion, and there were many orders issued against the practice, and 
some against even using the churchyard for such performances. I 
have met, indeed, with one instance where the church porch was 
fitted up with seats or benches for the spectators to sit on, the stage 
being evidently set up outside in the churchyard. But it is difficult 
to believe that as the churches became more and more crowded with 
monuments, ornaments, altars, and religious furniture of all kinds, 
the naves could have lent themselves for scenic performance, and 
moreover the sentiment of reverence for the church as a place of 
worship was always growing, and the clergy and religious orders set 
their faces against this desecration of the house of God. Nor is this 
all. The concourse of people attending these plays was sometimes 
very large, the players many, and the scenery and stage demanded 
a considerable space. In the accounts of the churchwardens of 
Basingbourne, in Cambridgeshire, there is a notice of the perform- 
ance of the miracle play of St. George. It was evidently a monster 
performance, for no fewer than twenty-seven neighbouring parishes 
contributed towards the expenses. Obviously such an audience 
could not have been accommodated in any village church, and accord- 
ingly a charge for the hire of a field in which the performance took 
place is duly entered. Similar entries for rent of a meadow or piece 
of ground occur now and then elsewhere. The attractions of these 
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miracle plays went on steadily increasing as the scenery and dresses 
became more elaborate, and they continued to be acted in the towns 
long after they had quite ceased to be represented in the country: 
for this very good reason—if for no other—that in the towns here 
and there the gilds managed to keep some portions of their posses- 
sions, and among them their ‘ stage properties’ and the buildings in 
which the plays were acted. 

The actors in these parish dramas appear to have received no 
wages for their acting except the meat and drink which was the 
inevitable concomitant of all public gatherings ; the honour of repre- 
senting St. George or St. Catherine, Balaam or John the Baptist, an 
angel or a demon, was its own reward. As, they tell me, was the 
ease at Ober Ammergau till lately, so it was among us, a man who 
had taken the part of Judas, or Moses, or Pharaoh seems to have often 
retained the name of the character in which he had appeared on the 
stage for some time after the performance. Hence we get such 
grotesque charges as the following: ‘for Adam to make a pair of 
hosen,’ ‘ for a coat to Robin Hood,’ ‘ for 5 ells of canvas for a coat for 
Maid Marian,’ ‘ for a coat for God (!)’ ‘for a pair of shoes for the 
devil (!)’ 

This part of my subject is so full of interest, and there is so much 
that might be said upon it, that I have been tempted to dwell upon 
it at greater length than I had intended. The point to be kept in 
view, however, is that these plays were a considerable source of 
revenue to the parishes in which they were acted. The profits 
accrued to the parish funds, and when one parish was fortunate 
enough to have a large stock of dresses or other stage apparatus, it 
was not uncommon for these to be let out on hire to another parish 
which was less well provided with such necessaries. 


So far we have been dealing with the regular income of the parishes. 
But, over and above these, there was, as I have already noticed, an 
enormous aggregate of dead capital which was always going on grow- 
ing, and which, while it was a source of pride and delight to the 
members of the parish communities—exactly as family jewels or 
other heirlooms are to those who claim, during life, the exclusive use 
of them—so it was now and then a source of expense too to the 
parishes, which were bound to keep these heirlooms in serviceable 
repair, and from time to time to renew them. Edward the Third 
(A.D. 1327-1377) is said to have taken great interest in clocks, and 
to have given a great stimulus to their general introduction in 
England. At the beginning of the fifteenth century there seems to 
have been quite a mania for setting up parish clocks. They were, 
doubtless, clumsy affairs, and they were certainly very expensive 
luxuries. It is rare to find any parish accounts of the fifteenth 
century without finding a clock mentioned, It was always wanting 
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mending, and it required a functionary to look after it, who usually 
took a contract for a year, but it was the joy and pride of the parish. 
After the middle of the sixteenth century one rarely or ever meets 
with any allusion to the clock in the country parishes. Why? Not 
only because the parish funds had been stolen and the parish income 
had disappeared, but because in the Pillage the parish bells had been 
among the first things to pull down and sell. That is, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, there were no bells for the clocks to strike on! 

The bells, too, were a constant expense to the parish in the old days. 
They were always being rung, and always wanting new bell-ropes, 
new clappers, and new hanging. Not only so, but by the incessant 
use to which they were put day and night the bells were always 
getting cracked. Then there was a new bell to be provided, or it 
might be a new peal; but so self-supporting were the parishes, even 
in ‘the very country,’ that there was never any difficulty in casting 
a new bell. There were no great bell-founders in great centres of 
industry, as is the case now. The constant demand for this 
or that skilled artificer went far to create the supply; the bell 
was wanted, and somehow—somehow— it was made on the spot, or 
by some cunning man a few miles off. To carry a big bell, say 
twenty or thirty miles, over such roads as existed in the fifteenth 
century would be a very serious expense indeed. To the craftsmen 
of those days it was a much easier matter to make the bell where it 
was going to be hung than to drag it along up hill and down dale at 
the serious risk of breaking it in transit. 

So with the church books. They were in constant use, and though 
they were written on vellum or parchment the wear and tear was 
always heavy. When the archdeacon, or his official, made his visita- 
tion to a church—and in the time we are are dealing with the 
visitations were very serious inquests and sometimes much dreaded 
—the first thing he looked into was the condition of the service 
books. They were brought before him for inspection, and every flaw 
or defect was noted. ‘ Mr. Churchwarden, I cannot let this missal 
pass or that lectionary. You will provide new copies before I come next, 
or the parish will, &e. &c.’ We actually hear of churchwardens, in 
dread of what was hanging over them, borrowing books and vestments 
from a neighbouring parish and presenting them as their own. Thetrick 
must have been practised pretty often, for special pains and penalties 
were pronounced upon such as should be guilty of such a fraud. But 
when a service book was ordered to be bound, or repaired, or con- 
demned, the writing of a new one or the mending of the old ones had 
to be submitted to with the best grace possible, and no time was to 
be lost. Very frequently we find a charge on the accounts for the 
writing of a new book; and frequently the parish priest or one of 
the chaplains has the job—he glad enough to get it—and he is paid 
by the parish—observe again by the parish—for his work. 
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Entries of money paid for ‘repairing of the church books’ and 
for ‘mending of vestments’ are constantly occurring. There seems 
to have been a class of itinerant workmen who went from place to 
place patching up the shabby vestments and rebinding the books. 
Thus, in the accounts of the parish of Denton, in Norfolk, we have 
(4.D. 1520) charges ‘ for mending of vestments’ . . . for linen cloth 
and buckram and satin of Cyprus and ribbon bought for the said 
vestments’ . . . and ‘for boarding of the said vestment-maker,’ 
Again, in the wardens’ accounts (4.D. 1525) of Bungay, in Suffolk, 
we find . . . ‘paid to the bookbinder for 2 days and a half... 
for his board . . . and for parchment for to mend the said book.’ 
Two years later there occurs ‘. . . paid to the embroiderer [browder] 
for his work and for his boarding.’ Two years later again the 
charges for binding the service books and repairing vestments are so 
unusually heavy that one can hardly help guessing that the Arch- 
deacon had come down very severely upon the parishioners of St. 
Mary in Bungay. One Gerrard was paid for ‘3 calf skins for the 
reparacion of the books’ ; another worthy named Gyrling had furnished 
‘3 skins [query sheepskins] to the reparacion of the books’ . . . and 
‘4 red skins for the books’ ; while the bookbinder, whose name is not 
given, and the writer had received liberal wages besides being boarded 
for five weeks and an extra allowance for ‘ certain skins, glue, vellum, 
and for mending certain books’ which had not been included in the 
original contract. In the same account William Bode is paid ‘for 
mending certain copes and vestments and mending the best Banner, 
the wardens providing ‘ sewing silk for the vestments.’ Eighty years 
earlier one of the parish chaplains of Southwold, in Suffolk, Sir 
Edmund by name, receives a sum equal to 7/. or 8/. in our time ‘ for 
making a Manual ’—one of the smaller service books—which I think 
must have been somewhat liberally illuminated by the worthy scribe. 
The organs—they are always named in the plural—were another 
source of expense to the parishes. They too were always requiring 
mending or tuning and otherwise looking to, and though they did 
not cost as much as the articles above named, yet they were an 

ecclesiastical luxury which, like all other luxuries in daily use, entailed 
a frequent outlay upon their proud possessors. 

The real wealth of the churches, however, consisted in the vast 
accumulations of gold and silver vessels of various kinds, and the 
gorgeous vestments only used on special occasions, which were kept 
in the Sacristies or Treasuries of the parish churches. No one who 
has not had his attention drawn to the old inventories of such 
splendid churches as the cathedrals of Exeter or St. Paul’s can have 
anything like an adequate idea of the prodigious accumulations of 
wealth which some of our more important churches in England 
boasted of in the fifteenth century. I am not dealing with these 
instances, however ; I confine myself to such parish churches as were 
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to be found all over the land ; and if I had not so strong a desire, as 
Ihave, to rescue the word parish from the grip of ignorant blunderers 
who have gone so far as to make us forget what that word connotes, I 
should have spoken of village churches rather than parish churches. 
My wish is, however, to draw attention to the country parishes and 
their churches rather than to the town parishes, though, of course, on 
this subject what is true of the country parishes was much more true 
of town parishes. The more thriving the people were the more they 
spent upon their churches, and the strong feeling of proprietorship 
in those churches led to great rivalry among contiguous parishes in 
the towns as well as in the rural districts. Happily, the inventories 
of the contents of churches which were from time to time handed in 
to the bishops or archdeacons on their periodical visitation have been 
preserved in larger numbers than the churchwardens’ accounts. 

Many of them have been printed, and many more are readily 
accessible to those who can read them. The inventories of St. 
Lawrence, Reading, from which Mr. Kerry has given some copious 
extracts, show that the church plate of that parish—let alone the 
vestments—was extremely magnificent, and he estimates that its 
total weight must have exceeded 700 ounces when the inventory was 
made in 1523. Much of this was of parcel gilt, and some of the 
chalices, basins, crosses, and candlesticks were of exquisite and price- 
less workmanship. Even more remarkable than the Reading 
treasures, however, were those which are set down in the inventory 
ef Long Melford church in 1529, from which it appears that the 
gold and silver vessels alone almost weighed 900 ounces, exclusive 
of jewels, rings, enamelled girdles, buckles, and the like, some of 
them studded with precious stones. The value of the vestments of 
cloth of gold, and other costly materials, miracles of daintiest needle- 
work, is incalculable. Long Melford was at this time a flourish- 
ing little Suffolk town, in which the clothiers were carrying on a 
large trade and money was being made by employers and employed. 

The Black Book of Swaffham, in Norfolk, contains an earlier 
inventory of the church goods of this parish; unfortunately it is a 
mere fragment. Even so, the list of vestments and ornaments fills 
seven small folio pages, though some of the pages which contained 
the lists of the church plate are missing. It may be asked if all these | 
vast accumulations of treasure did not tempt the cupidity of robbers 
to break in upon the sacristies of the churches, or the ‘strong rooms’ 
—the term occurs in the old writings—of the gilds. Of course they 
did. In large and important churches, where it was well known that 
there were great hoards stored up, it was no uncommon practice for 
a watchman to sleep in a chamber constructed for him in the church, 
and in the articles of inquiry at the bishop’s visitations we find it 
asked : Whether such a watchman regularly slept in the church, as 
his duty was? Ecclesiastical censures were frightfully severe upon 
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those guilty of the crime of sacrilege; but they were not terrible 
enough to prevent church robbers from breaking open the sacristies 
when so much was to be gained by a burglary. Thus in the Swaff- 
ham list of plate—so provokingly defective—we are told that on the 
night of Easter Sunday, 1475, three chalices had been stolen and 
carried off. The thieves seem to have been disturbed in their work, 
for a great chalice of silver gilt, magni ponderis, a pix, and two silver 
basins for the high altar had been left behind, and how much more 
we shall never know. AtLong Melford, on the 13th of January, 1531, 
there appears to have been a great robbery of plate from the treasury, 
which we learn was in a room over the vestry, and the thieves got 
off with a large amount of plunder. There is no need to multiply 
instances, for we are continually finding mention of such robberies of 
church property, and I am sorry to say the parsons did not always 
show an example of strict honesty in these matters, as when one of 
them appropriated a valuable cushion to his own use, and another—I 
forget where— had filched an old but handsomely broidered cloth from 
the church which he served and used it as a coverlet for his own 
bed. The poor man may have been cold, but he need not have denied 
the theft when he was charged with it, as it seems he did, for one 
witness came forward and testified that he had himself seen the 


broidered cloth upon the reverend gentleman’s bed with his own 
eyes ! 


I fear I have taxed my readers’ patience more than enough ; for 
most people hate details, and on details they will not dwell for long. 
Having got thus far in an inquiry which has been really of a very 
superficial character, it must suffice to state my conviction, which 
becomes stronger and stronger the further that inquiry is carried, 
that the property of one kind or another owned by the parish com- 
munities throughout England in the first half of the fifteenth century 
must have amounted to an aggregate which represented millions of 
money. It remains to inquire what became of it, and how it van- 
ished as it did. 

The ninth and last Parliament of King Henry the Eighth 
assembled at Westminster on the 23rd of November, 1545. The 
great Act of the session was ‘ An Act for the dissolution of charities, 
hospitals, and free chapels,’ in which were included those remarkable 
foundations known as secular colleges or collegiate churches about 
which so little has hitherto been written and about which much 
remains to be written by someone qualified to treat of them. It was 
enacted that all these foundations with all that belonged to them 
should be forthwith surrendered to the King during the term of his 
natural life, without inquest before a jury or any other circumstance, 
and, before the end of the year, colleges, hospitals, charities, and 
free chapels were falling rapidly to the King. Mr. Dixon, in his 
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very able History of the Church of England from the Abolition of 
the Roman Jurisdiction, has given a brief—too brief—account of 
these institutions.* They had long been threatened, and it had long 
been felt that now that the vast possessions of the monasteries great 
and small had been squandered and nothing remained of them, the 
colleges and charities must be confiscated next. The plundering 
went on apace. ‘For all that, the King’s purse remained as empty 
as ever, and his mysterious beggary was unappeased still.” But 
though the Court of Augmentation did its work with unparalleled 
expedition—or, as one may say, with the most shameless haste—the 
hundreds of hospitals and colleges that were waiting for the spoilers 
could not be abolished without some legal formalities, and when 
Henry the Eighth died, in January 1547, there were hundreds of 
them still standing, and the King’s life interest (!) in them had come 
toan end. That little difficulty was soon got over, and what had 
been granted to King Henry was soon granted to his son, now upon 
the throne. It makes one sick to read the hateful story! Procla- 
mations, injunctions, orders of the council, and what not came out 
in swarms, all having the same object, the plundering of all corporate 
property—charities and chapels of ease, hospitals, colleges, gilds— 

‘all were handed over to the Crown.’ To the Crown, forsooth! the 
crown that weighed so heavily upon the brows of the sad boy king, 
now scarce twelve years old. 

I am not qualified to tell the story of those three or four years 
which were chiefly taken up with the plunder of the poor by the 
rich. It is an unwritten chapter of English history, and has long 
been waiting to be told. But let one caution be offered to those 
who may set themselves to this great task. Let them beware how 
they fall into the old mistake which has led us all astray for so long. 
Let them get rid of the old assumption that this monstrous robbery 
was a necessary part of what we call the Reformation. Religion had 
just about as much to do with this business as religion had to do 
with the September massacres at Paris in 1792. In the latter case, 
the mob went raving mad with the lust of blood ; in the former case, 
the richer classes went raving mad with the lust of gain. 

The most startling fact in the long series of surprises which meets 
us, as the events of the first two years of King Edward's reign pass 
before our view, is that during all this time the old ritual was still 
kept upin all our churches. The Mass was still said or sung, prayers 
for the dead were still offered up, and in an unknown tongue ; and 
Henry the Eighth in his last will left vast sums to be spent in 
masses for his own soul. The church formularies and church 
ritual had all this time been subjected to very insignificant changes 
indeed. It was not till May 1549 that the first Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth was issued. After its publication no other form of 

2 Vol. ii. p. 379. 
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prayer was allowed. The old service books were at once doomed. 
Then, for the first time, the people found themselves actually for- 
bidden to use those sacred vessels, ornaments, vestments, and the 
like which they and their forefathers had delighted in for centuries, 
which had been for them integral parts of their religious observances, 
and had been in their ignorance not only signs and symbols of the 
faith they professed and had been taught, but their helps and supports 
in every act of adoration, of prayer and praise. 

‘But was it not all a mere mass of superstitious and gross credu- 
lity, and were not these benighted creatures grovelling in the mire 
and groping—if they were groping—in a darkness that might be 
felt ?’ 

Well, suppose I say yes! and say it with a sigh. Does that 
prevent me from calling to mind a profound saying that Coleridge 
taught me, say, fifty years ago? ‘My friends, a clothing even of 
withered leaves is better than bareness.’ 


‘Why, this man is a renegade. He wants all the abominations 
of the scarlet woman brought back again!’ 

Does he? How little you know him ! 

‘ He’s a Crypto Papist ! a mummer—a man who scrapes and bows 
up and down the aisles, and kisses the pavement, and is given over to 


antics. 
‘ He’s a traitor, blasphemer, and what’s wuss’n those, 
He puts all his atheism in drefful bad prose !’ 


Nevertheless, my friends, or my foes—if I have any—truth has 
an awkward way of getting a hearing sooner or later, and, while some 
yell and baw! ‘ Question,’ others wait and listen. 


The plunderers were astute men in that age of systematic plunder. 
Doubtless they had foreseen what was coming. The spoil of the 
charities and hospitals and gilds had given them a grand haul; but 
if there was more to get, why should not they have it? So an Act 
was passed that all such books heretofore used or still preserved in the 
churches, and all images, pictures, and other ornaments as being 
‘things corrupt. . . vain, and superstitious, and, as it were, a prepara- 
tion to superstition,’ should be destroyed, burnt, or otherwise defaced. 
But the scramble had begun long before this. Why should people 
wait for the clumsy machinery of Parliament to be set in motion? 
There was such a general and widespread anticipation of what was 
coming that almost immediately after the death of King Henry men 
of all classes began to fall upon the spoil. Sometimes the church- 
wardens themselves were authorised to lay hands on the church 
goods, and were not slow to use their opportunities ; sometimes com- 
missioners were sent down to the parishes from the council ; some- 
times emissaries from the bishops themselves appear to have taken 
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part in the confiscation. In three years it may be said that almost 
all the parish churches in England had been looted ; before the end of 
the King’s reign there had been a clean sweep of all that was worth 
stealing from the parish chests, or the church walls, or the church 
treasuries. In the next generation there were churches by the score 
that possessed not even a surplice ; there were others that had not 
even a chalice ; and others again in considerable numbers which were 
described as ‘ ruinated’; and when the Second Book of Homilies was 
issued in 1562 already we find the homilist indignantly exclaiming : 
‘It is a sin and shame to see so many churches so ruinous and so 
foully decayed, almost in every corner. . . Suffer them not,’ he adds, 
‘to be defiled with rain and weather, with dung of doves and owls, 
stares and choughs, and other filthiness, as it is foul and lamentable 
to behold in many places of this country.’ And yet what else could 
have been looked for? The great pillage was nothing less than this— 
the Disendowment of all the Parishes in England. Nothing was 
left to the parish community but the bare walls of the church fabric, 
stripped of every ‘ thing of beauty’ on which the eyes had delighted to 
rest. No church was allowed to retain more than a single bell. The 
beautiful art of campanology almost died out. The organs were sold 
for the price of the pipes; the old music, the old melodies, were 
hushed, for praising God in an unknown tongue was prohibited. 
The old gatherings in the gildhalls came to an end. 

It is nonsense, it is absolutely contrary to fact, to say that it was 
owing to the suppression of the monasteries that new devices were 
resorted to to save the poor from starving. Pauperism came in, 
not by the Suppression of the Monasteries, but by the Disendowment 
of the Parishes. 

Compare the churchwardens’ accounts of any county parish in 
the fifteenth century with those of the same parish in the seventeenth: 
or eighteenth, and what a change has come over the scene. In the 
earlier documents, when we have learnt to read them aright, there 
is interest and liveliness in every line. In the later ones there 
are everywhere indications that the parishioners are only vying with 
one another to keep down the rates : the lead is sold off the roof and 
replaced by thatch ; there is higgling between one party and another 
party as to whether twopence or threepence a dozen shall be paid 
for sparrows or their eggs; there is a division, decided in the nega- 
tive, as to whether there shall be a new rope to ring the solitary 
bell ; there isa squabble about the fences of the churchyard ; there is 
a presentment that hogs were rooting up the graves; the parish 
meeting is attended by threes and fours, there is an atmosphere of 
meanness and squalor pervading the shrivelled assemblies. The one 
piece of property that remains to the parishioners is the parish 
church: only the ghost of the old parish community survived. 

Then came a time when some cunning parishioners here and 
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there began to see a chance of getting rid of their liabilities as 
parishioners, and began to feel ‘conscientious objections’ to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the fabric in which they seldom or ever 
appeared. The Quakers showed the first example: it was soon 
followed. Thus far the parishes were only disendowed, it remained 
for them to be disestablished. That began when, as the phrase is, 
church rates were abolished—.e. when no one who objected to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the church could be compelled to pay 
for the use of it. As I read, that Act was a bribe to people not to 
belong to the old parish community. 

But the end came when the Local Government Act of 1894 
became the law of the land. By that Act the old parish communities 
were formally disestablished. The parish was defined to be ‘a place 
for which a separate overseer is or can be appointed.’ In the new 
parish council or parish meeting the parish priest as such has 
no locus standi, nor have the churchwardens: the old constitution of 
the parish community has gone. 

Meanwhile, the parish churches remain. Again I ask, as I have 
often asked before, To whom do the churches belong? There are 
some at any rate in every ‘place for which a separate overseer is or 
can be appointed ’ who still are joyfully willing to take upon them- 
selves the liability to keep the church in repair; some who gladly 
avail themselves of the privilege of worshipping in the old houses of 
God where generations of their fathers worshipped during centuries 
gone by; some who have no wish to interfere with the liberty of con- 
science and the freedom of worship which others so strongly claim. 
But these men and women have their rights too, and one of these 
rights is that they shall not be liable to be interfered with, or their 
liberty be restricted by every noisy brawler who may object, or choose 
to protest, against the ritual sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority, or 
the doctrine wisely or unwisely preached in the churches main- 
tained at the ‘ worshippers’ ’ cost. 

Some of us seeing things as they are, and accepting the logic of 
facts, are not afraid of their parishes being disestablished, any more 
than they are scared when compelled to confess that they were 
disendowed three centuries ago. Some of us are quite awake to the 
fact that the disestablishment of the Church is one thing, and that 
the disestablishment of the parish is quite another. But we who 
take up this position do think strongly that the time has come when 
the ownership of the churches up and down the land should be 
handed over to somebody, and they count it an outrage and a 
monstrous injustice that every religious body in this land of ours 
should be able to claim its place of worship as its own, whether that 
body be Jew or Gentile, Roman, Greek, or Mormonite, Quaker, 
Wesleyan, Muggletonian, or Independent, but that they who for the 
present have the use of the, say, 20,000 parish churches in England 
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should be enjoying that use on little more than sufferance, and 
should not be able to call their churches their own. 

‘Why can’t we get the Bishops to move?’ asks one and another. 
‘They are our leaders, they ought to know their own mind!’ Alas! 
only once in the history of the Reformed Church of England have 
the Bishops as a body known their own mind ; then, when those seven 
were thrown into the Tower—and then the hearts of Englishmen 
throbbed with a mighty burst of enthusiastic loyalty—the nation rose 
up as one man to acknowledge with gratitude the heroism of their 
episcopal leaders. Alas! again I say alas! there was another 
occasion when the Bishops as a body ‘ knew their own minds.’ It 
was when twenty Bishops in the House of Lords voted solid against 
Lord Grey’s second Reform Bill. There was only one dissentient ! 
The Bill was thrown out for that time: but what next ? 

The Anglican Bishops never have started any forward movement : 
they have followed public opinion, not led it. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Church Missionary Society did not enter upon their 
several magnificent careers at the suggestion of our Bishops. Even 
in that glorious war against the accursed horrors of slavery were they 
the Bishops who led the van? Of late years things have gone from 
bad to worse ; we expect from ‘our leaders’ such restless activity (if 
that is the word) as leaves no time for serious thought—such per- 
petual ‘serving of tables’ as, according to the Twelve, was asserted to 
be inconsistent with the exercise of the higher Apostolic functions. 
We need statesmanship, and we look for it in vain. 

Now, as heretofore, the hope of the future of the Anglican Church 
in this crisis that we all have to face is to be sought elsewhere than 
in the leadership of those whom we should all be glad and proud to 
follow, if they would or could lead us. 


AvuGustTus JEssopPr. 
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SPECIMEN OF A TRANSLATION OF THE 
GEORGICS IN BLANK VERSE 


GEORGIC 1. 311-51; 


TuE following lines form part of a complete translation of the Georgics 
on which the writer is engaged. 

It is not easy to fix the exact date at which the Georgics were 
written, but it is generally supposed that they were commenced about 
B.C. 37, and completed in a period of some seven or eight years. If 
this surmise be correct, Publius Vergilius Maro (whom we call Virgil) 
must have been between thirty and forty years old—in the full vigour 
of his intellectual and physical manhood—whilst employed upon 
these unique poems. 

It is said that in our modern work-a-day existence there is com- 
monly no place for Virgil and his Georgics; that the desultory 
reader of the nineteenth century—the best customer the booksellers 
ever had—lays aside his Latin once and for all with his cricket bat 
and his Eton jacket. True it is, perhaps, that whilst the language 
of Shakespeare is slowly but surely winning an empire over the 
greater part of the globe, the realm of Virgil’s tongue diminishes and 
disappears. But it is difficult to believe that there is any absolute 
indifference to the Georgics and their author amongst the ‘great 
reading public of the Anglo-Saxon race. The poet over whose grave 
St. Paul is reported to have shed tears; the singer whose spirit in- 
spired Dante and Milton; the intimate friend of Horace ; the idol of 
the Roman people—surely this is a personality that commands 
remembrance even in an unclassical age. 

The Georgics, as their Greek name, yewpyiea, implies, mainly 
treat of matters pertaining to husbandry and the cultivation of the 
soil. The prosaic science of the farmyard would not at first sight 
seem to present a promising basis for the poet’s art. Yet Virgil 
undertook the task with evident pleasure, and accomplished it with 
an ease that is the despair of his translators. Nor can it be said that 
he shrinks in any way from the difficulties in his path. He attacks 
the commonplaces of the subject with equal courage and success. 
He deals with the ordinary methods of tillage and forestry, of cattle- 
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breeding and bee-keeping, with an abundant detail and an almost 
scientific precision. And never once does his verse lose its exalted 
character ; never once does his style sink from the grand into the 
grandiose. He uses that most perfect of poetical instruments, the 
Latin hexameter, with consummate art. He makes it discourse 
melody with the skill of a master musician. In one passage its 
rolling harmonies conjure up the clang and crash of the mountain 
storm, the rush and roar of the flooding torrent, the thunders of Jove 
himself. In another the nymphs and woodland gods trip across 
sunny lawns and forest glades to the fairy lilt of its fascinating metre. 
In nothing is he common, in nothing is he incomplete. Everywhere 
the sense is attuned to the rhythm—the rhythm to the sense. Truly 
is he, as the late Poet Laureate sang, a ‘ Lord of Language’ in whose 
marvellous verse-pictures we find 


All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word. 





And haply must I sing 
Of Autumn stars and Autumn’s fitful mood, 
And what our husbandmen must watch and ward 
When the days shorten and hot summer wanes ? 
Or when the Spring pours down her wealth of showers 
On fields of tremulous wheat, or grass-green corn 
That burgeons with the milky grain ? 
How oft, 
Just as the farmer calls his men afield 
To reap his golden acres and begins 
Himself to lop the brittle barley haulm, 
Have I not seen the embattled winds arise 
And surge and clash in universal war, 
Uproot wide stretches of the ripened grain 
And toss them to the sky; whilst round and round 
In the black eddies of the storm there whirls 
Swift flight of stalks and straws. 
And oft again 
The floods of heaven in endless squadrons come, 
Muster the clouds from far and near, and mass 
In one grim. tempest all the murky rains: 
Down falls the deluge: down the firmament 
Tumbles its torrent-streams, and sweeps away 
All our glad harvest, all our oxen’s toil. 
The dykes fill up, the rivers in their beds 
Roar as they rise, and every creek of the sea 


Frets with the angry panting of the waves. 
Vor, XLITI—No, 253 
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And He, the Father, girt in midnight clouds, 

Hurls with an arm of fire his thunderbolts ; 

And the great world doth quake ; and wild beasts flee 
And hearts of human folk sink low with fear. 

And when with flaming brand He strikes the peak 
Of Athos, Rhodope, or high Ceraun, 

The winds redouble and the storm apace 

Thickens ; and now the woodland, now the shore 
Wails with each giant blast in agony. 


And since this dread is ever thine, watch well 
The seasons of the heavens and their signs ; 
What coign of space cold Saturn’s star affects : 
Along what orbit fiery Mercury roams. 

And most of all adore the gods ; and, when 
Late winter wanes and gentle spring is here, 
Haste in some pleasant mead to celebrate 
Those yearly rites which mighty Ceres claims. 
For wine is ripest then, and lambs are fat ; 
And sweet is sleep amidst well-shaded hills. 


So call thy country youth and bid them pray 
To Ceres for thee; blending to her joy 
Milk and the honeycomb and mellow wine. 
And three times let the kindly victim go 
Round the green corn, and all thy merry band 
Shout as they follow, calling Ceres down 
To dwell with us. 

Nor when the harvest comes 
Let any put his sickle to the awn, 
Ere crowned with oaken leaves he join in song 
And rustic dance to do our Ceres grace. 


And that we might foretell by certain signs, 
Or heat, or rain, or winds that speed the frost, 
The mighty Father has himself ordained 

The warnings of the moon month after month : 
What tokens mark the lull of southern blasts ; 
And what the signals—noted oft—that bid 
The farmer keep his cattle nigh the byre. 


See, when a gale springs up, how on the nonce 

The instant anger of the troubled deep 

Foams in the friths and all the mountains ring 
With clang and crash; meanwhile the distant shore 
Throbs with tumultuous echoes, and anon 
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A murmurous crowd of voices fills the woods. 
And now the billows scarce can stay their dash 
On hull and keel, what time the speedy gulls 
Wing screaming from mid-ocean to the shore, 
The sea-fowl make a playground of the glebe, 
The herons flying from their fenny haunts 
Float high above the clouds. 

And you shall see 
Full often, when the wind is close at hand, 
The stars themselves shoot headlong from the sky, 
And as they trail their long-drawn tracks of flame 
Silver the sable night. Often again 
Dead leaf and flimsy chaff fly here and there, 
Or frolic feathers skim across the wave. 


But when the region of the truculent North 
Blazes with lightning, and the thunder shakes 
Eurus’ and Zephyr’s dwelling-place alike, 
Then dykes are full and all the country-side 
Swims with the flood, and mariners at sea 
Furl their wet sails. 
For never yet did rain 


Strike any man unwarned : or he might note 
Cloud-loving cranes, when storms begin to brew, 
Swoop to the abysmal shelter of the vale, 

Or mark the heifer gazing at the sky 

With broadening nostrils scent the troubled air. 
Or flashing swallow flit around the mere, 

Or in the marsh frogs chant their ancient plaint. 


And many a time the thrifty emmet bears 
Out of her secret store-houses her eggs 
By narrow well-worn pathways, or on high 
A giant rainbow drinks the dew, or now 
The army of the rooks with serried wings 
Jangle and jar as in a long array 
They quit their feeding-grounds. 
Anon there come 
Tribes of the sea-fowl (such as quest for food 
In Asian fields near Cayster’s pleasant pools), 
And jostle one another as they crowd 
To toss the dewdrop water plenteously 
Over their feathered sides, and now they dip 
Their heads beneath the waves, and now they run 
Into the tide, and revel in their bath 
For very wantonness. 
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And you shall mark 
The impish raven stalk the shore apart 
And with a mighty caw invoke the rain. 


Even the maidens working round the lamp 
O’ nights foretell the tempest, when the oil 
Sputters and sparkles and great mushroom growths 
Gather along the wick. 

Nor are less clear 
The signs of cloudless calms and sunny skies 
Than the storm heralds: for the stars shall show 
Like chiselled discs, and the moon rise unstained 
By any borrowed splendour of the sun, 
Nor lank cloud-fleeces float across the sky ; 
Nor Thetis’ darling fowl, the Halcyons,' 
Towards the waning sunlight on the shore 
Unfurl their wings, and the uncleanly swine 
Forget to toss their litter to and fro. 
The mist descends and broods along the plain, 
The owl on the gable keeps her sunset watch 
And plagues the night with ineffectual hoot. 


And on the crystal air there soars in sight 
Nisus,?;and she who chastisement must reap, 
Scylla, for rapine of the purple lock ; 

And wheresoever with her fugitive wings 

She cleaves the breeze, lo! on the wind there sails 
With shrilly clamour close upon her track 

Nisus the foe, Nisus the terrible; 

And wheresoever Nisus mounts the wind, 

Lo! Scylla flutters as with fugitive wings 

She cleaves the breeze. 


The rooks in bated tones 
Thrice and again repeat a softened note, 


! The Halcyons or kingfishers were, according to the ancients, sea-birds : hence 
they might well be called the darlings of Thetis, who was a daughter of Nereus, and 
one of the sea deities herself. 

? Nisus was King of Megara, to which place Minos laid siege ; Scylla, the daughter 
of Nisus, having fallen in love with Minos, determined to assist his cause by cutting 
off from her father’s head a certain purple lock of hair, which was his charm against 
death. This she accomplished as he slept, and accordingly Nisus died and Megara 
was taken. The conqueror Minos, however, refused to reward the crime of the 
treacherous Scylla, and caused her to be drowned. Nisus was changed into an 
osprey or sea-eagle, and Scylla became a small hawk known as Ciris. The fable is 
told by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. Whether Virgil meant by this passage to el- 
phasise allegorically the fact that at this season the larger birds chase their smaller 
and weaker brethren, or whether he intends simply to introduce the personalities of 
the metamorphosed father and daughter, does not seem quite clear. 
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And you shall hear them in their roost above 
Chattering to one another in the leaves, 

Thrilled with I know not what mysterious charm. 
And the storm spent, how gleefully they hie 
Home to their callow youngsters in the nests. 


And this they do, methinks, not that the gods 
Have portioned them some special gift, or fate 
Bestowed a deeper sense of things to be: 
But, when the storm and fitful mists of heaven 
Shift in their course and Jove with gale and shower 
Contracts the rarer atoms and makes rare 
The dense, then do their spirits suffer change, 
And other pulses stir their hearts awhile, 
Other than when the wind-tost clouds were rife. 
And thence the wild birds’ chorus in the fields, 
And thence the gladness of the kine, and thence 
The Pan of the rooks. 

But the swift suns 
And the procession of the moons -watch well, 
So shall the moon not fool you, nor the night 
Trap with her tranquil snares. 

For if the moon 

With a blurred crescent frame the darkling air, 
Ploughmen and mariners, be warned in time: 
A mighty rain is nigh ; but if her face 
Maidenlike mantles with a blush, the wind 
Is near ; since always Phcebe’s tender gold 
Turns ruby in the wind. Ye well may trust 
The counsel her fourth birthday brings, and if 
Pure and unstained she sail across the sky 
With flawless crescent, lo! that live-long day, 
Ay, and the days that it begets, shall pass 
Windless and rainless till the month be gone, 
And sailors safe on shore to Panope, 
Glaucus * and Melicertes, Ino’s son, 
Shall pay their vows. 


And signs the sun shall give 
Orient, and when he plunges in the waves ; 
The surest signs attend the sun, or those 
He brings with early morn or with the stars. 


When, shrouded in the mist, a demi-orb, 


* Glaucus, a son of Neptune, was a fisherman ; Panope was a Nereid ; Melicertes 
was the sonYof Athamas, King of Thebes, and Ino, daughter cf Cadmus, Glaucus, 
Panope, and Melicertes all subsequently became sea deities. 
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He flecks with dappled hues the birth of day, 
Beware the rain ; for speeding from the sea, 
Comes Notus,‘ foe to branch and blade and beast. 
Or when his morning rays loom through a mass 
Of riven cloud, or when the dawn appears 
Pale from the saffron chamber of her lord, 
Lo! sorry safeguard shall your vine leaves prove 
To the ripe grape; so fierce the clattering hail 
Shall dance upon the roofs. 

But even more, 
Methinks, than all of these, his journey done, 
It boots to mark the fashion of his flight ; 
For often then do variant colours pass 
Across his face ; whereof a scarlet flame 
Warns us of wind, and purple dusk of rain. 
But if the dusk and crimson fire be blent, 
Then rain and wind and storm alike shall rage 
In universal broil ; let no man say 
That I should put to sea on such a night, 
Or loose my cable from its anchorage. 


But if, whene’er he gives us back the day 
Or veils the gift again, his orb shine clear, 
Then of a truth the clouds shall frown in vain, 
And tree tops rustle in the bright north wind. 
And so, in fine, what tale the twilight tells, 
Or what fair breeze shall blow the clouds away, 
Or what the purpose of the wet south wind, 
All these the sun shall show. And who dare call 
The sun false seer ? 
Nay, more, he oft proclaims 
The march of black revolt, and the ferment 
Of underground rebellion. 
Who but he, 

In pity for dead Cesar ° and for Rome, 
Shrouded his splendour in a lurid gloom, 
Whilst an apostate race looked on aghast 
Dreading eternal night ! 

Those were the days 
Of direful portents both from land and sea, 
Ill-omened dogs, and birds of doom. 

And oft 

Did we not view the riven furnaces 


* Notus was the south wind. 
5 This refers to the assassination of Julius Cesar, 15th of March, B.c, 44. It appears 
that there was an eclipse of the sun in the subsequent November. 
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Of Etna roll their seething waves along 
The country of the Cyclops, flooding forth 
In streams of molten rock and spheres of flame! 
And all the sky of Germany was filled 
With noise of battle ; and strange shudders shook 
The mountain Alps. 
And up and down the land, 
Cleaving the silence of the sacred groves, 
Sounded a voice of marvel, and there came 
In the dusk twilight shadows of the dead 
Wondrously pale ; and Oh! the horror of it ! 
Beasts spake like men. 
The rivers ceased to flow, 
And the earth opened, and great drops of sweat 
Gathered upon the bronzes in the fanes, 
And sculptured ivory shed grievous tears. 
Whilst with his frenzied flood Eridanus,® 
The prince of rivers, whirled the woods away 
And swept the cattle and their byres alike 
Across the vasty plain. ‘ 
And in those days 
The ominous entrails of the sacrifice 
Ceased not to threaten, and the wells ran blood, 
And in the city street there rang o’ nights 
The howl of the wolf. 
And down a fleckless heaven 
Streamed untold thunderbolts, and doomful stars 
Past numbering. 
Then twice Philippi’ saw 
In most unnatural combat Rome meet Rome 
And heard the clash of kindred swords ; and twice 
The plains of Thrace and Macedon drank deep 
Of Roman blood: and the gods deemed it just. 


So in those regions shall it come to pass, 

That ploughmen, as they till the massy earth, 
May light on Roman spears time-worn with rust, 
Or with a clumsy mattock strike perchance 
Some dead man’s morion, and then view aghast 
The giant bones within their cloven tomb. 


* Afterwards Padus or the Po. 

7 This passage apparently relates to the celebrated battle of Philippi, when 
Brutus and Cassius were defeated by Antony and Octavian, B.C. 42. ‘ Twice Philippi 
saw’ may be explained by the previous battle between Cesar and Pompey, B.c. 48 
which was fought near another town called Philippi, on the plains of Pharsalia. 
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Gods of our fatherland! Gods of our homes ! 
O Romulus and Mother Vesta, hear ! 
Guardians of Tiber and the Palatine, 
Grant that this royal youth,* who still is ours, 
Become the saviour of a stricken world ! 
Forbid it not! For surely long ago— 
Ay, to the full—our blood has washed away 
The guilt of Troy and false Laomedon ; ° 
And long ago the envious halls of heaven 
Have pined for Cesar, making as their plaint 
That he should heed the triumphs of this world, 
A world forsooth where wrong and right are blent, 
A world that teems with war, a world that reeks 
With countless crime, where evermore the plough 
Lacks its due honour, and the hind is forced 
Far from his desolate fields, and reaping hooks 
Are straightened into swords. 
Lo! to the east 

The tumult of Euphrates, to the west 
Germania cries for war, and close at hand 
Our neighbour cities break their leaguéd troth 
And rush to battle! Fratricidal Mars 
Rages from pole to pole. . 

So chariots 
Bound from the bars and dash along the course: 
Vainly the driver draws the bit ; his steeds 
Whirl him where’er they will ; and thus the car 
Speeds to its goal unheedful of the rein. 


BURGHCLERE. 


® The royal youth is, of course, Augustus. 

® Laomedon, King of Troy, the father of Priam. He incurred the vengeance of 
Apollo and Neptune, by seeking their assistance to build the walls of Troy and then 
refusing their promised rewards, The Romans, claiming to spring from a Trojan origin, 


were supposed to have inherited the displeasure of the Gods for their ancestor's 
treachery. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER 


CERTAINLY the conservative methods of Englishmen lead them into 
some oddities. Nearly half of the greatest city of the world has been 
forced by whimsical legislation to take as its title for church pur- 
poses, and to use for cathedral ones, the city of Rochester at the 
other end of Kent. 

One day a speaker was descanting on the theory of a cathedral 
being the heart of the diocese, from which and to which its life 
blood would flow ; ‘ very well,’ was the rejoinder of a South Londoner, 
‘our diocese is like a man with his heart in his boot.’ And this is 
fairly true; the heart is a good one, Rochester has been gallant, but 
the zeal of Thorold and his successors has so stirred diocesan life and 
self-respect that South London demands a diocese and centre of its 
own. 

The idea has, no doubt, occupied public attention for some while, 
but the Bishop of Rochester has believed that it would now be useful 
to focus some of the current thoughts, and he has desired me to do 
this in an article, not, however, in order to express any final opinion of 
his own, but to evoke discussion upon a topic which concerns a large 
number of interests. 

It is for this reason that the article is cast into brief paragraphs 
and headings for reference. 


SoME REASONS WHICH MAKE RECONSTRUCTION DESIRABLE. 


The objections to the present condition of the diocese of 
Rochester, both in respect to its geography and its population, may 
be summed up as follows : 

(a@) The enormous population, now estimated at 2,000,000, and 
increasing yearly by many thousand souls. 

(b) Its disjointed area: the two deaneries of Dartford coming 
in between the London and Rochester ends, and forming the diocese 
into a couple of islands. 

(c) The fact that the cathedral city does not stand in the centre 
of interest for the larger part of the population; consequently 
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cathedral and diocesan ideas are almost unknown in South London 
as applied to Rochester. 

(d) Further, there are now two real centres of interest, each with 
its own natural surrounding—namely, South London and Rochester— 
and this latter, having an important sphere of its own in Chatham, 
Rochester, Strood, and Gravesend, is now overshadowed by London, 
and suffers from coming second in importance as well as from not 
having a resident Bishop; and: this is the case, however much the 
recent occupants of the see have by sympathy and activity laboured 
to make it otherwise. 

(e) The overwhelming burden which such a charge must be to 
any Bishop, however gifted. 

(f) The difficulty of finance: because, although the suburbs 
with their many wealthy residents are really more fruitful sources 
of financial help for diocesan affairs than a few very wealthy 
persons who may be found in the more rural dioceses, yet 
these sources have never been fully used, because such persons must 
be personally known to and by their Bishop before they will give in 
their adhesion. One who knows the suburban residents well, by reason 
of many years’ work among them, can bear witness that their inde- 
pendence is as great as their generosity, and that they desire to 
know the person who asks for their support. When this is done 
great results follow. But no Bishop, whatever his activity, can be in 
such relation to the residents of the suburbs in the present 
diocese. 

(g) The present system makes a Suffragan necessary. Without 
here discussing the question whether the Suffragan plan is according 
to the idea and consecration of a Bishop, or fair to the sense of 
responsibility of the man so consecrated, it is tolerably certain that 
merchants and professional men who largely live in this diocese 
prefer to deal with the head man, and that no Suffragan can or 
should effectively take his place. 

These are some of the reasons which make the division and re- 
arrangement of the diocese an urgent question, and are altogether 


independent of the personality of those who hold or have held office 
therein. 


Various PROPOSALS. 


Four main proposals have been put forth : 

(A)—A Surrey diocese pure and simple, with Southwark as the 
cathedral ; leaving to Rochester the Kentish portion of the diocese, 
possibly with the addition of the deaneries of Dartford regained from 
Canterbury. This proposal is varied by the plan of cutting off 
Farnham and its deanery, and leaving them still in the Winchester 
diocese. 

(B)—An Archbishopric of London with four or five Suffragans, 
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two of which should be south of the Thames, and take charge of the 
London part of the present diocese. 

(C)—A diocese composed of that part of the metropolitan area 
south of the Thames comprised in the county of London and the 
postal district, together with a fringe of country occupied by those 
persons who make or have made their living in London as merchants, 
or in professions, or otherwise. Leaving a smaller diocese of 
Rochester, containing Rochester, Chatham, Strood, Gravesend, 
together with some portions of the diocese of Canterbury. 

(D)—The same as (C), only dividing such metropolitan area into 
two dioceses, with a cathedral at Southwark and another at Croydon. 


DISCUSSION OF THESE Four PROPOSALS. 


(A) 

There is much which is attractive in this scheme, and 
it has, in times past, been advocated by some of the best 
friends of the Church; but there is no doubt that the popu- 
lation would be very huge if Surrey were one diocese, for 
the increase of recent years has. made unwieldy what some 
while ago would have been a more reasonable charge. Those, there- 
fore, who look forward to a permanent settlement of diocesan area 
must note that while Surrey already contains a population of more 
than a million and three-quarters, this crowd of souls is increasing, 
and there would be little relief to the Bishop in such a change. 

Besides which, the cathedral at Southwark would be at an 
extreme corner of the diocese, and its influence would hardly be felt 
in such places as Godalming or Bagshot. In fact, both with regard 
to population and configuration, a diocese as inconvenient as the 
present Rochester would be re-created. 

Added to these difficulties, it must be remembered that there are 
now practically two Surreys, one in the south-west, occupied still 
mainly by the old country element, the other having different 
interests, which cluster round London; and this is accentuated by 
the growing idea of the County of London, which is bound to make 
the divergence from old Surrey more distinct as time goes on, 
whatever the composition of municipal government may prove to be. 
These considerations are particularly forcible to those who desire to 
see in a diocese a growing unity of interests. 

The Surrey proposal is also complicated by the existence of 
Farnham Castle. Some persons would probably like to see this old 
historic place abandoned, in which case it would be easier to consider 
a diocese composed of Surrey as a whole. Others, and they seem 
to be an increasing number, are recovering from that cry, and 
seeing a great future still for Farnham Castle, would regret to let 
it be lost either to the Church or to the old diocese of Winchester ; 
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if so, the theory of a Surrey county diocese must be abandoned. The 
fiction has, indeed, been suggested of leaving a single Surrey 
deanery, containing the Castle, and attaching to it the Winchester 
diocese. But if this were done, Farnham would be at the outside 
edge of its diocese, and practical men would certainly agitate 
presently for a change. 

Whether, therefore, the historic interest of Farnham causes the 
county to be cut up, or whether the idea of a whole county is 
pressed and Farnham is made to give place to it, it can hardly be 
felt that a Surrey diocese with Southwark as its cathedral would be 
permanently workable. 


(B) 

The next suggestion is that of a third archbishopric, with its 
see at St. Paul’s and its province all London—north, south, east, and 
west. There is much which appeals to magnificence of idea and 
centralisation in this, so much so that the practical mind is forced 
to contemplate also in it a diminished influence at Canterbury. The 
argument in favour is the gain in centralisation, and the possibility 
of obtaining for the Metropolis one line of Church policy—an 
advantage which, however, must depend on who, from time to time, 
the occupier of the see may be. He would, however, be aided by 
some four or five Suffragans. But such Bishops must either be 
dependent on the Archbishop for policy, or independent, as other 
Suffragan Diocesans are, practically, of their Archbishop. If the 
latter, which is the English fashion, there is an end of this centralisa- 
tion and of the maintenance of one policy for the whole capital. If 
the former, then these Bishops would not have a strong influence 
with their own people. Londoners are very independent, and it is 
inconceivable that a Bishop could gather his laity about him in 
boards and councils if it were possible that the decisions of those 
councils were to be inspired or upset at important junctures by the 
Archbishop ; the corporate diocesan idea would be broken, and the 
Bishop to that extent undervalued ; the irritation, also, to the English 
mind would be considerable at the appearance on the scene at some 
critical moment of one who in ordinary affairs was practically 
unknown. Moreover, the population would be huge and the rush 
of life furious. No man, short of Hildebrand, certainly not a suc- 
cession of men, could hold such reins with strength and delicacy too. 
Those who know South London can hardly conceive the clergy or 
people consenting now to be appended to North London. In any 
case, such a scheme would meet with such opposition, and need so 
much re-arrangement of thought as well as area, that it would put 
back the relief of this diocese to the far distance. 
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(©) 

The third suggestion is, perhaps, the boldest and the truest to 
men’s wants, if only the size of the undertaking were manageable. 

It is, that, viewing London south of the Thames as a whole, a 
body of persons with similar interests should be gathered into one 
diocese, and that the area, therefore, should embrace those who live 
in or by means of London. Here would be one reversal, at least, of 
the evils of segregation of classes, for such a diocese would combine 
both capital and labour, and the sympathies and money of the rich 
employer would be brought to bear on the needs of the labourer 
and artisan. It would run, too, on the lines which must more and 
more become marked in a county of London, whether that county be 
a collection of boroughs or not, and which those who legislate now for 
the future diocese must needs observe, however much they may 
regret a passing order of things. 

The diocese then would contain the whole Metropolitan area 
south of the Thames, together with a fringe of country occupied by 
people who make their living or have their main interests in London. 
The northern boundary would be the river Thames, and might go 
as far eastward as the Dartford Marshes, and westward as Weybridge. 
Going southward from the east, it might add the deaneries of East 
and West Dartford and Croydon, and then continue the present 
Rochester boundary by Tatsfield as far as Sussex. Going southwards 
from the west, it would follow some such line as the river Wey to 
Byfleet, and take from the diocese of Winchester the eastern portion 
of the deanery of Emly and the whole of the deaneries of Leather- 
head and Dorking, or the parliamentary divisions of Epsom and 
Reigate ; leaving the purely Rochester portion of the present diocese 
to the new diocese of Rochester, together with the deaneries of 
Shoreham, Tonbridge, and the two Mallings. 

Such a diocese of South London and its suburbs would be self- 
contained and easily understood, but its population would be larger 
than the present diocese—namely, 2,112,000—and rapidly increasing ; 
while the diocese left to Rochester would still be as large as some 
of our English dioceses, and would contain within it such important 
places as Chatham, Gillingham, Strood, Gravesend, and Tonbridge. 


(D) 

The fourth proposal arises from the consideration of (C). How- 
ever symmetrical (C) would be, it would, nevertheless, repeat many 
of the present difficulties, and as the population increased would 
only again urgently call for re-arrangement. 

The proposal, then, is to cut the area so sketched [see (C)] in 
half, following in the main the S8.E. and S.W. postal districts, with 
Southwark as the cathedral of one and Croydon as the cathedral 
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of the other. The boundary should be drawn so as to give each of 
these two new dioceses a share of the poverty along the river, and 
each a share of the better houses and rich districts which lie behind 
them. This would be accomplished by a line drawn from Vauxhall 
Bridge, between the deaneries of Battersea and Kennington, and 
including the deanery of Croydon in the new diocese, so that the 
Croydon diocese would have the deaneries of Battersea, Clapham, 
Croydon, and the whole archdeaconry of Kingston, together with 
the deaneries of Dorking, Leatherhead, and part of Emly; while 
the diocese of Southwark would have the deaneries of Lambeth, 
Kennington, Camberwell, Southwark, Newington, Greenwich, Lewis- 
ham, Woolwich, and West and East Dartford. 

The population of the diocese of Croydon would be an increasing 
900,000, that of Southwark an increasing 1,212,000. 

Here it may be convenient to observe that the proposal once made 
to put all the Kentish portion of South London in the Rochester 
diocese would have the effect of leaving Southwark Cathedral at the 
edge of its diocese; it would also leave the important localities of 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford, Lewisham, and Sydenham in the 
same unworkable condition as now, for they would still be linked to 
remote Rochester, while the vocations and sympathies of their 
population would be with the Metropolis. This is best explained by 
the fact that Greenwich is fifteen minutes from Southwark Church 
by trains which run every twenty minutes, and by frequent trams. 

The only way in which South Londoners can be made to feel 
their diocese and its cathedral is, in the arrangement, to forget the 
counties, and to consider the Metropolis. 

This seems the place, too, to give reasons for the choice of Croydon 
as a see. First, it is a first-rate railway centre. Second, it is a 
town of city rank, now having a population of 130,000 souls, which 
is rapidly increasing. Third, it is a most convenient centre for large 
portions of the archdeaconry of Kingston, and readily accessible for 
others. Fourth, it contains a stately church, and its historic con- 
nection with the Archbishops of Canterbury has given it no little 
ecclesiastical status. Lastly, its civic rights, which have been already 
granted by the Crown, would make it easy for it to assume the rank 
of a cathedral city. 


FINANCE. 


The foundation of these sees, probably, cannot be accomplished 
without recognising that the extraordinary needs which have sprung 
up in consequence of an extraordinary development of the capital of 
the empire make it not unreasonable that they should be met by 
extraordinary efforts. The Church has seldom been called to face, 
in the field of organisation, so tremendous a problem as the spiritual 
government of London; and it would be indeed unfortunate if its 
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solution were thwarted by adhering too sternly to former ideas of 
area or income, however historic they may be. 

If, therefore, with regard specially to finance, the division of an 
impossible diocese cannot be compassed so as to give the Bishops the 
usual income, it seems plain that the exigencies of the dioceses must 
have first claim. Supposing, then, a minimum income of 2,500/. be 
set apart for the small diocese of Rochester, and 3,500/. for the two 
South London dioceses: a total of 9,500/. would be required. 
Towards this there exists the present Rochester income of 4,500/., 
and the Suffragan endowment of 300/., leaving 4,700/. a year to be 
found. 

Now, it would not be unreasonable to ask that from the proceeds 
of the sale of Addington 1,000/. a year should be set apart for the part 
endowment of its neighbour, Croydon. If so, there would only be 
3,700/. a year to be found—a large sum indeed in itself, but a very 
small one if, by providing it, the diocesan arrangements of this vast 
area and important population could be put into a lasting condition. 
A capital of somewhat over 120,000/. is not too much for earnest 
Churchmen to endeavour to raise for such a cause. 

From a purely financial point of view, such an expenditure 
would be well rewarded by the great increase in money help which 
would come from the suburban area as soon as the size of the 
dioceses enabled the Bishop to come into more personal relations 
with the professional and business men of his flock. 

But if this scheme should seem too large for immediate action, 
then it might be prudent to ask for an Act of Parliament enabling 
the thing to be done when the money was provided, but also 
enabling the promoters to found the Croydon diocese first alone, 
leaving the future dioceses of Rochester and Southwark delineated 
and prepared for, but temporarily combined, until such time as 
money was forthcoming. If this were done, and the Addington 
money were allotted to Croydon, 2,500/. a year would be all that 
would be required to found the first of the three sees, and a 
subsequent collection of 1,200/. a year would enable Southwark 
to be separated from Rochester. 

It would, however, be right that any diminution of the income 
of Rochester should be delayed until the next avoidance of the see ; 
the Bishop of Rochester, at the time of the formation of the diocese 
of Southwark, should also have the option of translation, as in the 
case of the creation of St. Albans. 


FINALE. 


In making the above suggestions, there are many details of 
finance, boundary, population, &c., which can only be accurately set 
out after the issue of a commission; it is to be hoped, therefore, 
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that discussion on the main principles may not be diverted into 
questions of detail, which should obviously be left open for the 
present. Neither do these suggestions profess to be more than the 
opinion of one who for twenty years has had singular opportunities 
of knowing both the official and the unofficial working of the diocese, 
but who has no right to speak from authority. In fairness to his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Rochester, it should be stated that there has been no 
sort of attempt to anticipate their opinion—indeed, it would be pre- 
mature to do so—the more respectful course is plainly to collect 
evidence first, and then to ask for judgment. 


HuysHE SouTHWARK. 


TABLE OF POPULATIONS. 


Present diocese ‘ ; : . 2,000,000 
Diocese as suggested in (/ A) : ‘ - 1,740,830 
Or, adding the normal increase since the 

census . ; . 2,000,000 
Archdiocese as suggested i in (B) ° . 4,500,000 
Diocese as suggested in (€) ; 2,112,600 
», of Southwark as suggested in 1(D) 1,212,000 

» of Croydon a » + 900,000 
New diocese of Rochester as suggested . 276,000 
Population withdrawn from Canterbury . 228,000 
Population withdrawn from Winchester . 67,000 


TABLE OF PARISHES AND CLERGY. 


N.B.—By parish is meant any self-governing cure of souls. 
A. (The whole Surrey Diocese.) 

Parishes Clergy 

Derived from Winchester. . 120 188 

‘ » Rochester ; . 314 518 

” » Canterbury. 18 51 

452 757 

or, subtracting Farnham . . 441 741 


C. (The South London Diocese.) 
Derived from Winchester . . 44 68 
~ », Canterbury ; - 65 
- » Rochester ‘ . 387 
496 
D. (The Croydon Diocese.) 
Derived from Winchester . o.. a’ 
2 » Canterbury . one 
a » Rochester : . 190 
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D. (The Southwark Diocese.) 
Derived from Canterbury 
Rochester 


Parishes 


” ” 

D. (The New Diocese of Rochester. ) 
Derived from Rochester 

Canterbury 


” ” 


Summary 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE AUSGLEICH 


I 


THE parliamentary troubles in Austria proper, and the difficulty of 
settling the Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary, have given wide- 
spread credence to the sinister predictions of numerous publicists and 
journalists as to the imminent downfall of the ‘ Austrian Empire.’ We 
must, as in former articles, start with taking exceptions, not only to 
the ‘downfall’ or its imminency, but first of all to the name of 
‘ Austrian Empire.’ There is no ‘ Austrian Empire.’ In objecting to 
such a nomenclature, no idle quibbling is meant. What is meant, is 
the pointing out of a vital error which, like all errors of principle, 
misguides the research and discolours the complexion of facts. There 
is an Austro-Hungarian Empire ; and unless this, the bottom basis 
of all questions concerning the monarchy governed by Francis Joseph 
the First be clearly and definitely seized and retained, there can be 
no discussion of such questions at all. The ‘ Austrian Empire’ has 
long disappeared ; and nobody need waste his time with proving 
elaborately its near ‘breaking up.’ The Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
on the other hand, will break up within no period of time discernible 
by the sages of our day. It is an Empire solidly rooted in the most 
imperative needs both of the peoples and ‘ races’ who go to form it, 
and of the rest of Europe which, without that Empire, would soon lose 
its present configuration. The troubles and difficulties of that Empire 
must, on the contrary,.,be welcomed as the unmistakable symptoms 
of a real public life awakening amongst peoples who have hitherto 
been ignorant of and callous to the most important of all national 
activities : to political strife. In doing their citizens’ duty as these 
people do, for the first time, they, no doubt, do many an awkward or 
ugly thing. So have done the English under Charles the Second and 
William the Third ; and so do the French still. They will, however, 
soon grow out of that infantine gawkiness and naughtiness. They 
will necessarily feel, grope, or batter their way through the darkness 
and lumber of inherited prejudices and false notions, and unfailingly 
come to a mutual understanding. For, the strongest cements of 
History are knitting them together. A tenfold secular past has 
riveted them into one imposing fabric of polity. It is here our in- 
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tention, not only to prove this hopeful view of the present Austrian 
crisis, but chiefly to indicate as far as possible the requisite points by 
a calm consideration of which a right insight into the nature and drift 
of Austro-Hungarian affairs may be obtained. Such points cannot 
consist in a summary of the latest news from Vienna, Prague, or 
Budapest. The crisis in Austria~-Hungary—and undoubtedly there 
isa crisis—as it has not been brought about by chance and super- 
ficial incidents, but by the eruption of basal currents of lava, so it 
cannot be understood unless we care to risk a descent into the volcano 
full of débris, ashes, and smoke obstructing the view of the student 
and deterring the general run of news-readers. In this country— 
and, for the matter of that, in no other country either, not excluding 
Austria-Hungary itself—the peculiar nature of the polity called 
Austria-Hungary has never been made the subject of a serious work, 
such as Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, or Mr. Bodley’s recent 
work on France. Yet even with all the Austrian newspapers and 
pamphlets at one’s disposal, one cannot possibly find the way through 
the maze of that crisis, before penetrating into the true character of 
the Austro-Hungarian polity. This then will be one of our main 
objects ; and having defined the true character of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, we shall essay to view and appreciate the events of the 
year ending this month in the light of our clearer conception of the 
factors, needs, and prospects of that Empire. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire isa polity sui generis. The 
formula covering its peculiarity cannot be found either in Aristotle’s 
Politics or in the text-books of modern teachers of state lore. To 
the superficial observer, it is true, Austria-Hungary appears of a kind 
with Sweden and Norway ; or again like the German Empire. For, 
there is confederation in Austria-Hungary, as there ishome rule. There 
is centralisation and local self-government. There is a national 
state, and there is a territorial state. Hungary, or more than one 
half of the Empire, is a national state ; the other half is a cluster of 
‘lands’ and ‘ kingdoms,’ connected and disconnected, at once centri- 
petal and centrifugal. Three or more careful jurists studying the 
fundamental laws of Austria proper, or the so-called ‘ December- 
Constitution ’ (given in December 1867), will arrive at three or more 
different formulations of the political nature of the polity formed by 
the ‘lands’ and ‘kingdoms’ of Austria proper. The fact is, that a 
merely legal construction of the constitution of the cis-leithan or 
Austrian polity, based on an analysis of the texts of the fundamental 
laws of 1867 and the following years, will never enable anyone to 
know the true political constitution of that ensemble of countries. 
Hence the failure of all Austrian publicists in their attempts to settle 
the ever-increasing difficulties of political life in Austria. They try 
hard to smooth or remove such difficulties by sticking fast to the 
letter or sense of those fundamental laws, which were passed at a 
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time when neither their framers nor those for whom they were 
framed had, or could have, a clear conception of the new Austrian 
polity. In 1867 the current doctrine of the publicists of Germany 
or Austria—a doctrine which exercised great influence on the 
legislators—was still moving within the circles of the various types 
of state, called by the Germans ‘ Verfasswngsstaat,’ ‘ Rechtsstaat; 
‘ Polizeistaat, &c. respectively ; and for which no equally short 
equivalents can be given in English. That the new Austrian polity 
must be housed under one of these academic headings, or not be 
framed at all, nobody doubted. However, as reality generally does, 
the new Austrian polity developed on lines obstinately diverging 
from those laid down by the theorists. 

Accordingly, it is not through a study of the ‘ fundamental laws’ 
of 1867 that we can obtain a true conception of the real nature of 
the cis-leithan polity. Nor need we wonder at the inability of the 
modern Austrian jurists and legislators to discover fitting legal 
formule for the peculiar political life of Austria. No part of the 
study of law had been, up to within a few years, so completely 
neglected in Austria proper, as had constitutional law. At the 
universities it was no subject of instruction at all before 1890; and 
scarcely any treatises or monographs were published on it. To one 
work, great or small, written in Austria on the constitution of that 
country, there were at least twenty-five written in Hungary on the 
Hungarian constitution. During the last six or seven years, a number 
of authors has appeared, attempting to spread some historic and 
juristic light on the cis-leithan polity. Their works, however, are 
hastily made-up text-books for the newly created needs of university 
students. They excel neither in constructive power nor in force 
of initiative or suggestion. Tame and colourless, as they are, they 
fight shy of the real problems ; and, in the best case, read like dull 
consular reports on the strange events of Austria. If, then, so little 
light may be gained on Austrian politics from Austrian jurists and 
publicists, how shall we expect the public opinion of the rest of 
Europe to have a just and correct appreciation either of the present 
troubles or of the near development in Austria ? 

When in a state the conflicts of the parties have reached a stage 
of animosity as intense as that of the Slavs and ‘Germans’ in Austria, 
we can gain nothing by adverting to what that state ought to be 
according to the law of the country. We must advert to what that 
state really is. King James the First, there can be no doubt about 
it, had in point of law a position far more defendable than was that 
of his parliaments. In point of reality, that is, in point of the actual 
nature of the country and its people in his time, his position was un- 
tenable. In point of law, there is a central Diet, the Reichsrath in 
Austria, which embraces the legislation over an immense range of 
interests and rights affecting all the vital elements in the life of the 
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peoples of cis-leithania ; see paragraph eleven in the law of the 21st 
of December, 1867. In point of fact, however, that Reichsrath does 
not and cannot embrace all these interests and rights; and if it tries 
to do so, all opposition notwithstanding, it does so at the risk of its 
very existence. Just as in King James’s time, the Crown having, as 
it had, lost the omnipotence it wielded in the times of the Tudors, 
risked its existence by insisting on a law that had ceased to be 
realisable. The Reichsrath in Austria was framed by men who had 
been taught to consider the modern English Parliament as the model 
and type of all constitutional government. The English Parliament is 
practically omnipotent ; so was the Reichsrath to be. In England there 
is a Cabinet proper ; so there was to be one in Austria. It occurred to no 
one that the English Cabinet was the final and latest organ in the 
long evolution of parliamentary government; and that no cabinet 
can be seriously thought of unless compact and consistent political 
parties had been formed previously. To establish a cabinet in 
Parliament, without having established solid and great political 
parties amongst the citizens of the country, is to put the cart before 
the horses. Since 1867 all descriptions of cabinets have been tried 
in Austria, and all of them failed. For in Austria, no less than in 
France, the chief condition of steadiness and efficiency in cabinet- 
government—that is, large parties—have not been forthcoming. This 
alone would suffice to prove that a close imitation of the English 
model is impossible in Austria. Large and consistent political 
parties cannot be formed in Austria. The Slavs, comprising the 
Bohemians (Czechs), Poles, Moravians, Ruthenians, Slovenians, &c., 
are far from being at one even with regard to a few of the vital 
issues of cis-leithan home policy. The ‘Germans,’ or rather German- 
speaking citizens, again are split up in endless fractions and groups. 
It is, therefore, impossible to establish large political parties on 
national lines. On lines of class-interest, such as landed gentry, 
urban population, and rural population, such party formations are, 
at present, still less feasible, in that the members of these classes are 
now hopelessly lost in the struggle for national aspirations thwarting 
all other modes of grouping them. An English Parliament in 
Austria is, moreover, impossible, for the simple reason that large 
portions of the business of government, which in England are per- 
formed by the two Houses, are in Austria still left in the hands of that 
vast organisation for which there is no English term, the Verwaltung— 
in French, administration. We said that Austria had, up to 1890, 
a very poor literature on her constitutional law. On her adménistra- 
tive law, on the other hand, it always had a literature rich in elaborate 
works covering every phase of that immense administration which 
forms the very essence of the Austrian polity. When, in 1875, one 
central court of administration (Verwaltungsgerichtshof ) was esta- 
blished, where any citizen might have his ‘ quo warranto’ suit against 
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any state official of the administration, the colossal activity of that 
court soon showed that citizens in Cis-leithania felt their relation to 
the state most keenly in matters of administration. The other 
central court, established in 1867, for the decision of claims of a 
more political character, the Reichsgericht (literally : Imperial Court), 
was resorted to by the citizens, on an average, only twenty-seven 
times a year in the period from 1870 to 1892. Nothing can show 
the real nature of the cis-leithan polity with greater clearness. The 
court of administration, which in Prussia is based on the denial, in 
thesi, of the citizen’s right to any claim against the state, is in Austria 
the great patron and defender of the citizen against the ubiquitous 
and ever-meddlesome administration. It is in that court where the 
pulse of the public life of Cis-leithania beats strongest. When the 
bulk of the burghers of a town do not want their children to be taught 
in the public schools in a language other than that of their fore- 
fathers, whether German or Czech, they appeal, in case of opposition 
on the part of other burghers, to the court of administration. Just 
as the two Houses of Parliament are the chief characteristics of this 
kingdom ; so the court of administration and the ‘Imperial Court’ 
or Reichsgericht, are the specific features of the cis-leithan state. 
To shift much of the business of these two courts to the Reichsrath ; 
to endow the latter with powers which, from the nature of the Austrian 


state, cannot be vested in a legislative organism, is to misunderstand 
the true needs and forces of Austria. This Hellenic Europe of ours, 
with its profound diversity of polities, with its utter repudiation of the 
Roman idea of one immense and uniform empire, possesses in Austria 
a state of a unique kind, a state different from all the rest of the 
European states. It is now necessary to express that specific 
peculiarity of the cis-leithan state as definitely as possible. 


II 


Cis-leithania, or Austria proper, in contradistinction from Hungary, 
is neither a national state nor a territorial ; it is neither a state 
engaged chiefly in police functions (Polizeistaat) nor one meant 
mainly for the maintenance of justice (Rechtsstaat) ; it is a state 
destined to superintend and promote the tangible and material 
interests of its inhabitants in all matters of home policy (Sachstact). 
All interests of an ideal character, such as education, religion, nation- 
ality, or constitutional rights, must be left in the first place to tbe 
various nations and peoples inhabiting Cis-leithania. It is only in 
ease of conflicts that the common state must step in through the 
exercise of the judicial functions of the court of administration, 
and the ‘ Imperial Court.’ The latter court was originally meant 
to serve in Austria the ends which in the United States are met by 
the federal Supreme Court. This the Imperial Court has not done at 
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all; and chiefly because in many of its most important functions it 
was shorn of the right of final decision. Yet it is evident that, in 
curtailing the powers of the Imperial Court, the Austrian legislators 
were acting on a total miscomprehension of the real nature of their 
polity. Take, for instance, the greatest of the present difficulties in 
Austria: the well-known language-ordinance of the ex-minister Count 
Badeni. That ordinance, apparently full of surprising novelties, does, 
in reality, go but little beyond the ‘court decrees’ and laws passed 
far over seventy years ago. Thus the decree of the Imperial Board 
of Education, dated the 23rd of August, 1816, enforces the study of 
Czech in all the higher colleges of such districts in Bohemia where 
both German and Czech are commonly spoken by the people. The 
ordinance of Count Badeni (dated the 5th of April, 1897, for Bohemia 
and the 22nd of April, 1897, for Moravia) does not enforce the intro- 
duction of the Czech language into all the departments of the 
Bohemian Government, nor, in all cases, into every district of that 
country. In districts, for instance, where German is the current 
language, official announcements need not be made in Czech (II. 1, 
alimea 5). Likewise a large number of government offices in 
Bohemia, such as the officials of the Imperial Exchequer, of the post 
and telegraph offices, the gendarmerie and the military, are not affected 
by that ordinance (II. 5, 6, 7). The novelty contained in that 
ordinance, and which has alone given rise to all the exasperation now 
raging amongst the ‘Germans’ of Austria, is the enforcement of the 
knowledge of both German and Czech on the part of every civil ser- 
vice official of the whole of Bohemia whose functions do not fall 
within the exemptions of the said paragraph II. 5, 6, 7. Nor does 
that ordinance touch on the rights of ‘Germans’ in Bohemia to have 
their children in the public schools taught in German.: Yet, as is 
well known, the existence of the whole state seems, as most outsiders 
think, to be in imminent jeopardy on account of the terrible conflicts 
raised by that very ordinance. The latest news informs us that the 
‘German’ students of nearly all universities and colleges in Cis- 
leithania have unanimously decided to strike, and that consequently 
these homes of learning have been temporarily closed. Both 
‘Germans’ and Slavs appear to be absolutely determined to abate not 
a tittle of their claims, the ‘Germans’ insisting on an unequivocal 
repeal of the ordinance, and the Czechs on an equally unequivozal 
confirmation thereof. The Reichsrath had to be closed, the fierce 
obstruction of the ‘Germans’ proving too strong even for the con- 
siderable majority of Badeni, and that premier had to resign his post. 
Mr. Gautsch, the present chief of the cabinet, is trying all the 
resources of a trained and gifted statesman to discover a modus 
vivendi, but he has so far been quite unsuccessful. 

These are the chief facts brought to the surface by the present 
crisis, What strikes the student of Austrian home-policy most 
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forcibly in examining that crisis in the light of the above view of the 
true nature of Cis-leithania is the initial vice in the attitude of both 
Czechs and ‘Germans.’ The latter want the absolute repeal of the 
ordinance, adding that the language-question in Bohemia shall be 
settled by a law passed in the Reichsrath. The Czechs, on the other 
hand, desperately stick to the ordinance, abhorring the idea of a law 
proper on that subject passed by the Reichsrath. It is, however, 
quite evident that neither the Reichsrath nor the minister has a 
right to pass, the former a law, the latter an ordinance, settling the 
language-question in Bohemia in general terms. By denying that 
right, we do not mean to say that both Reichsrath and minister can 
by legal deductions from extant laws be proved to have no right for 
so acting. The proper limits of the competency of ordinances is a very 
doubtful matter in Austria, as in so many other countries. What 
we mean to say is, that neither Reichsrath nor minister is justified in 
passing a legal rule which, from the very nature of the social and 
political state of the country to which it applies, can never be carried 
into execution without seriously violating the vested rights of 
thousands of ‘Germans’ or Czechs in Bohemia, As Prince George 
Lobkowitz has well expressed it lately, the language-question in 
Bohemia is of so very complicated a nature; the competency of 
providing measures for its regulation is distributed amongst so many 
different organs of Government, imperial, provincial, districtual, and 
municipal, that a satisfactory settlement of that vexed question could 
be obtained only by issuing a whole series of laws, by-laws, ordinances, 
and local statutes. If, then, a real and lasting solution of that 
language-question cannot, in the nature of things Austrian, be ob- 
tained by either the Reichsrath or the minister, what remains of the 
‘right’ claimed by the ‘Germans,’ or the ‘right’ insisted upon by 
the Czechs? There is no right in matters of impossibility. What 
the ultra-Czechs are striving for is not only autonomy, but indepen- 
dence. They want to be to Austria proper in a relation identical with 
that of Hungary. Nay, since Moravia and Silesia were formerly 
feudal dependencies of the Crown of Bohemia, the Czechs want 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to be constituted as an independent 
kingdom, with a parliament of its own, and a central representation 
by means of a delegation in Vienna. The ‘ Germans’ again want to 
be the ruling race in Cis-leithania, absolutely rejecting the autonomous 
and political claims for imperial influence of any other race. These 
are the real claims underlying all the violent agitations of the two 
races with regard to the language-question ; and even if that question 
should be solved by the adoption of the proposal of Prince Lobkowitz, 
the critical state of Cis-leithania would by no means be removed. 
There would still remain the fierce ambitions of the two races, and 


new agitations would soon crop up @ propos of any other measure: 
taken by the central Government. 
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And now first as to the pretensions of the ‘Germans.’ Their 
absolute lack of foundation in either the past or the present is 
manifest already in the name of the party. Who can in sober truth 
speak of ‘Germans’ in Austria? There are no Germans in the 
polity of Austria. There are only German-speaking Austrian citizens. 
The German element is active in Austria only as a means of cultivat- 
ing certain intellectual and artistic aspects of the life of the nations in 
that country, which these nations have as yet not been able to 
cultivate in the spirit and in the language of their own nationality. 
In this sense the German element is a recognised force in Magyar 
Hungary too, where German is taught_as an ‘obligatory’ subject in 
all the schools and colleges of the crown of St. Stephen. The 
‘Germans’ in Austria have done much, very much, for the intel- 
lectual and artistic development of Austria; although Mozart, the 
greatest genius of Austrian, and probably of any other, art, was 
a Salzburger by birth, and a Bavarian by descent, neither Salzburg 
nor Bavaria belonging to Austria at that time. In the present crisis, 
however, the question is not one of powers promoting intellectual and 
artistic culture, but of powers fit to rule complex nationalities. In 
this, the vital respect, the ‘Germans”* of Austria have at no time 
shown any ability at all. They have proved good administrative 
bureaucrats indeed ; but this very fitness for bureaucratic adminis- 
tration incapacitated them for the tasks of the political rule over 
nations other than themselves. This incapacity for political rule 
seems to be inherent in the Germans generally; at least in the 
United States with her ten millions of Germans the powers of 
political rule are almostentirely in the hands of the Anglo-Americans. 
Worse than that: the Austrian ‘Germans’ have previous to 1870 
never so much as cared to rule over the Slavs in Austria. They were 
not, like the Magyars, seriously intent on maintaining their political 
supremacy over other nationalities. Suddenly they begin to appeal 
to Schiller and Goethe, to Luther and Arminius, in order to prove 
that Austria must be a German state. The gentlemen just named are 
very great personalities indeed ; but in what way do they help to con- 
vince anyone that Cis-leithania can be no other than a German 
state? Cis-leithania is not a national state; and if the Germans 
want to prove that it is so all the same, they must imitate Cromwell, 
who did not appeal to Shakespeare, but to Dunbar and Worcester. . In 
saying that Cis-leithania is not a state which can pretend to embody, 
represent, or further all the interests and aspirations of its citizens, 
the tangible and material ones just as well as the national, religious, 
and intellectual, we have only resumed in the shape of a term 
(Sachstaat) and a short definition, the entire home history of that 
state. With greater truth still than of Nature, we may say of 
History : in historia non datur saltus—there is no growth in History 
by sudden leaps and bounds. The ‘Germans’ in Austria have 
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never shown any serious desire or ability to impress their nationality 
on all the rest of the nations in Austria. And now on a sudden they 
have acquired that ability in a degree so high as to justify any 
measure, fair or foul, likely to establish their political supremacy in 
Cis-leithania? Have the ‘Germans’ in Austria manifested a force 
of assimilating non-German elements in any way similar to that 
shown by the Hungarians in that vast process of the Magyarisation 
of Hungary during the last twenty-five years, the better portion of 
which is owing exclusively to the captivating political personality of 
the Magyar ? 

As to the pretensions of the Czechs, they are, if possible, more 
unfounded still. There was a time when the Czechs might have 
played first fiddle on the continent. In the fifteenth century, in the 
age of the Hussites and the great Lithuanian statesman and hero 
Vitovt, the Czechs allied with the Poles might have reduced the 
historic véle of the Germans to comparative insignificance. That 
time, however, is long over. The Czechs were completely defeated 
and subjected by the Habsburgs in 1620, and since that year none 
but blind and ignorant fanatics can speak of a ‘ Bohemian constitu- 
tion.’ One might just as well speak now of the ‘ estates’ of Brittany. 
In the Bohemian provincial diet (Landtag), consisting of 242 
members recruited from all the classes of the inhabitants (church, 
landed gentry, towns and boroughs, chambers of commerce, and 
rural population),' there are sixty-nine ‘ Germans’ as against ninety- 
seven Czechs ; and since many of the seventy representatives of the 
feudal nobility are siding with the Czechs, it is certain that the 
present Bohemian diet has a Czech majority. Yet it would be a 
grievous mistake to assume that the feudal gentry, or the proprietors 
of entailed /atifundia in Bohemia, whose estates comprised over one 
twentieth of the Bohemian territory already in 1884 (see Sitting of 
the Reichsrath on the 6th of December 1884, speech of Professor 
Herbst), and have constantly grown since, will go with the Czechs 
through thick and thin. We have it on the most competent authority, 
that the feudal gentry of Bohemia do not think of crushing the 
German element in favour of the Czech. And as to the apprehen- 
sion, nay prediction, of Mr. Prorok, that in the eventuality of such a 
suppression of the Germans in Bohemia the German Empire would 
at once annex Bohemia, we beg to offer Mr. Prorok our advice not 
to alarm himself about that. Germany has good reasons to abstain 
most carefully from any friction with Austria-Hungary, and not a 
single Austrian outhouse on the Erzgebirge of Bohemia will be 


' Mr. N. E. Prorok in his article in the Contemp. Rev. of February last, p. 168, 
commits a grave error in stating that the Diet of Bohemia does not represent the 
people. The Landgemeinden or rural population have seventy-nine representatives in 
the Diet. 
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annexed by whosoever should covet it without a continental earth- 
quake of the most formidable dimensions. 

The pretensions of the Czechs and the ‘Germans’ are therefore 
alike unrealisable. Ministers may fall every fortnight, and street- 
brawls may render life a nuisance in everso many towns of Austria 
foratime. The end will be inevitably that of all attempts running 
against the natural condition of things. The language difficulties, 
being of a strongly technical character, will be set at rest by a series 
of technical legal measures, issued by various organs of the state. 
The Reichsrath which is now proceeding after models of parliaments, 
totally unfit for the peculiar state of Cis-leithania, will be relieved of 
much of its business, and restricted to the legislation on subjects 
touching mostly on the common tangible and material interests of the 
people. The functions of the Reichsgericht or Imperial Court will 
be increased and intensified, and will thus act as a regulator of the 
autonomy of the several ‘lands’ and ‘kingdoms.’ The balance of 
the difficulties and frictions sure to arise in future too amongst 
nations and races so antagonistic to each other, will be set at rest by 
the international position of Austria to Hungary and to Europe. 


Ill 


The centre of gravity of Austria proper has nearly always been 
without and abroad. For centuries her raison détre was her 
international position. Her dominions were scattered all over the 
continent, and no inner cohesion knit together her numerous peoples. 
She formerly neither disposed of a well-filled treasury, nor of insur- 
mountable natural bulwarks. Yet so predominant was the inter- 
national over the national factor in European history down to 1789 
and practically to 1830, that Austria was never seriously disturbed by 
home troubles ever so well prepared by ever so great patriots. This 
force of her international position has scarcely been diminished yet, 
and since 1867, when Austria removed the only possible source 
of serious home-troubles by acknowledging the full independence of 
Hungary, Austria has added a new international factor to the old 
ones. The relation of Austria to Hungary is international. A 
Hungarian citizen must be formally naturalised just like any other 
foreigner in order that he may be legally considered as an Austrian 
citizen. In the treaty of 1867, by virtue of which the countries 
of the crown of St. Stephen were united into one independent self- 
governing kingdom called Hungary, an immense force was added to 
the other forces maintaining Austria. Not only was that international 
raison d'étre which had carried her through secular struggles 
increased and intensified by a new and signally abiding international 
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relation, but also the real complement and counteracting agency was 
thereby found for the lack of inner cohesion amongst the nations and 
peoples of Austria proper. In Cis-leithania, as we have seen, a 
homogeneous national state is impossible. Hungary, on the other 
hand, may, with a few allowances, be called a thoroughly united 
national state, with one and the same kind of national aspirations 
and ideals. In this union of two states showing numerous and 
essential contrasts lies, in addition to her international position, the 
great strength of Austria-Hungary. It is a strength and vital force 
which ensures the existence of very many small nationalities which 
otherwise would have been merged and submerged in other and 
hostile states. Hungary, being instinct with forces, and formed by 
groups in many ways radically different from the forces and groups 
of Austria, her home troubles are seldom of the kind of thuse in the 
sister state ; and vice versG. Thus the failings of one half of the 
monarchy will, as a rule, be met by remedies, direct or indirect, from 
the resources of the other. The present crisis in Austria, if checked 
by none of the measures mentioned above, must finally be abated by 
that powerful non posswmus which the Hungarians have explicitly 
inserted in the original contract of 1867, to the effect that their 
union with Cis-leithania is concluded with that state as an undivided 
whole, and not with that state as an agglomeration of federal units. 
Hence the Ausgleich or compromise with Hungary is a matter so 
irresistibly urgent for Cis-leithania, that no momentary exaltation of 
passion can in the end repudiate it. In reality, that compromise is 
not one with Hungary, but one amongst the Austrian ‘lands’ and 
‘kingdoms’ themselves. A short consideration of the nature of the 
Ausgleich will show that clearly. 

By Auagleich is not meant a treaty between Austria and 
Hungary, in which the former acknowledges the independence of the 
latter. This independence is based not on an Ausgleich, but on the 
imperial rescript dated the 17th of February 1867, on the Austrian 
statute dated the 17th of August 1867, and on the secular constitu- 
tion of Hungary. There is no means of any kind to call the inde- 
pendence of Hungary in question, save by a victorious war. The 
union between Austria and Hungary being that of two sovereign 
states, the slightest attempt on the part of Austria to impair the 
independence of Hungary would, according to international law, be 
regarded as a casus belli. The Ausgleich refers exclusively to the 
regulation of such financial questions as entail common expenses to 
both Austria and Hungary. In paragraph 12 of the Hungarian 
statute XII. ex 1867, the Hungarians declared that, although 
they do nowise acknowledge any liability of theirs for the state 
debt of Austria, they would yet from political motives undertake 
to contribute to its reduction according to a scale to be subse- 
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quently agreed upon. They were, of course, ready to contribute 
their share to the financial needs common to both states, such as the 
army and navy, the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary, the consul- 
ates, &e. These expenses are naturally varying. In 1872 they 
amounted to nearly five shillings per head of the population of 
Austria ; in 1878 to eleven shillings and three pence ; in 1895 again 
to five shillings. The question naturally arose, what percentage of 
these common expenses shall be paid by Hungary, which, although 
larger than Austria, is less populous? After long and intricate 
debates between the two Delegations, or two committees selected 
from the Austrian and the Hungarian parliaments respectively, the 
statute of the 24th of December 1867 was passed, by virtue of which 
Cis-leithania was to contribute 70 per cent. and Hungary 30 per 
cent. of the funds for the common expenses. This law represents 
the first Awsgleich, which was in force for ten years. After the 
lapse of that period a new Auagleich had to be made, and likewise 
in 1887, and in 1897; the Ausgleich being always concluded for a 
period of ten years. The complicated and highly technical discus- 
sions referred mainly to the basis to be chosen for a fair determina- 
tion of the quota. The Austrians jnsisted, as a rule, to base the 
computation of the quota on the amount of direct taxes paid by the 
population of the two states. This the Hungarians resolutely 
opposed; but when the amount of the indirect taxes was 
suggested as a basis, a fair distribution of the quota seemed 
equally difficult, indirect taxes being in Austria and in Hungary 
of the most involved character. In 1897, however, the chief diffi- 
culty was not the unwillingness of the two Delegations to come to an 
understanding, but the absolute impossibility to obtain a ratification 
of the Ausgleich in the Austrian Reichsrath. The Ausgleich, being 
a treaty between two states, must necessarily be ratified by the 
Parliaments of these two states. This the Austrian Parliament 
would do under no circumstances. Its motives were taken from no 
particular animosity against Hungary, but from a desperate attempt 
to force the hand of the Austrian ministry in the matter of the 
language difficulty. The Hungarians promptly declared that unless 
the Ausgleich, which lapsed on the 3lst of December 1897, be 
renewed no later than the Ist of May 1898, they would find their 
own quota. Thereby the union between Austria and Hungary would 
be considerably loosened. Now, Austria, there can be little doubt, 
would in’ such a case lose considerably more of its very raison 
@étre than could Hungary. For, by being shorn of the Union with 
Hungary, it must needs be most seriously impaired in its abiding 
basis as a state: in its international position. The pivot of the 
Hungarian state is not, in the first place, its international position. 
The vitality of that state is anchored in its strong, historic, and 
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homogeneous nationality. The quota for the expenses necessary to 
keep up, after the Ist of May 1898, the loose personal union with 
Austria, would quickly be obtained in the Parliament at Budapest. 
How the Austrian Parliament, freed from the pressure of Hungary, 
should ever arrive at a peaceable settlement of the Austrian quota— 
one simply shudders to think of. Supposing, now, that the ill-advised 
and perverse obstinacy of the parties in the Austrian Reichsrath 
should continue to baffle all attempts at a ratification of the financial 
compromise or the Ausgleich with Hungary even after the 1st of 
May 1898, the result, the inevitable result, would be a loosening 
if not a cessation of the alliance now in force between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. In fact, the international value of Austria-Hungary 
as an ally would undersuch circumstances be so seriously impaired that 
her international position, that is the real basis of her existence, would 
become problematic. No sooner will that consequence be brought home 
to the minds of the obstreperous parties, than they will at once come 
to an agreement at home and with Hungary. For it must, in 
studying Austrian affairs, never for a moment be assumed that the 
Czechs or the ‘Germans,’ or any other nationality of Cis-leithania, 
considers incorporation with any other state with anything like a real 
desire. The Austrian ‘Germans’ as a body positively abhor the 
idea of being made a mere section of Germany. The fact of their 
speaking German, and the further fact that their writers consider 
their works part and parcel of German literature, does not in the least 
imply the desire of the ‘Germans’ in Austria to be annexed by 
Germany. Germany, like ancient Hellas, is twofold: there is the 
German Empire, and there is an ideal Germany, or, as the Germans 
call it, a ‘Germandom.’ The latter is to many a nation outside 
Germany what French culture was to numerous nationalities in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, when 10 per cent. of the books 
printed in Germany were in French. The Czechs, on the other 
hand, cannot for a moment dream of being annexed by either 
Germany or Russia. In both cases, far from obtaining their desire 
for absolute independence, they would be mercilessly crushed down 
to the level of an insignificant province, and so be far worse off than 
at present. 

All this will soon become clear to the conflicting parties in Austria. 
Nations do not learn from books ; knowledge is hammered into them 
by the engines of disaster. The people of Austria are just now 
learning their apprentice’s lessons. They cannot be expected to 
commit no mistake, nor to avoid all excesses. But what any fair- 
minded student of Austrian affairs cannot fail to notice, is that the 
present crisis, which will undoubtedly be followed by similar crises 
in 1907 and 1917, far from being a symptom of the lessened vitality 
of Austria-Hungary, is in reality the most weicome sign of an im- 
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measurably heightened and quickened revival of that Empire. The 
worst of all shortcomings in a nation is indifference to the political 
life of its state. Of this indifference the peoples of Austria have 
been guilty for several centuries. This indifference caused that 
stagnation of their inner life, that slow development of the forces of 
the various nations of Austria, which gave undue ascendency to the 
foreign policy of the Empire. This made and created that peculiar 
eccentricity of the Austrian polity owing to which its centre of gravity 
is still outside its periphery. When now we see that the peoples of 
Austria are rapidly awakening to the urgency of political action ; 
when we learn that they, profiting by the lesson of Hungary, are 
betaking themselves to the business of everyday politics, striving and 
fighting for ideas and rights which, some forty years ago, no Viennese 
would have deemed worth fighting for at ali; then we cannot but 
recognise in all that the unmistakable symptoms of a great revival. 
Now at last there is hope for a final remedy of that secular false 
position of the Empire. Now through the intensified life of each 
nationality there is prospect of an intellectual renascence of peoples 
who have hitherto been slumbering on the pillows of sloth. The 
Czechs, stung to the quick by their political antagonists, will still 
more advance their national literature, which even now is considerable, 
pace Professor Mommsen. Already in music the Czechs have 
embodied their national gifts in the very remarkable works of 
Dvotak. The Poles of Galicia are a very gifted race, and great 
things may be expected from them both in science, literature, and 
art. Through the inevitable competition the Germans of Austria 
will be induced to multiply their efforts at intellectual supremacy in 
Austria. The vast progress made by Hungary in all the departments 
of life, political and intellectual, in the last forty years, owing to 
the burning ambition of the Magyars, is a sure guarantee of similar 
results amongst the nationalities of Cis-leithania. It is incalculable how 
much commerce and trade and industry will be benefited by that 
revival of all the mental and moral energies of the Empire. Already 
the material progress of both halves of the monarchy during the last 
fifteen years has been very considerable. It will, aided by the 
immense natural wealth of the Empire, be increasing at a rate 
distancing that of all former periods. The enemy of a nation is not 
to be found in great civil disturbances and commotions. Woe to the 
nation that knows of no inner conflicts! Poland fell because nine- 
tenths of its population, the peasantry, took no interest in her exis- 
tence. Had Poland but had conflicts like those that now lacerate 
Austria-Hungary! The lesson of history is clear: Peace means 
stagnation, and life and vigour can be obtained only by hard struggle. 
The venerable monarch now at the head of Austria~-Hungary may, at 
the celebration of his jubilee in December next, cherish the magnifi- 
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eent conviction, that under his wise and manly reign the vast ‘ lands’ 
and ‘kingdoms’ bequeathed to him by his ancestors have received 
impulses so strong and varied as to ensure the existence of Austria- 
Hungary for a great many more generations, not only as the indis- 
pensable international complement to the rest of Europe, but as a 
realm firmly rooted in a vitality of its own. 


Emit REIcua. 





THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA 


Away on the extremely opposite end to ours of the great Eurasian 
continent is a country to which only too little attention has as yet 
been paid, and which, on account of its wealth, its favourable natural 
position, and the intelligence of its inhabitants, will attract to itself 
a yearly-increasing notice from Europe, and play no insignificant part 
in the history of the next few decades. The recent march of events 
has shown two rising Powers pressing round Manchuria, and threaten- 
ing to contest its possession with the seemingly dormant Chinese. 
And here in distant India short scraps-of stirring news from the rich 
and promising country which, with Mr. James, I had explored a dozen 
years ago, bring forward in flashes of startling clearness the changes 
which that short interval of time have brought about. 

First came the astonishing intelligence that the Japanese had 
occupied Port Arthur, the principal harbour in the country, and 
afterwards established their control over all the southern coast of the 
province. Then the Japanese had withdrawn to one small point 
upon the coast, and the Russians were next heard of. The former had 
gained a temporary footing in Manchuria by the arts of war; the 
Russians had gained a permanent footing in the country by the 
devices of diplomacy. That which the country most needed—a 
railway—was to be constructed from Russian territory by Russians 
and with Russian money. Kirin, the central point of Manchuria, 
which when Messrs. James, Fulford, and I visited it in 1886 was 
almost unknown to Europeans, was in 1897 the head-quarters of 
thirty Russian officers of the railway staff. And lastly comes the 
news that Port Arthur, the principal harbour in the country, is to 
be used by the Russians as a winter port for their fleet; and that 
Russian officers are to be used for the instruction of the Chinese 
army. 

If Manchuria were such a wretchedly poor country as, for 
instance, Khiva, Merv and Turkestan, and others which have fallen to 
the lot of the Russians, comparatively little attention need be paid to 
the progress of events in that distant quarter of the world. It would 
matter but little to other European nations whether the Russian or 
Japanese did or did not take the country. But Manchuria is no 
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such desert country. It is, on the contrary, a country of exceeding 
richness, and of promise scarcely less than that of the Transvaal 
itself, and compared to which the whole of Central Africa, from 
Uganda to Khartoum, is of paltry insignificance. Its soil is not 
barren, but of surpassing fertility. Its inhabitants are not listless 
semi-nomads, nor fanatical barbarians, but the most industrious 
agriculturists in the world. And they do not number a few hundreds 
of thousands, but a score of millions. 

Whether, therefore, this country remains practically closed to 
European enterprise, as at present, or partially opened, as it might 
be expected to become under Russian or Japanese control, or fully 
open, as most European nations would hope for, is a matter of interest 
to all who realise the importance to their country of acquiring a 
footing in those markets of the world which offer the best promise 
for the future. 

I propose then, in the first place, to establish the physical 
advantages, not omitting to mention the corresponding disadvantages, 
which the country affords. I will then ehortly describe the leading 
characteristics of the inhabitants, and show how these physical 
surroundings, together with the pressure of neighbouring peoples, have 
affected their welfare and tended towards their advancement. I will, 
with these data upon which to found my calculations, estimate the 
probability of the country maintaining its integrity; and, lastly, will 
attempt a forecast of its future development. 

The climate of Manchuria has often been compared to that of 
Eastern Canada, which lies at approximately the same latitude. 
Situated, like the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, at the extremity of 
a continent, and exposed to those great changes of temperature caused 
by the action of the sun’s rays on vast expanses of land, and un- 
modified by any alleviating breaths of wind wafted from temperate 
ocean currents, the climate of Manchuria is one of extremes, ranging 
in the northern districts from 40° to 45° below zero Fahrenheit in 
winter to 90° F.in the summer, and in the southern part from 15° to 
20° below zero F. inwinter to 95° to 100° F. in the summer. Yet the 
cold is dry and ‘clear, and the summer heat not oppressive. The 
rainfall is plentiful but not too abundant. In the winter the country is 
covered deep in snow, and in the summer rain fallsin sufficient quantity 
to mature the crops. I will not delay here to point out the effects of 
such a climate upon the physique and temperament of the inhabit- 
ants, or upon the natural productions of the soil, but I will pass on 
to rapidly delineate the leading features in the configuration of the 
country. 

And first I would draw attention to the favourable juxtaposition 
of land and water. The Russians have already in 1860 lopped off 
that part of Manchuria which had a coast line on the north, and the 
ports of Vladivostock and Possiet Bay legitimately belong to 
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Manchuria. But besides this Manchuria still possesses a coast line on 
the south not less than 600 miles in length, and including ports 
such as Newchwang, Port Arthur, and Ta-lien-hoang Bay, of which 
the two latter are open all the year round. And the country is still 
further favoured by possessing large navigable rivers running far 
into the heart of the land, as well as along its northern boundary. 
The greater part is hilly, and in one case these hills reach the 
height of 8,000 feet above sea-level; but for the most part they do 
not attain a greater altitude than 3,000 or 4,000 feet, and in the 
south and central portion there are vast fertile plains. The fertility 
of the soil in every part can, indeed, scarcely be equalled in any other 
part of the world. 

With so rich a soil, protected as it is in winter from the severe 
cold by a deep blanketing of snow, and favoured in summer alternately 
by gleams of life-producing sunshine and by showers of refreshing 
rain, one need not be astonished at seeing the magnificent forests of 
pine, and oak, and elm, and the marvellous crops of wheat, millet, 
barley, rice, and hemp which are produced in every part of Manchuria. 
The timber alone in the vast virgin forests which clothe the hiil-sides 
over thousands of square miles must. be worth many millions; for 
this timber is of the most valuable kind, and besides the ordinary 
pines, which are common all over the world, and which being fast- 
growing are easily replaced when cut down, there are immense 
quantities of hard timber—of oak, and elm, and walnut—to replace 
which a century is required, and the quantity of which in the world 
is rapidly diminishing. Moreover these forests are in hilly country, 
everywhere intersected with streams and rivers containing plenty of 
water, so that the timber may be easily floated down, first in separate 
logs and afterwards in rafts, to the sea. When I was in Delagoa 
Bay a short time ago an American timber merchant, who had 
imported to the Transvaal hundreds of thousands of tons of timber 
from so distant parts as British Columbia and Puget Sound, asked 
me if I knew of any place where there were forests of hard-wood timber 
still remaining. I naturally at once referred him to those great 
forests of Manchuria in which we had spent so many dreary weeks, 
and I spoke of the view I had had from the summit of the Ever White 
Mountain, where I had looked down from a height of 8,000 feet upon 
unbroken forest extending away as far as the eye could reach in every 
direction. And I told my American friend how, from the slopes of 
that central mountain, there radiated three great rivers on which I 
had seen huge rafts of timber gliding noiselessly towards the sea. 
With political obstacles removed Manchuria could compete with 
British Columbia in the timber trade of the world. 

Manchuria is equally rich in its production of cereals, and in the 
southern portion of such crops as indigo and tobacco. The shortness 
of the season prevents two crops being raised, but the single harvest 
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that is reaped is exceptionally heavy, and an autumn crop of 
vegetables is often produced on land planted earlier in the year, 
Beans are grown in immense quantities, and the oil extracted from 
them carried to the coast for export. 

With ample pasture on the neighbouring plains of Mongolia, and 
with an abundant supply of grain and fodder in the agricultural 
districts of Manchuria, it is possible for the people to raise and keep 
domestic animals in more than requisite numbers. Ponies, donkeys, 
and mules, of a strong, hardy stamp, are freely obtainable for trans- 
port and agricultural purposes. I estimate that on a single day in 
the height of the traffic season I passed from 3,000 to 3,500 trans- 
port animals. The pack mules carry a load of 300 lbs. from twenty 
to twenty-five miles a day ; anda light travelling cart, carrying a load 
of 1,300 lbs., is drawn by three mules at the rate of thirty miles a day. 
Oxen are plentiful. Sheep are reared in vast numbers. Pigs end 
fowls as big as English fowls are found in every farmyard. 

Again, the mineral resources are such as furnish adequate hope 
that by these also its development may be not less furthered than 
by its magnificent vegetable and animal productions. Until mining 
on some considerable scale is actually commenced estimates of the 
mineral wealth must necessarily be hazardous and vague; but this 
much may be said with certainty, that gold, copper, iron, and coal are 
found in several separate districts of the country. In one place we 
found gold, silver, coal, and iron within a few miles of one another. 
There was scarcely a part which we visited where we did not hear of 
gold ; and we found coal obtained from the neighbourhood exclusively 
used in the native arsenal at Kirin. That little has so far been heard 
of the mineral production of Manchuria is due to the fact that 
the Chinese Government absolutely prohibit mining by private 
individuals. 

Such being the climate, the nature of the country, its soil and 
productions, the inhabitants, as might be expected, are a strong, hardy, 
vigorous race, and from the glens of Manchuria have issued three 
successive waves of conquest which have overrun the whole of China. 
The numbers of the original inhabitants have been augmented by 
streams of immigrants from China proper, and these, though slightly 
less robust than the original Manchus, arefyet of good and sound 
physique. They are the very reverse of impulsive—cool, calculating, 
provident, and so economical that not even the manure from off the 
roads is allowed to be wasted, and the heat of the fire required for 
cooking purposes is carefully utilised by means of flues to warm the 
whole house. ‘Their industry is apparent in the care bestowed upon 
their fields. In the summer they work from dawn till sunset, witha 
brief interval for the midday meal, and in the winter they start 
hours before daybreak on their long carrying journeys. They are 
grave and little given to mirth ; on the whole law-abiding, amenable 
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to control and to the restraints of social life; if not particularly 
warm in their devotion to their children and to their parents, at any 
rate not absolutely callous; and though any active benevolence is 
not very apparent there are, on the other hand, few symptoms of 
active malevolence. But the most important trait to notice is their 
strong conservatism. What was good enough for their fathers the 
present-day inhabitants think must be good enough for them. 

They are intelligent and quick to grasp simple ideas, but super- 
stitious and ignorant of natural causation ; very lacking in imagina- 
tion, with high powers of imitation, but no capacity for invention. 
They all dress alike, and in the same way in which they have dressed 
for centuries past ; there is no difference between one house and 
another, and even their carts are all of the same pattern. The rigid 
fixity of ideas is a concomitant of their strong conservative pro- 
clivities. 

They have, as a rule, little regard for truth, but in business 
matters once their word is given it may be relied on. Honesty is not 
a pronounced trait in their characters, nor are they remarkable for 
morality. And these defects must, therefore, be set against their 
striking industry and thrift. 

Their religion seldom shows itself, and has little effect upon their 
practical conduct. It produces in them none of that fanaticism which 
impels other races of Asia to deeds of war, and it imposes upon the 
people of Manchuria few of those restrictions as to what they may or 
may not eat or do with which the people of India are so fettered. 
But, on the other hand, their superstitious beliefs, such as Feng-shui, 
often furnish impediments to progress, and their worship of ancestors 
increases their inherent conservatism. 

With these characteristics of the people and of the country they 
live in before us, and bearing in mind the position of Manchuria, ex- 
posed to the pressure of the great Chinese Empire on the south-west, 
of Corea on the east, and now of Russia on the north and of Japan 
by sea, we can form some estimate of the stability of the State into 
which these people have formed themselves, and attempt a forecast 
of its future development. 

Originally Manchuria extended far away to the mountain ranges 
on the northern side of the Amur, and, according to Chinese history, 
this country 3,000 years ago was inhabited by a congeries of petty 
nomad clans of Tartars, remnants of which survive to this day in the 
tribes that live by hunting or fishing in the north. But while for a 
long time the denizens of the mountain valley remained independent 
of each other and of any outside authority, the dwellers in the rich 
plain country of the south, more liable to attack and therefore under 
greater compulsion to weld themselves together, formed a kingdom 
about 1100 B.c., which shortly afterwards became tributary to China. 
So it lasted till the Coreans overran the country, but in the seventh 
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century A.D. the Chinese had again established their authority in this 
kingdom formed in the southern plain country. But meanwhile the 
tribes in the mountains on the north had been slowly constituting 
themselves into organised States, one of which, the Bohai, in the 
ninth century conquered not only the north but the whole of the 
south of Manchuria also, till it was in turn supplanted by another 
northern tribe, the Ketans, who succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Peking itself until they were overthrown by yet another northern 
tribe, the Nuchens, who founded the Chin dynasty and retained 
power till they were swept away by the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century. Whether the Mongols actually ruled Manchuria, or 
whether the country was independent, is uncertain, but the Ming 
dynasty of China, which followed the Mongols, held sway over the 
southern plains of Manchuria till, for the last time, a mountain tribe 
in the seventeenth century, first: gaining control over the other hill- 
men and then over the settled plains, finally established its authority 
over the whole of China and formed the present Manchu dynasty. 

But even while the successes of this bold mountain tribe, which 
issuing from its secluded glen had conquered the whole of China, 
were at their height the shadow of the Great Power which now so 
imminently threatens the country was first appearing on the north. 
Russian explorers were finding their way down the Amur, armed 
parties followed, then trading centres were established, the portion 
of Manchuria north of the Amur was first absorbed, then the whole 
of the coast line on the north as far as Corea, and now we hear of 
the Russians showing signs of establishing themselves even in the 
south. 

This slight sketch of the history of Manchuria will have served 
to show how the country has grown up; how the incessant warfare 
of tribe against tribe has resulted in its final consolidation ; and how 
the repeated streams of invaders from the mountain valleys have 
constantly been met by a reflex flood of immigrants from the plains 
of China, till at the present day the whole of Manchuria, with the 
exception of those distant northern tracts which have been absorbed 
by Russia,’is bound together under one ruler, and its population may 
be calculated at twenty millions. 

Yet, as we have just seen, there are already signs of disintegration 
setting in, and we have to examine on the one hand the bonds which 
hold this mass together, and on the other the influences which tend 
towards its disruption. 

Those who have been impressed by the difficulties encountered in 
Klondike in winter, and by the horrors of sledge journeys in Siberia, 
will perhaps imagine from my descriptions of the cold in Manchuria 
that communication must be entirely impeded by snow for half the 
year, and that Government control and industrial development must 
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be in consequence seriously hindered. Yet the truth is precisely the 
reverse. The winter is the most favoured season for traffic. Travel- 
ling in December and January, when the roads were frozen hard and 
the rivers and morasses bridged by ice, we met upon the roads fully 
ten times the amount of traffic we had seen in the summer months. 
It was in the winter that the huge guns for the forts upon the 
Russian frontier and the great masses of machinery for the arsenal 
at Kirin were transported on sledges to their destination. And it 
was in the winter that the sable-hunters in the remote mountain 
valleys obtained their supplies up the course of the frozen rivers 
which traverse the forests. The heavy summer rains afford a greater 
impediment to communication, and consequent Governmental control 
and commercial intercourse, but they are not so severe but what 
proper draining of marshes, bridging of rivers, and metalling of roads 
might meet. 

A greater obstacle than the climate to the due development and 
consolidation of the country is the mountainous character of a great 
part of it. In the plains communication from part to part is easy, 
and each town is bound to the other by commercial ties and 
adequately held under the control of Government. But the case is 
different in the hilly tracts which form the greater portion of 
Manchuria. These latter are difficult of access, and the result has 
been that they have given way to outside pressure, and all the northern 
part has been absorbed by Russia. Moreover, in that part which still 
remains to China, many valleys off the main lines of communication 
are practically independent of Governmental control, and, as we 
found in our exploration, are really administered by local guilds. 
This hilly country is in no way to be compared with that which 
borders our North-West frontier in India, than which it is far more 
accessible in every way. But still it is sufficiently hilly to retard 
progress, and its inhabitants for a long time yet to come will be more 
independent of control and less developed industrially than those of 
the smaller but more favoured portion of plain country. 

Yet, detrimental as the hilly character of so much of Manchuria 
is to its progress, this disadvantage is more than made up for by its 
possessing a coast line with good harbours, and by the navigable 
rivers which run along its borders and traverse the heart of the 
country. Far away in the north-eastern extremities I was able to 
buy pine apples from Singapore at a shilling a tin, and this was 
because I was close to the harbour of Possiet Bay, which properly 
speaking belongs to Manchuria. In the south are still more suit- 
able harbours, and all the cotton cloth which is in universal wear is 
imported through these harbours from China and Europe, and by the 
same way are exported both in European steamers and in native 
junks the beans, bean cake, and bean oil which at present form the 
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principal surplus products, but which may in future be augmented 
by timber, coal, and grain. By these southern ports also the over- 
populated districts of China discharge their masses of surplus popu- 
lation, who, swarming into the fertile northern country, enrich it by 
. their labour, and vastly increase its prosperity. 
Yi Similarly with the great Amur river flowing for hundreds of 
: miles along the northern border, and the Usuri on the north-east, 
‘i on both of which steamers ply regularly, and with the mighty 
Sungari, issuing from the heart of the land, and even at Kirin, in the 
very centre, twenty feet deep; and with the Liao and Yalu, in the 
south, both navigable for many miles from their mouths, access is 
: gained to the country, which even in the present has furthered its 
development and which must have a yet more favourable effect in 
the future. 

The variety of the soil and its extraordinary fertility furnish yet 
other elements of development. Some countries can grow but few 
kinds of crops, and others are destitute of timber. But Manchuria 
has so many different crops—millet, wheat, rice, beans, barley, &c.— 
as to be independent of the failure of any single one; and these 

. crops are so abundant, and there is still so vast a quantity of cultur- 
. able land available, that the country can support a greatly increased 
population. And besides the crops of indigo and hemp, which 
furnish dyes, ropes, and paper, the magnificent forests supply an 
almost inexhaustible quantity of timber for the use of the people. 
Fuel for their fires, thatch for their houses, and fences for their 
gardens they appeared to obtain mostly from the long stalks of the 
millet crops. But for the construction of their houses, and the 
‘ manufacture of waggons, carts, boats, household utensils, &c., timber 
in plenty is always available, and the result of this sufficiency is 
seen in the roominess of the houses and the consequent comfort of 
the inhabitants, and in the number of carts which they possess for 
the carriage of produce to suitable markets. 

This abundance of agricultural produce, moreover, makes it 
possible for even poor farms and small carriers to support a number 
of domestic animals, both for the supply of meat and still more for 
draught and farming purposes. The inhabitants need not live on 
vegetable productions alone. There is an abundance of vigour- 
producing meat available, and another inducement is thus afforded to 
the direct increase of population. And the number of transport 
animals at hand gives the people an additional facility for communi- 
cation, one part with another, for conveying the produce of their 
fields to the most suitable markets, and for carrying to their homes 
the imported necessaries and luxuries from outside countries. In 


yet another way, therefore, is the knitting together of the people 
advanced. 
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Still more conducive to progress than either its vegetable 
or animal production might have been its mineral wealth. But this, 
as I have shown, is almost untouched, and it is therefore only 
necessary to point out that the gold might attract a still larger 
population than has already been attracted by agricultural advantages, 
and, of equal importance, might attract the capital so necessary for 
its development. And the coal and iron would furnish the people 
with means of progress of which they have at present scarcely 
dreamed. 

But all this profusion of natural wealth would be useless were 
the people as ignorant and savage as the Zulus and Kaffirs of the 
Transvaal, who for centuries have possessed almost the richest 
country in the world, and yet to-day go about practically naked. 
Fortunately for Manchuria its inhabitants are far in advance of such 
barbarians. 

They are full of superstitious beliefs, which when brought to bear 
upon conduct, as in their recent refusal to allow the proposed railway 
to run through Mukden, the capital, greatly impede progress. And 
their strong conservative feelings and rigid fixity of ideas, which not 
only prevent their introducing new methods on their own initiative, 
but even stand in the way of their freely adopting improvements 
which have been tried by others, may be thought to stamp them as a 
hopeless backward race, as yet unfitted mentally to hold themselves 
together in large aggregates. And the absence of any strong 
common religious feeling may also be considered a_ serious 
want in the process of consolidation. But the inhabitants of Man- 
churia have many compensating characteristics which surely tend to 
development and to combine them together for mutual advantage. 
Among these may be noted their physical capacity for hard continuous 
labour ; their industry, thrift, and cool-headedness ; their intelligence 
and ability to perceive the advantages of commercial co-operation, and 
their reliability in business transactions. 

All these traits help to combine the people on industrial lines. 
And, in spite of brigandage being so rife in parts where the 
brigands can find easy escape to the mountains and forests, the people 
may certainly be called peace-loving and amenable to control, 
and consequently easily coerced for the purposes of Govern- 
ment. Nor are they divided into rival religious sects, as the 
Mohamedans and Hindus of India, nor by differences of language, 
nor by race antagonisms. The Manchus are as much merged with 
the Chinese as the Scotch are with the English, and for all intents and 
purposes the twenty million inhabitants of Manchuria are one people 
and use one language. They have similarity of dress, of customs, and of 
ideas ; and though some call themselves Buddhists, others Confucianists, 
others again Taoists, and a few even Mohamedans, the religious 
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sentiment is so weak in these cold, unemotional people that they may 
be said to have practically the same religion. 

Thus Manchuria has been welded by war from a mass of inde- 
pendent nomad clans of uncivilised barbarians into a united State 
whose inhabitants, partly under the influence of the binding pressure 
which these warlike operations have enforced, and partly under the 
influence of the more advanced peoples to the south, have acquired 
many of those cohesive traits of character which tend to permanently 
consolidate a State. 

But is Manchuria yet strong enough to hold its own against the 
immense pressure now bearing upon it by the great civilised Power 
on the North? Parts of the country have already gone. Is moreto 
follow? Isthe whole one day to be swallowed up by Russia? Bya 
master stroke the Russians cut off all the ports on the north, so that 
the sea bases in that quarter are now in their hands and not in the 
hands of the Chinese. And now they are gaining a footing at Port 
Arthur, in the south. The great Siberian railway, which will 
immensely strengthen the Russian position in the Far East, will 
soon be completed, and its extension into Manchuria appears to be in 
Russian hands. Russian drill instructors are, moreover, said to be 
engaged in training Chinese troops. If the present tendency con- 
tinues, the lower part of Manchuria will follow the upper portion, till 
the whole becomes a Russian province, and the southern ports, like 
the northern, become naval harbours for Russian fleets. Are the 
Chinese capable of arresting this tendency ? 

Unaided I think it may be safely said they are not. The 
pressure is too great. The attractive force which draws the heavy 
northern mass downwards is too powerful, and the loadstone from 
which issues the attractive force lies in the extreme southern end of 
Manchuria—in Port Arthur—and therefore draws the mass across the 
entire length of the land. And combined and compact though the 
people are they have not yet attained that degree of military combi- 
nation and discipline which is required to resist such a Power as 
Russia. They are not like the Boers, who at the first sign of danger 
rally, every single man of them, to the point of attack. They are 
sluggish and indifferent, and an invader would be well inside their 
country before they realised he was near. Again, their intense con- 
servatism prevents their adopting with due efficiency those imple- 
ments of modern warfare without which it would be impossible to 
stand against the Russians; and this same obstructive sentiment 
would similarly stand against their employing the system of tactics 
which the use of those implements necessitates. Want in the 
people of due military combination and of the needful adaptability 
to the conditions of the times makes it certain that they will by 
themselves be unable to arrest that tendency which is leading to the 
eventual absorption of Manchuria by Russia. 
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And that this absorption should come about it is not necessary to 
suppose that China should enter directly into conflict with Russia. 
It is much more likely that Russia will absorb bit by bit of 
Manchuria while China is in difficulties elsewhere. This has been 
her policy in the past, and she is not likely to adopt any other in the 
future. But the ultimate result will be the same. Without 
foreign aid China will be unable to arrest that progress of Russia 
which is now tending to the complete annexation of Manchuria. 

But it is equally certain that, whether the Russian does or does 
not absorb Manchuria, the industrial development of the country 
must advance. The very pressure of a powerful rival has been 
favourable for commercial progress. As long ago as 1886 we found 
the Chinese rapidly constructing a telegraph line purely for strate- 
gical reasons. But this, once constructed, was immensely useful 
for business purposes also. And it is simply under the pressure 
of a possible enemy that railways will be constructed. With these 
advantages, in addition to the great natural advantage the country 
affords, a people of such physique, intelligence, and business capacity 
must rapidly advance, and must further develop the wonderful re- 
sources of the country. 

And this is the point of utmost petenen to England. Here is 
a market as yet scarcely touched, but which will in the future yearly 
increase in value. For in Manchuria there is not only immense 
natural wealth, but, what is of equal—perhaps more—importance, an 
advanced and civilised people who do not need, like barbarians, to be 
educated to feel their wants, but have considerable wants already. 
They have not advanced sufficiently rapidly to compete with a great 
European Power, but they must not therefore be thought to be 
altogether at a standstill. At Kirin they had established, without 
any European supervision whatever, an arsenal which turned out 
breechloading rifles and machine guns. Close on the southern 
border of Manchuria was a coal mine anda railway owned entirely by 
Chinamen. Many of the steamers which trade to Manchuria are 
owned by a Chinese firm. Throughout the country there are large 
trading and banking establishments, with branches at all the principal 
places. New towns with well-built brick or masonry houses, good 
shops, and wide, open streets are springing up. And the forest is 
being cleared away and new tracts opened out with an energy their 
northern neighbours have not yet displayed. And if the military 
government of Manchuria is likely to pass into the hands of the 
Russians, its industrial development is no less likely to lie with the 
Chinese. The Russian soldier may oust the Chinese soldier. But 
the Russian peasant will not be able to compete with the Chinese 
peasant. And even the Russian business man will have a hard 
struggle to keep ahead of his Chinese rival. 
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Here, then, is a promising market for the sale of our cotton goods, 
implements, machinery, and other requirements of an advanced and 
thriving community. This market is as yet scarcely touched, and 
we have to bear in mind that the population will not only increase 
both by immigration and by natural growth till at the end of 
another half-century there will probably be 40,000,000 inhabitants 
in Manchuria, but that this population, once the railways which 
strategical reasons have forced upon the country have been com- 
pleted, will find their requirements doubling and redoubling in 
amount. What they want from us to-day is no standard of the 
vastly increased amount they will require from us to-morrow. 

Into this market we have a treaty right to partially enter. We 
may trade from one port in the south, and our traders who wish to 
travel through the country may stay up to six months at any place. 
Furthermore, we have the treaty right to demand from the Chinese 
the same privileges as they may grant to any other nation. In spite 
of the proximity of Russia and Japan to Manchuria, we certainly 
obtained the lead in the trade with the country. A few years ago 
the only firms at Newchwang, the one treaty port, were English 
firms. The construction of the railway from the south towards 
Manchuria was under the direction of an Englishman, the customs 
department was manned by Englishmen, and, of no slight import- 
ance in business matters, the telegraph system was conducted in 
English. 

This lead which we have won it is all-important that we should 
maintain and develop. We have to look far into the future to the 
time when the rich portions of the earth have been partitioned off 
among the Powers of Europe; and we have to contemplate the 
probability that those portions once absorbed will be irrevocably 
closed to us. Recognising this, and recognising the benefits which 
this country must obtain from having access to a market like Man- 
churia, it behoves us to rigidly maintain every inch of advantage we 
have won; to never omit to claim what privileges may be granted 
to other Powers; and to take every single opportunity which offers 
itself of advancing our interests a step farther. 

If the Russians acquire any advantages at Port Arthur we should 
claim similar advantages. If the Russians are granted special 
rading facilities in the north, we must demand similar facilities in 
the south by the opening of Ta-lien-hoang Bay as a treaty port ; and 
if the Russians are granted any exclusive privileges in regard to the 
construction of railways on the one side, we must claim like privi- 
leges in regard to railway construction on the other. 

For we are engaged in a keen struggle with the great civilised 
Powers of the world, and have to press and maintain our rights or 
fall behind in the race. We may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that this pressing of our rights to trade is causing no evil, but 
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is, on the contrary, conferring a benefit upon those upon whom we 
press them, and that no people have the right, which the Chinese 
are assuming, to arrogate to their exclusive use so rich a portion of 
the earth’s surface as Manchuria, by the due exploitation of which 
both they and the rest of mankind would be benefited. 


F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Rajputana Agency, 
Mount Abu, India. 
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SOME OF THE RESOURCES OF CANADA 


Last summer I received from the Toronto organising committee the 
invitation to come out to Canada with the British Association. It is 
well known, but it gives me great pleasure to acknowledge it once 
more, that the members of the British Association, whether British 
or foreign, received from the Canadians—and those of us who went 
to the States from the Americans—the most friendly welcome, and 
were treated with the utmost cordiality and hospitality. Many a 
standing friendship between scientific men of the Old and the New 
World has grown up during that visit. After the meeting of the 
British Association was over a most instructive trip was organised 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway across the continent to Vancouver, 
and I had the privilege of belonging to the party of geologists and 
geographers who went out, and stopped to visit the main points of 
interest, under the guidance of the best two authorities in the 
geology and geography of Canada. Dr. G. Dawson, the Director 
of the Geological Survey, who knows that part of the Rocky 
Mountains and the coast ranges as his own garden, and Professor 
Coleman, who is equally well acquainted with the mining regions of 
Central Canada, conducted our party, all possible arrangements 
having been made by local committees to enable us to see the most 
of the country and its resources during our stops on the route. 

At Victoria the party broke up, and on the back journey I 
devoted my chief attention to agriculture and to settlers in the 
North-west Provinces. Here, again, I met with the greatest cordiality 
and the greatest desire on behalf of all the local administrations— 
and, in fact, of every one I came in contact with—to enable me to 
judge by myself of what the new lands opened for settlement are 
worth. ‘ Let us give them all possible facilities to know everything 
by themselves, but let us be careful not to prejudice them one way 
or another,’ seems to have been the watchword all over Canada. 
If time had permitted me to do so, I had only to avail myself of the 
facilities which were offered to me for seeing every settlement and 
town in the North-west and Manitoba. 

Of my visits to the experimental farms of Canada in company 
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with Dr. W. Saunders I have already spoken elsewhere;' and when 
I returned to Toronto I found in my friend Professor J. Mavor a 
living encyclopedia of Canadian economics. To every question 
which I would ask him the reply appeared at once in the shape of 
statistical tables and economical works taken from the shelves of his 
library, and opened at the proper page, or in the shape of a heap of 
historical documents, old and new. However, it is not my intention 
to utilise now more than a trifle of the valuable materials which were 
put at my disposal. I simply intend to mention some of the points 
which chiefly occupied my thoughts during that most instructive 
and delightful journey. 

As I was crossing Canada from east to west, travelling in succes- 
sion through the woody regions of West Quebec and East Ontario, 
through the rocky and hilly mining region situated in the north of 
the great lakes, over the vast prairies, and finally across the high- 
lands and the plateaus of the Pacific border, I was simply amazed 
at finding such a resemblance between the geographical features of 
these successive regions and the features, once familiar to me, which 
are met with in the Old World in crossing it from west to east in about 
the same latitude. The traveller wha would land in Russia on the 
coast of the Baltic Sea, and proceed eastwards through Northern 
Middle Russia, across the hilly and mining regions of the middle 
Urals, over the vast prairies and plains of Southern Siberia, and finally 
across the highlands and the plateau in Eastern Siberia, would meet 
with exactly the same types of geographical regions, in the very same 
succession, as those which he meets with in crossing North America 
under the fiftieth degree of latitude, but in the opposite direction. 

In the Eastern States of America, which would correspond under 
this view to Western Europe—both facing the Atlantic and both 
representing the main seat of our present civilisation—the analogy 
may be less apparent. But the woody tracts of Eastern Canada, 
which have been compared more than once to the woody tracts of 
Northern Middle Russia, are really the counterpart of that portion of 
Europe. Next come the hilly, rocky, and forest-clothed mining 
regions which rise in Canada in the north of Lake Superior, and 
they remind me in many respects of the Urals, which, by the way, 
are not the narrow worm-like chain of mountains that is traced on 
our small-scale maps, but represent a wide expansion of ravinated 
plateaus of a moderate height and chains of hills, dotted with gold, 
copper, and iron mines. They also have in the south a great interior 
sea, the Caspian. 

Proceeding further westwards through Canada, we entered, all 
of a sudden at Winnipeg, on the boundless low prairies of Manitoba ; 
and here the illusion was complete. I might as well believe myself 
entering the low ‘black-earth’ prairies of South Tobolsk at the 

1 Nineteenth Century, November 1897. 
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foot of the Urals. Same general aspect, same soil, same desiccating 
lakes, same character of climate, same position with regard to the 
highlands, and, very probably, same lacustrine origin in both cases. 

Further on, as the train rolled westwards, and, after having gently 
climbed over an escarpment, crossed the higher, sub-arid ‘rolling 
prairie ’—we should call it Steppe in Siberia—I could easily imagine 
myself amidst the higher level Steppes which the Siberian railway 
enters beyond Tomsk. The altitude of these Steppes in the two 
continents, the escarpments which separate them from the lower 
terrace, the general aspect of both the surface and the vegetation, 
all these are wonderfully similar; while the small East Siberian 
towns of Kainsk, Achinsk, and Krasnoyarsk could be described as 
sister-growths to Medicine Hat, Calgary, and Regina, were it not 
for the Americanised aspects of the Canadian towns. The ‘ barren 
lands’ in the far north of Canada, which are similar in all respects 
to the sub-tundras and tundras of Siberia, and the deserts of the 
American plateau in the south, which correspond to the deserts of 
Mongolia, complete the analogy. 

Finally comes the belt of parallel mountain ranges—the Rocky 
Mountains, the Selkirks, the Golden Range, and the Coast Range, 
with elevated plateaus lodged between them; and here again the 
analogy with the East Asian plateau and the parallel ranges of moun- 
tains which rise above its surface is nearly complete. The Siberian 
highlands are wider in the same latitude, and the stretches of high 
plateaus are broader than in Canada ; but the similarity of the general 
aspect is such that, for instance, at Okanagan I really felt as if I 
were amidst the Transbaikalian Steppes, although the American 
ranges—namely, the Rocky Mountains—are of a more recent origin 
than the mountains bordering the East Siberian plateau. Same 
altitude of the plateau, same dry climate, same general aspect, same 
surface structure, and same character of erosion in geologically recent 
periods. 

Fortuitous coincidences would not do to explain such a similarity 
of structure. It was known long since that there are certain analogies 
in the main outlines of the two great continental masses situated in 
the western and the eastern hemispheres. It now appears that the 
analogies in the surface-structure—in the orography—of North 
America and Eurasia are even more striking than the resemblances 
in their outlines. In fact, the dominant feature in the structure 
of North America is an elongated belt of highlands—plateaus and 
parallel mountain ranges—which runs in a north-western direction 
from Mexico to Alaska, gradually decreasing in height and in width 
as it enters higher latitudes. The Rocky Mountains fringe it along 
its eastern border; and at the foot of these mountains stretches an 
immense continental plain, divided into two, or rather three, distinct 
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terraces, which fills up the angular space between the great plateau 
and the Appalachian system of parallel chains. 

The same structure is found in Asia. Only Asia and America 
are, so to say, the positive and the negative of each other—the right 
hand and the left hand. In Asia, too, a huge upheaval, made up of 
plateaus and highlands, diminishing in height and width as it enters 
higher latitudes, stretches from the Himalayas to the Chukchi 
peninsula—to meet by its narrow end the narrow end of the American 
plateau. This backbone of Asia occupies, however, the eastern por- 
tion of the continent instead of the western portion, and it runs 
north-eastwards instead of north-westwards. A girdle of high moun- 
tains, intersected by gigantic trenches (Tian Shan, Altai, Sayan, &c.), 
fringes the plateau along its continental border, thus corresponding 
to the Rocky Mountains; and an immense continental plain, also 
disposed in two or three distinct terraces, occupies the wide angular 
space between the great plateau and another succession of highlands 
which run through Persia, Caucasia, Asia Minor and the Balkan 
peninsula. The main lines of orographic structure are thus re- 
markably analogous. Regions of similar structure succeed each other 
in the same order, but in an opposite sense. 

One difference must, however, be noted. In America, the high- 
lands reach directly the coasts of the Pacific Ocean: there are no 
plains between the plateau and the coast; while in Asia we have, in 
the Amur region and Manchuria, a wide expansion of plains and 
lowlands (intersected by several parallel chains of mountains) which 
spreads between the outer border of the plateau and the coast of the 
Pacific. It is only in a higher latitude, on the coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, that the plateau faces directly the great ocean as it faces 
it at Vancouver. The mourtain-building activity to which both the 
rows of islands bordering the Pacific coast of America and the coast 
ranges in Asia are due must have been greater in middle Asia, or it 
began at an earlier date, so as to add to the Asiatic continent the 
plains and the very young lowlands of the lower Sungari and the 
lower Amur, a counterpart of which we do not find in America. It 
must be remembered, however, that perfect similitude is never found 
in Nature. Analogies are all that we may expect to discover. 

The Pacific Ocean thus appears encircled on both sides by two 
huge masses of plateaus, which assume in their outlines, and in the 
disposition of their outward slopes, very much the same character. 
The growth of these. two very old continents proceeded chiefly on 
their outward slopes, so as to produce a repetition, in the same order, 
of the same geographical features. We must consequently infer that 
our globe is not an incoherent mass of plateaus, mountain, and plains, 
patched together in a haphazard way. Some force, quite general in 
its character, and consequently telluric, if not cosmic—a force which 
acted at an angle to the present axis of rotation of the earth—has 
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directed the growth of the mainland masses in the old and the new 
world. For ages it has acted symmetrically on both sides of the two 
chief plateaus of the globe; and through all vicissitudes of local 
contractions, upheavals, and depressions, it has resulted in producing 
a remarkably symmetric structure on the two sides of the abysses of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

What a variety of landscapes, and what a number of distinct 
geographical regions are embodied in Canada, is already evident from 
what has just been said. The maritime provinces of the Atlantic 
border ; the woody regions of the St. Lawrence river, with their 
extremely interesting French population, which maintains its lan- 
guage and national features amidst quite different surroundings ; 
the settled and cultivated hills and plains of Ontario, with their 
thoroughly British population, and the Ontario ‘ peninsula,’ which 
penetrates between the lakes Huron and Erie as far south as the 
latitude of Rome, and supplies Canada with southern fruit; the 
mining region of the Laurentian plateau in West Ontario; the 
boundless prairies, with their Indian population, slowly dying out as 
a mute reproach to our present civilisation; the plateau and the 
coast ranges, with their infinite variety of valleys and caiions, 
ragged peaks and elevated plateaus—such are, then, the main 
geographical divisions of that immense country which covers nearly 
one-half of the North-American continent. And then come: the 
great peninsula of Labrador—the Scandinavia of America; the 
‘barren lands’ of the far north, the fur emporium of the North-west; 
and the Yukon district, which now spreads the gold fever in both 
hemispheres. Each of them is a world in itself; each has its history, 
full of dramatic events; each offers certain peculiarities in the 
character of its population, which are apparent even on a cursory 
inspection. Each of them is full of interest. However, of all these 
regions one interested me more than the others, and to it I will 
devote the following pages. I mean Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories. It is quite young yet: twenty-seven years ago it was 
almost unknown to geographers. It is full of potentialities, and, for 
me at least, there was a certain charm in studying a part of the 
world where men can still find a relatively free soil.” 

2 Of many excellent books on Canada let me name some. First of all, the 
admirable description of Elisée Reclus, in his Géographie Universelle (English trans- 
lation by Mr. Keane), and the excellent ‘ Handbook of Canada,’ compiled by the best 
Canadian authorities upon each separate subject for the British Association (Toronto, 
1897); G. R. Parkin’s ‘ The Great Dominion,’ London, 1895 ; J. G. Bourinot’s ‘ Canada,’ 
in the Story of the Nations’ Series, London, 1897; Professor R. Wallace’s ‘ Report on 
Agricultural Resources of Canada,’ 1894 ; Frédéric Gerbié's Le Canada et Vémigration 
frangaise, 6th edition, Québec, 1884; ‘An Official Handbook of Information relating 
to the Dominion of Canada,’ published by the Department of Interior, Ottawa, 1897 ; 
A. O. Legge’s ‘Sunny Manitoba,’ London, 1893; John Macoun’s ‘Manitoba and the 
Great North-west,’ London, 1883; Professor Bryce’s ‘ Manitoba,’ London, 1882; and 


a very considerable amount of excellent official publications (Geological Survey, 
Local Boards of Trade, Provincial Mining Administrations, and so on). 
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Our train had left Winnipeg, ‘the capital of the prairies,’ in the 
afternoon. We had dashed for an hour, full speed, in electrical 
tramcars, along the streets of the big and decidedly nice-looking 
prairie city, which had grown up with American rapidity in less than 
twenty-five years. Then we parted with our friends ; the engine-bell 
began to ring as the train rolled heavily in the limits of the city, and 
all of a sudden we had entered the prairies. A straight line on the 
horizon, another straight line behind us, marked by the railway 
metals, which run over a ground so level that the last elevator of 
Winnipeg.could be seen miles behind. A ‘ fat black-earth,’ as our 
peasants would say, and no trees or shrubs for miles round. Only a 
glorious sunset to admire, such as I had not seen since I was last in 
a South Russian steppe. ‘How monotonous!’ was soon remarked 
by my West European friends, while I thought tomyself: ‘ What an 
infinite variety of life in these Steppes!’ The poetry of the Steppe 
isan unknown chapter to the West European, even to the middle 
Russian. It would be vainly sought for in most geographical works ; 
one finds it only in the poetry of Koltsoff, in the novels of Oertel, in 
the soul of the man who was born in the Steppes. One must have 
lived in the Steppes, rambled over them on horseback about and 
after sunset, inhaled the perfume of the mowed grasses, spent the 
night in the open air, crossed the boundless spaces in sledges with 
galloping horses, to realise and to feel the beauty of the Steppes. He 
who was born in such surroundings feels homesick elsewhere ; moun- 
tain valleys oppress him, make him feel as a bird in a cage. 

We passed Brandon at night, seeing nothing of the busy villages 
of that populated district of Manitoba, and next morning we were 
already in the so-called sub-arid region. A few big farms belonging 
to big companies, a few small farms lost amidst the boundless rolling 
prairies, and insignificant market-towns, or administrative centres, 
such as Regina, was all that we saw from the train till we came, 
after a run of nearly 800 miles, to Calgary, in sight of the Rocky 
Mountains. Where was, then, the population of the prairies, of 
which we had heard so much ? 

The fact is that although Manitoba and the North-west Territories 
are often spoken of as a whole, containing so many hundred millions 
of acres fit for agriculture, the great continental plain covered by 
these provinces is not uniform at all. It consists of at least three 
distinct regions, which must be strictly separated in the very interests 
ofcolonisation. Dr. G. Dawson indicates their limits with his habitual 
lucidity. The most fertile and the easiest cultivable part of the 
great plain is its lowest, south-eastern portion, i.e. the valley of the 
Red River. It runs from the United States border (North Dakota) 
to the lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg, and represents the bottom of a 
glacial or post-glacial lake, now desiccated, to which American geolo- 
gists gave the name of ‘ Lake Agassiz.’ It is only eight hundred feet 
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above the sea. Marshes and swamps fringe the shores of the two 
just-named lakes, but in its southern parts the Red River valley con- 
tains nearly 7,000 square miles of most fertile wheat lands, where 
the main bulk of the population of Manitoba is now settled. The 
main line only touches this populated belt at Brandon. 

An escarpment which is known as the Pembina, Riding, Duck 
and Pasqua Hills, borders the low plains on the west and separates 
them from the second, higher terrace, which has on the average an 
altitude of about 1,600 feet. Between the frontier of Canada, which 
is here the forty-ninth degree of latitude, and the fifty-fourth degree, 
which may be taken as the northern limit of profitable agriculture, 
this second terrace covers nearly 105,000 square miles—almost the 
size of the United Kingdom. Over considerable areas it is certainly 
excellent for agriculture, especially towards the east ; but its surface, 
its soil, and its underground waters offer a great diversity, and the 
farmer who settles here may as well be on the road to prosperity as 
en the road to total ruin—all depends upon the precise spot he has 
chosen. Want of rain is the chief drawback. At Regina, for 
instance, the average annual rainfall (rain and snow together) during 
the last eleven years was only 84 inches; and there were years (1885, 
1886, and 1887) when the precipitation was only 4,%,, 1,4, and 2;4, 
inches during each twelve months.’ In these conditions grain-growing 
is quite impossible without irrigation, and, owing to the character 
of the rivers, no irrigation can be made unless such a big work as 
the projected diversion of the waters of the Saskatchewan towards 
the south is accomplished. Cattle-breeding is the only resource in 
the meantime, and even this is not possible everywhere. 

Another escarpment, the Missouri Coteau, separates the second 
terrace of the great plain from the third terrace, which spreads west- 
wards as far as the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and attains an 
average altitude of about 3,000 feet. These plains, which are nearly 
as wide as the two others taken together, and cover nearly 134,000 
square miles between the forty-ninth and the fifty-fourth degrees of 
latitude, mostly belong to the Province of Alberta, and partly to 
Assiniboia. They have again their own character. In South 
Alberta they are too much under the influence of the American 
desert to allow agriculture without irrigation.‘ But the soil is 4 
fertile loam, covered with most nourishing grasses, which (as in 
Transbaikalia) are not scorched by the summer heat, but maintain 
their nourishing properties, while the snowfall is so small that cattle 
and horses can be left grazing in a semi-wild state all the winter 


* ‘General Report on Irrigation and Canadian Irrigation Surveys’ for 1894, by 
J. 8. Dennis, Ottawa, 1895. 

‘ In the south-western part of this terrace, at Mapple Creek and Medicine Hat, the 
average annual rainfall is less than 12 inches, and there are years when the annual 
rainfall falls short of 7 inches. The rainfall slightly increases towards the 
Rocky Mountains, but at Calgary it still oscillates between 17} and less than 
8 inches (J. 8. Dennis’s Report). 
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through, small provisions of hay being only made to be used in case 
of emergency. Great facilities are offered here to the ranchmen for 
renting large areas of Dominion lands, and big ranches spread in 
this part of the territory, the live-stock being either exported as 
cattle, or killed on the spot and exported as meat, which reaches 
these isles in a good state, owing to a perfect system of cold storage 
that has been worked out in America. 

Moreover, in the western parts of that terrace there are plenty of 
streams, running from the mountains, which can easily be utilised 
for irrigation. Many farmers construct ditches for their own use 
and irrigate their own fields—the Mormons, whose colony is settled 
near Macleod, taking the lead in that direction. Nearly 120,000 
acres were irrigated in this way in 1897 with full success, and 
excellent crops were grown. Two companies are also engaged in the 
construction of waterworks for the same purpose, but on a larger 
scale, at Calgary. 

As to Northern Alberta, the park-like and small-woods regions on 
the Saskatchewan offer so many advantages for mixed farming that 
the main stream of settlers is now directed that way; but of these 
settlers more will be said presently. 

At the present time the differences of character of the three 
terraces of the great plain are well known, and they are very fairly 
stated in the recent official publications.’ But in 1883, when this 
portion of the North-west Territories was first opened to settlers by 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a number of 
immigrants were misled by the amount of water which they found in 
the small lakes and swamps after the exceptionally high rainfall of 
the preceding year. They settled about Regina and Moose Jaw and 
in the valley of the Qu’Appelle river. The summer of 1884 was 
exceptionally wet; the crops were very good, and more settlers were 
attracted, while the first comers began to grow grain on a large scale. 
But then came the dry seasons, when rain and snow supplied only 
from two to five inches of water in the twelve months, and the 
crops were lost for three years in succession.’ Most of the settlers 
consequently removed northwards to better grounds, while fresh 
immigrants are now settled along or at the termini of the branch 
lines leading to Edmonton, Prince Albert, Yorkton, and Lake 
Dauphin. As to the lands along the main line between Indian 
Head and Calgary, they remain nearly waste up to the present date. 

That South-eastern Manitoba is admirably well suited for wheat- 
growing, and that Manitoba wheat is one of the best in the world, 
has been fully proved by experience. Every year no less than one 
million acres are sown with wheat, and half as much more with oats 


° ‘Farming and Ranching in Western Canada;’ ‘ Official Handbook of the 
Dominion of Canada,’ August, 1897 ; ‘ Edmonton,’ by I. Cowie, Edmonton, 1897. 
* ‘ Official Handbook,’ ‘ Irrigation Report,’ 1895. 
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and barley. From fifteen toseventeen million bushels of wheat—the 
annual bread-food of two million people—are thus grown in Mani- 
toba. Four lines of railways run parallel, at short distances from 
each other, through South Manitoba, and each of these lines, dotted 
with elevators, is busy in exporting the wheat crop during autumn 
and winter; while from three to four thousand men have to be 
brought every summer to Manitoba to aid the farmers with their 
crops. It is also worthy of remark that this quantity of cereals is 
not grown on mammoth farms, but by no less than 27,000 farmers, 
whose farms cover on the average no more than two ‘quarter 
sections,’ that is 320 acres. 

The ‘ fabulous fertility ’ of the prairies, which is so often mentioned 
in this country in conneetion with American competition, is also no 
morethan a myth. The prairies of Manitoba, like those of the States, 
give but modest crops of from 14 to 17 bushels to the acre; only 
occasionally the yield may be nearly doubled, as was the case in 1895, 
when the average was 27-9 bushels per acre, and the wheat crop alone 
attained 32,000,000 bushels.’ The light consistence of the prairie- 
loam permits the farmer to plough and to sow wide areas, and the 
crop is cut and threshed with the aid of special machinery, rented or 
bought co-operatively by the farmers, while the thinness of population 
gives the possibility of leaving a considerable portion of the fields under 
summer fallow—the first condition of a good cropin Manitoba. It is 
also worthy of note that, although the hundreds of square miles of 
wheat-fields which one sees in Manitoba are very impressive, the 
small fields of the small farmers of Ontario, cleared from under the 
forest and possessed of a slightly greater fertility, produce every year 
even more wheat than Manitoba, and nearly three times as much of 
all cereals taken together, to say nothing of the large root crops which 
make of Ontario the chief dairy province of Canada.* 

Of course the wheat-growing capacity of Manitoba is very far yet 
from being exhausted. It is estimated that less than one-fourth part 
only of the cultivable area in the Red River valley has been brought 
under culture (550,000 acres out of 2,800,000). But no free home- 
steads can be had in this region, except on its eastern and northern 
outskirts, and new settlers have to buy the land at from 16s. to 24s. 
the acre. Land-grabbing—that curse of the United States—has not 
been avoided in Canada either. 

When I travelled over this stretch of the prairies last autumn, the 
crop was already in, and threshing began. All the day long streaks 
of smoke from the threshing engines could be seen in all directions ; 
and when night came immense fires began to rise on all points of 


” Besides 22,555,000 bushels of oats (46°7 bushels to the acre, as against an 
average of 283 bushels) and 5,645,000 bushels of barley. See ‘ Official Handbook.’ 

* Namely, 24,000,000 bushels of wheat, as the average for fourteen years (1882- 
96), 63,000,000 bushels of oats, and 18,000,000 ushels of barley and rye. 
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the compass. It was straw that was burnt on the spot after threshing 
was done. Everywhere farmers were carrying their heavy cartloads 
of wheat to the elevators, and the prices being high (up to 80 cents, 
i.e. 38. 4d., per bushel), the population was in high spirits: the debts 
could be paid, and perhaps some more land could be bought for the 
rapidly growing young generation. 

A number of different nationalities have settled side by side in 
Manitoba. There is a large Scotch colony at Deloraine; there are 
Germans, Galicians, Icelanders, and Russians; and: there is a con- 
siderable number of Mennonites, originally Dutch, who came to 
Canada from South-east Russia in 1874-78, when obligatory 
military service was enforced upon them. Their main villages are 
in the south-eastern corner of Manitoba, about Gretna, but isolated 
groups are found all over the wheat belt, as far as Napinka. 

Mennonites prosper everywhere. They were prosperous in 
Russia, and they prosper in Canada. If they are compelled to 
emigrate, they send first their delegates, who select the best spots— 
so they did in Manitoba ; and they emigrate in whole villages. 
They settled in Canada on the distinct understanding that they 
should receive the land in a block, and be left entirely to themselves ; 
otherwise, they would have gone to the States, to South America, or 
even to Greenland, to join the Moravian Brothers. They settled in 
villages, and in these villages they maintain the institutions of mutual 
support and peace, which they consider to be the essence of Christian 
religion—a practice for which they have been persecuted for three 
centuries in succession by Christian Churches and States. 

On approaching a Mennonite village, one is at once transported 
to Russia. After some stay in Russia, the Mennonites adopted the 
institutions of the Russian village community, slightly modified, and 
they have transported them to Canada. Their villages consist of 
broad streets, bordered by houses, each of which is surrounded by 
young trees. Behind each house is a plot of manured land given to 
a sunflower plantation (it is usually given to hemp in Central 
Russia). Then the village has a large common, well fenced, to keep 
the cattle ; and beyond the fence lie the fields, divided into strips 
allotted to each family in proportion to its working capacities. The 
community’s cattle is kept on the common, or on the common meadow 
or on fallow land, under the watch of the communal shepherd. It 
was the same—one knows—in many parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, at the end of the last century and partly at the beginning of 
the present century: the balks which used to mark the strips are 
still visible in several parts of this country. 

The unanimous testimony of all Canadians is that the Mennonites 
are the wealthiest settlers in the neighbourhood. Their houses are 
spacious, and have an air of homeliness which is often missing in 
other hamlets ; there are more trees in their villages than in all the 
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surrounding prairie, and these plantations protect the houses and the 
yards from the snowdrifts; and there are no signs of poverty, 
although the Mennonite population has multiplied in twenty years 
out of every reasonable proportion. They proceed as they proceeded 
in Russia—namely, a special communal fund is reserved for buying 
more land, when need is felt. 

The Mennonites, as is known, refuse to take part in any functions 
of the State, and especially in military service. Tolstoi’s name is, 
consequently, a subject of deep reverence among them. They also 
never have anything to do with justice or law. On the other side, 
they receive no subsidy from the State, and themselves keep 
their schools. They never pay their preachers, and live under 
what will be described as an illusion—that if a farmer has the gift 
to move the hearts of his hearers he may do it, and perform the 
preacher’s duties without being paid for it. With all that, they 
are not Communists ; they recognise private ownership, and those of 
them who take to trade make fortunes. They have communal mills, 
but have not yet come to the idea that they might keep communal 
stores as well. 

It is extremely interesting to see these communities holding their 
own, surrounded as they are by a very different civilisation. It must 
be owned that one-third of the Mennonites have left the communities 
and carry on farming entirely for themselves. But it must also be 
said that this desertion is due chiefly to moral causes rather than to 
economical considerations. True that the temptation of buying a 
‘ quarter section’ of land and becoming a land owner, by means of 
ten yearly payments of 15/. or 201. each, is for something in it; but 
the chief motive, I was told on all sides, is to get free from the control 
of the ‘ elders,’ which grows only the more oppressive when the com- 
munity has to live amidst uncongenial surroundings. To take one 
instance only—education. All teachings of modern civilisation being 
a glorification of unbridled egotism, the ‘elders’ cling only the more 
to the Bible as the sole foundation of all education, on account of the 
descriptions of communist life which they find in it. They look with 
suspicion upon all scientific education. Thus, I visited at Gretna a 
school for teachers which is conducted by Mr. Ewart. Its teachings 
are not opposed to the religious feelings of the Mennonites—far from 
that. And yet the school is bitterly opposed by the ‘elders,’ and is 
supported by a minority only of the young ones. Altogether, the 
authority of the ‘ elders’ is nearly absolute, and, as always happens 
in religious communities, it is less directed towards the maintenance 
of the economical and social bases of life which have proved to be 
successful, or to a reasoned analysis of these fundamental principles, 
than to the maintenance of those traditional beliefs which are sup- 
posed to be the only possible sanction of the semi-communistic forms 
of life. Still, it is a remarkable fact that amidst that capitalist 
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civilisation some twenty thousand men should continue to live, and 
to thrive, under a system of partial communism and passive resistance 
to the State which they have maintained for more than three hundred 
years against all persecutions. 

A much-discussed question of great importance for the future 
development of Canada may be mentioned in this place. I mean the 
village or hamlet systems of settlement versus the American home- 
stead system. This last was adopted in Western Canada. The lands 
which are offered,’either as free homesteads or for sale, are surveyed in 
townships, each of which is a square, six miles in length and width, 
its sides running north to south and west to east. The township is 
divided in its turn, like a chess-board, into thirty-six squares or 
‘sections,’ one square mile each ; and each ‘ section’ is divided into 
four squares, each of which contains 160 acres. This is what is known 
as a ‘ quarter-section,’ and what the bona fide settler is entitled to 
obtain free (on payment of a registration fee of 2/.) in those parts 
of the territory where free homesteads are still offered to immigrants. 

Such a system would not prevent, after all, a number of settlers 
from taking a whole township, or half of it, and from settling in a 
village, but the distribution of the larids conceded to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and to the Hudson Bay Company in each township 
destroys that possibility. Large grants of land were given, as is 
known, by the State to the Canadian Pacific Railway—namely, ten 
square miles of land for each mile of railway that was built; but as 
the main line passed through a large belt of sub-arid prairie and 
mountain tracts, the railway company—or ‘ the C.P.R.,’ as is usually 
said in Canada—got the required amount of land in the fertile belt, 
where it sells it already at from 12s. to 16s. the acre, up to 24s. 
in Manitoba, However, these lands were not given to the company 
in a block ; they were distributed, on the contrary, all over the fertile 
belt, in every township. The thirty-six squares of the township are 
numbered from 1 to 36. All even numbered squares (except Nos. 
8 and 26) belong to the State, and are offered in quarter-sections as 
free homesteads, while all odd squares (except Nos. 11 and 29) 
belong to the C.P.R.° The squares 8 and 26 are the property of the 
Hudson Bay Company, while the squares 11 and 29 are reserved by 
the State for school grants. In other words, taking a chess-board 
for comparison, all white squares, with the exception of two, belong 
to the Government, and can be homesteaded (by four families each), 
while all black squares, with the exception of two, and two white 
ones, belong to railway and trade companies. If a group of sixty-four 
families intend to take free homesteads in one township, they must 
settle in sixteen groups of four families, each group being separated 
from the next by one square mile of land, which will remain unoc- 


® Along the main line, between Winnipeg and Moose Jaw, they are owned by 
land speculators, i.e. by the Canada North-west Land Company. 
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cupied so long as it has not been sold. There never will be a 
hamlet. All the roads run, of course, along the boundaries of the 
square—never along diagonals. 

Wherever I went in the North-west Provinces, I found this system 
very much discussed and sharply criticised. It offers, of course, 
certain advantages, one of which is the simplicity of surveying. 
Besides, under the prevailing conditions of farming, the quarter- 
section of 160 acres, being too small, as a rule, for a farm, the farmer 
has the possibility of grazing his cattle on the unoccupied lands ; and 
if he is prosperous enough, he may buy one more quarter-section. 
As to the argument which may be heard in the towns, namely, that 
it was desirable to scatter the settlers, in order that they should be 
more rapidly assimilated by Canada, it is simply illusive. The 
American civilisation very rapidly absorbs all national elements, in 
Canada as well as in the States ; while, on the other side, experience 
proves that the square miles of unoccupied land do not prevent the 
settlers from keeping together in distinct groups, whose national 
cohesion may last more or less, but surely is not affected by the 
unoccupied square miles. The less so as the Canadian Government 
very wisely lets school-teaching to be made in the mother language 
of the settlers. 

As to the inconveniences of this system, they are many. The 
settlers are too scattered to be of effective use to each other ; and in 
all those cases where combined effort is required, for building elevators 
or providing cold storage and creameries, as well as for the common 
ownership of male breeding stock and agricultural machinery, they 
are under a distinct disadvantage. In woody regions, the unoccupied 
square mile which intervenes in all directions, and remains under 
the forest, is decidedly a hindrance. All distances to the market or 
the mill are doubled; the children have often to walk full four or 
five miles to the school; and the settlers naturally grumble as they 
see that the sale price of the ‘C.P.R.’ or Hudson Bay squares grows 
in proportion as they work to render the country habitable. As for 
those regions where irrigation is necessary, the isolated homesteads 
are entirely unsuited to such conditions, the best results of 
colonisation with irrigation having been obtained under the village 
system, which has worked quite successfully in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
and California, as well as in Australia.'® Altogether, the isolated 
homestead begins to be considered in Canada as a mistake, and it 
begins to be recognised that the village system, with plenty of free 
space between the villages, would have been preferable. 

The main bulk of the settlers who come to the North-west 
Territories have lately been directed to the fertile belt of park-like 
lands which stretches from South-east Manitoba towards Lake 
Dauphin, and thence westwards, up the valley of the Saskatchewan 

1° J. 8. Dennis’s Report for 1895. 
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to Edmonton. Free homesteads are offered there, and settlers of 
different nationalities hasten to take possession of them. Four 
branch railways connect the main line with this fertile belt, which I 
visited at its western extremity, at Edmonton. Already, half-way 
between Calgary and Edmonton, the prairie changes its aspect: the 
soil becomes more productive and patches of meadows appear in the 
depressions. The country becomes more populated, more farms are 
seen at a distance, and the train passes by several busy small towns. 
On the banks of the Saskatchewan begins a belt of very fertile soil, 
covered with small aspen and birch woods, which have grown within 
the last fifteen years, after the virgin forest had been burned. 

Edmonton is in the heart of that region, on the picturesque banks 
of the gold-bearing Saskatchewan."' I found it a lively little town 
of 1,300 inhabitants, which has grown entirely within the last four- 
teen years. It was formerly a Hudson Bay Company fort, and is 
still an emporium for trade in raw furs, but it has taken the aspect of 
a town provided with hotels, ‘ stores,’ andschools. In Canada, a good 
school, erected by the municipality and supported by the Federal 
Government, which contributes about three-fourths of the teaching 
expenses (out of the revenue from the school lands), is a conspicuous 
feature of every little settlement. Round this little town are 
scattered a considerable number of farmers, whose ranks are continually 
increased by new-comers of various nationalities—Canadians, German- 
speaking Austrians from Galicia, Germans, Swedes (in the south of 
Edmonton), and soon. Some of them came from Ontario ; others from 
French Canada, and these can be recognised at once by their pre- 
ference for the clearing of woody districts; others from various 
parts of Europe. The Austrians whom I saw and spoke to had been 
previously settled on the main line, near Medicine Hat, and there 
they were quite miserable. ‘Nothing would grow there: it was too 
dry. After two years of fruitless struggles against drought, they 
migrated hither, with the aid of the Government, and now they are 
never tired to speak of the advantages of their new abodes, scattered 
amidst the small woods. ‘Was not your wheat frozen this year?’ 
‘Yes, some of it freezes sometimes,’ but they hastened to add : ‘ That 
will not last; as soon as the land is settled, there will be no early 
frosts "—a remark which I have often heard, and seen confirmed, in 
Siberia. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the settlers like this district. 
As I spoke to them in their mother tongue, they asked me to write 
home and to bring more people to this place : ‘We want more people 
here.” It must also be said that these Galician peasants, whose 
wives and daughters, delicate though they may look, work like men, 
have accomplished wonders in their new abodes. Seeing what a 


" Gold dust is washed out of the sands of that big river by a few individual 
workers. 
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family consisting of one man, his wife, and four children, all born on 
this homestead and the youngest only three weeks old—seeing what 
even such a family could make in five years out of a virgin spot, one 
realises what man is capable to achieve when no rent or tax collector 
is upon him to take the best fruit of hislabour. After having worked 
all their life to no account, they are happy to name that homestead 
and its little cabin their own, and to know that after each good crop 
their live stock is increasing and some new machinery is bought (they 
do it mostly in small groups of four or five farmers). ‘ Look at these 
carrots,’ ‘Look at these beautiful potatoes,’ they say with pride. 
‘Everything grows well here, and the early frosts will go when the 
country is settled.’ But ‘gents’ have nothing to do in this region. 
Only such hard workers as these Galicians, French-Canadians, Little 
Russians, or Swedes are can succeed. Fertile as the soil is, it must 
be cleared from some forest growth before it is tilled ; the first winter 
must often be passed in a sod hut; the house, the shed, the barn, 
have to be built out of wood that has been cut with their own hands, 
because timber, even though it is cheap enough, would have to be 
bought ; the threshing engine has to be carried along a primitive 
road, or across some swampy brook; and every sack of wheat must 
be carted fifteen, twenty, and thirty miles to Edmonton, because in 
the neighbourhood of the town land is already in the hands of land 
speculators. 

‘Don’t you feel lonely here?’ I asked a stout elderly woman who 
showed me her butter and her excellent rye-bread, which I could 
better appreciate than my Canadian friend. ‘No.’ ‘But in case of 
illness?’ ‘We are never ill,’ I got at once the reply; ‘and we 
women help each other: I have helped many since we are here.’ 
Happily, the climate is really very healthy, and, the settlers being 
scattered, there is not much danger from contagious disease. Other- 
wise, they would be ruined if they had to call the doctor. The fee 
is, I was told, one dollar for each mile up and down. Such fees are 
the best reply to the doubts which I heard expressed at Toronto— 
whether there is not too much University education in Canada? 
Too many lawyers, I gladly admit, but surely not too many doctors ; 
and plenty of room for widening the education of the teachers, 
especially in natural sciences and hygiene. I must add, however, 
that the little town of Edmonton is provided with a good hospital. 

It is evident that in=thé Edmonton region wheat growing is not 
the main resource. The farmers rely chiefly upon ‘ mixed farming’ 
—that is dairy produce, poultry, stock-raising, honey, and so on— 
everything, in short, that:can be grown or produced on the farm. If 
fruit-growing were possible, they would grow plenty of fruit; but 
no apples, pears, or cherries can be grown in either Manitoba or the 
North-west Provinces,!* and all attempts to create a variety of apple 

2 See Nineteenth Century, November 1897. 
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or cherry trees which would be capable of resisting the cold nights 
of the early spring have hitherto failed. On this virgin soil the yield 
of wheat per acre is superior to what it is in Manitoba; but the 
early frosts are a standing menace, and the distance and the railway 
freights must also be taken into account. Dairying consequently 
acquires a great importance, and the co-operative dairies which are 
being established in the district will prove most beneficial for its 
development. 

Co-operative dairying in Canada offers so much interest that I 
must stop to say a few words about it. Canada is sometimes spoken 
of in this country as a granary and a meat store of Britain ; but such 
a statement is quite misleading. Of the immense quantities of wheat 
and flour that are imported into this country, Canada supplies less 
than 4th part ; and ;th part only of the dressed meat that reaches 
these shores is of Canadian origin. In the imports of butter Canada 
figures for the ;/;st part, and only to the imports of live animals, which 
are not very great, she contributes }th part.'* That it will take some 
time before Canada becomes a grain provider of importance for Great 
Britain is self-evident. The average wheat crop of Canada for the 
years 1891-96, as given in the Official Handbook of Canada, was 
51,300,000 bushels, while the population, which attains nearly five 
millions, requires for its own food (at the usual ratio of 84 bushels 
per head of population) more than 40,000,000 bushels. The dispo- 
sable surplus would thus cover but a very small portion of the average 
141,600,000 bushels of wheat which are imported into this country 
(average for the years 1895 and 1896). Out of the nearly 17,000,000 
British who live on imported wheat, Canada could provide less than 
2,000,000. That will surely change in time; but during the last 
fifteen years the increase of the total wheat crop of Canada was very 
slow; and what was gained in Manitoba was lost to some extent in 
Ontario—the Ontario farmers having been unable to compete in 
wheat-growing with Manitoba. 

Quite the reverse is seen for cheese. Thirty years ago cheese was 
imported into Canada, but now Canada supplies nearly three-fourths 
of all cheese that is imported into this country ;‘ and the result is 
entirely due to the rapid extension which co-operative cheese factories 
have lately taken in Canada. There are 800 such institutions in 
Ontario alone, and 97 per cent. of all the cheese that is made in the 
Dominion is fabricated in co-operative cheese factories. Butter, on 
the contrary, is chiefly made in the farmers’ houses (only 3 per cent. 

'S Imports to the United Kingdom in 1895 :— 


£ £ 
Grain and Flour 48,397,338 From Canada 1,467,198 
Dressed meat . 22,821,906 ws - 921,780 
Live animals . 8,727,150 aa “ 1,610,458 
Butter < 13,865,757 , . 173,594 


™ 2,844,1017. out of 4,550,4597. in 1895. 
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of it is prepared in co-operative creameries), and this is why it is 
slow in finding a market in Europe. 

The manifest success of the co-operative cheese factories in 
Ontario induced the Canadian Government to take the initiative 
of introducing them in other provinces of the Dominion as well, and 
a very reasonable plan was hit upon by Professor Robertson—the 
plan of taking the initiative of a cheese factory, and to operate it for 
a few years by a Government agent, but to withdraw as soon as the 
farmers had been initiated in the management of the factory." 
This plan having admirably succeeded in Prince Edward Island, 
Professor Robertson and the Dairymen’s Association of the North-west 
were busy last year in introducing the same system in Alberta, both 
for cheese-making and the fabrication of butter. I have visited one 
of their creameries on the Calgary-Edmonton Railway at Innisfail, 
and from what I saw of the machinery, the cold-storage room, and 
the keen intelligence of the young operator, I have no doubt that 
Canadian creamery butter will soon win a good reputation in Europe. 
It has already a good sale in British Columbia, and last year part of 
it was sold for export to Britain, at a price which made the farmers 
quite sanguine as regards the future.'® 

Last summer, several thousands of immigrants, chiefly German- 
speaking Austrians and partly Little Russians (Ruthenes), came 
again from Galicia, and they were directed in the eastern part of 
the fertile belt along the new Dauphin line. Many, if not most 
of them, had no money to start with, and worked on the railway line, 


8 The people of Prince Edward Island had failed in their attempt to make 
profitable cheese. Then the Government, or rather Professor Robertson, stepped in ; 
they supplied the plant for a co-operative cheese factory, and the farmers supplied 
the building. A Government agent operated the creamery, charging the farmers l}d. 
per pound of fabricated cheese. Next year eleven cheese factories were established, 
and they were operated at $d. per pound. Two years later, there were twenty-eight 
cheese factories and two creameries in existence. Then the Government withdrew, 
notwithstanding the loud protests of the farmers, from sixteen of the largest 
establishments, leaving them to be conducted by the farmers themselves. To quote 
Professor Robertson’s own words from one of his speeches, the result was ‘that the 
directors say these factories are conducted better than when he (Professor Robertson) 
conducted them. He could well believe it. In reality, local management should 
prove more economical than Government management.’ (Annual Report of the Dairy- 
men’s Association of the North-west Territories, 1896-97.) 

16 That this country is the paradise of the middleman is well known; but the 
following is so pretty an illustration of that truth that I must quote it. A couple of 
years ago, a friend of mine who spent the winter in Bromley used to get his butter 
by parcel post from Bavaria. He used to send 10s. to the creamery, and to get in 
return about 10% lbs. of excellent butter, superior to what could be got from the best 
London dealers for 1s. 6d. the lb., and certainly without the 10 to 15 per cent. of 
water which is now so often forced into butter by means of special machinery. The 
103 lbs. cost him 10s. 8d. (10s., plus 6d. for the money order and 23d. for the 
letter), and the creamery got 10s., minus 2s, 2d. for the 11 lbs. parcel—that is, a little 
over 9d. per lb. Iam almost tempted to advise my lady readers to get their butter 
from Innisfail. The distance is about 5,200 miles, but the middleman is such a 
costly luxury ! 
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earning from 3s. 5d. to 4s. a day (74d. more if they provided their 
own food), and those who had succeeded in saving sixty or seventy 
dollars hastened to take a ‘ quarter-section.’ Their wives were build- 
ing in the meantime sod huts or cabins to spend the winter. With 
the little they had they did not hesitate to start as farmers ; but the 
unanimous consensus of opinion is that every settler’s family ought 
to have at least 100/. or more to start with. The ‘ farmers’ testi- 
monies’ which are given in emigration pamphlets, and in which 
some farmers describe how, having begun with next to nothing, they 
became more or less prosperous, are undoubtedly genuine. But the 
emigration agencies themselves state the case quite fairly in one of 
their pamphlets (Farming and Ranching in Western Canada.) 
‘The country,’ they write, ‘affords a vast field for experienced 
farmers who can bring money with them to make the first improve- 
ments on the land, to provide themselves with stock and implements, 
and to carry their families through the first year.’ The Swedes, who 
thrive very well at Wetaskiwin, and are held in the North-west in 
high esteem as farmers, add to their praises of the country that a small 
capital of ‘1001. clear to start with’ is necessary. Many Little 
Russians, who never saw such a lot of money in their life, will certainly 
start with very much less than that: a hut, a Russian stove of 
beaten clay, a Galician plough, and a pair of oxen, and perhaps a 
horse which they will have broken themselves (they are admired in 
Canada for that art), will be all their capital ; and many of them will 
succeed. But this cannot be taken as arule. In addition to the 
travelling expenses, which are considerable, some money, which 
represents a lot for the European peasant, is the more necessary as 
there is little chance to earn much in the winter, while in the 
summer the settler has his hands full with his own work. 

This necessity of having some money for the start, coupled with 
a fear of the cold Canadian winter, must have been the chief reason 
why the colonisation of the North-west was so slow—so much slower, 
at any rate, than was expected twenty years ago. The climate of 
Canada is certainly very healthy—a dry cold winter, with plenty of 
snow, being evidently preferable to the cold and moist winter of, let 
us say, Scotland. Russians would find it most enjoyable, the more 
so as the autumn lasts longer and is more beautiful than in Middle 
Russia. But men who were not born in Eastern or Northern Europe 
prefer a warmer climate, and the prospect of being buried in snow 
and of keeping their cattle indoors for four months, deters them ; 
while on the other side the East European peasants who are ac- 
customed to long winters are too poor, as a rule, to pay the expenses 
of a long journey and to save something to start with. It seems, 
therefore, that unless some system of aid to immigrants be 
organised, the current of emigration from Europe will continue to 
flow towards more congenial latitudes. 
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The dominant impression which Canada has left upon the 
members of the British Association is certainly one of vastness, of 
immensity, of unfathomable resources. Millions and millions of men 
could find their living in all parts of the country, and after a number 
of years of hard pioneer work they could find well-being. I mean, 
of course, millions of agriculturists ; because—as the British Columbia 
Board of Trade puts it—workmen and artisans will only be required 
in proportion to the development ofagriculture.!” ‘ More farmers’ is 
therefore the general outcry in Canada; and, in fact, in every 
province, there is no end of land which only waits for men’s labour 
and enterprise to be covered with corn-fields or orchards. 

In British Columbia, in the very heart of the highlands, and along 
the Pacific coast, more and more settlers are wanted. Beautiful 
stretches of fertile arable land are enclosed between the parallel ranges 
of mountains, and, if each of them has some special inconveniences, it 
has, on the other side, its own special advantages.'* The rich Steppe- 
land about Vernon and on the shores of Lake Okanagan only 
requires some irrigation to secure beautiful cereal and fruit crops 
every year, without failure, and wealthy little towns already grow in 
that valley. In other places, such as the Kootenay district, or the 
Cariboo district, in which last the climatic conditions are less favour- 
able than at Vernon, there is a continuous demand for all sorts of 
farm produce in the miners’ camps. In the valley of the Fraser 
River, where the land must be cleared at a considerable expense from 
under the virgin forest, all sorts of fruit are grown so well, up to an 
altitude of 1,000 feet on the southern hill-slopes (at the Agassiz 
experimental farm), that half-cleared land fetches European prices— 
15/1. and 20/. per acre. Even along the sea-coast, whereto a Norwe- 
gian and a Danish colony immigrated last year, there are plenty of 
spots where agricultural settlements of several thousand men could 
easily become prosperous. 

On the other side of the great plain, in West Ontario, there is 
again plenty of land which, after having been cleared from under the 
forest, could give prosperity. Behind the rocky, glaciated granite 
and gneiss hillocks which are seen as the train moves along the shores 
of Lake Superior, there are lots of spots and areas where farming is 
possible and is in great demand for supplying the needs of the mining 
population.’ And so on. 


1 ¢ Eighteenth Annual Report of the British Columbia Board of Trade,’ Victoria, 
1897; ‘ Fifth Report of the Department of Agriculture of British Columbia,’ 1895-96, 
Victoria, 1897. 

18 Both are fairly stated, I must say, in a description of the province issued by the 
Local Board of Trade, in its Eighteenth Annual Report, 1897. See also the Yearly 
Reports of the Department of Agriculture. 

” See ‘ Official Handbook of Canada,’ 1897; ‘Northern Districts of Ontario, 
Canada,’ 4th edition, prepared by J. M. Gibson, Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
Ontario, Toronto, 1897. 
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In Canada, contrary to Ricardo’s theory, all sorts of lands, of all 
degrees of fertility and offering all possible gradations of difficulty 
for culture, are occupied at the very same time. While nearly two 
millions of acres remain untouched by the plough in South Manitoba, 
where grain may be sown, in case of need, even upon the simply 
overturned sod of the prairie, lands requiring infinitely more labour 
before they may be ploughed are eagerly occupied and cultivated. 
The thick forests of Quebec and Ontario are cleared, irrigation canals 
are dug in Alberta, the wood coppices of the Saskatchewan are burned 
and the soil ploughed, and even infinite pains are taken in clearing 
land in British Columbia from the gigantic trees which cover it. So 
varied are the tastes of men and their appreciations of the natural 
advantages of different regions, to say nothing of chance, which plays 
such a partin human decisions. But agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
dairying are not the only natural resources of Canada. There are 
inexhaustible resources everywhere: in the woods for transforming 
trees into boards, doors, windows and houses ; in the rivers and the 
lakes for fishing ; in the mountains formining; andsoon. In every 
direction, more men, more intelligence, more activity are required to 
utilise the resources offered by nature. 

But here I must pause and ask: Is Canada alone in that con- 
dition? Without leaving the American continent, can we not say 
the same about immense portions of the States ? of Mexico? of South 
America? In the eastern hemisphere, the geographical counterpart 
of Canada—Siberia—stands in exactly the same position. It has the 
same millions of acres of unoccupied prairies ; the same rivers team- 
ing with salmon on the Pacific border; the same inexhaustible 
mining resources. And those who know Africa would surely say the 
same about the Black Continent. The fact is that, after having 
roamed over big countries like Canada or Siberia, we begin to realise 
how uninhabited our globe is up to the present date : how rich man- 
kind could be if social obstacles did not stand everywhere in the way 
of utilising the gifts of nature. 

When I see, however, the tremendous and seldom realised 
amount of labour which the pioneer has to accomplish when he 
settles in a new land, be it even in the richest prairie ; when I think 
of the fifteen to twenty years of hard work—the best part of the life of 
a generation—which must be given to bring a wilderness into a 
semi-civilised state; when I measure all the amount of labour— 
which is immense—that is applied to the soil in Canada, a great 
question rises before me: Surely it is desirable that mankind 
should spread all over the globe, that it should take possession 
of it and carry on its civilisation, such as it is, to the remotest 
parts of the earth. This expansion has widened the circle of 
ideas, it has opened to thought wider horizons, it has shattered 
many traditions of old. But, looking on the matter from the point 
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of view of economy—of well-being and means to attain it—would 
it not have been better to apply a considerable part of that 
energy at home? I take, as an instance, the results that a few 
hundred French peasants have obtained in asmall village near Paris, 
where stone quarries were transformed into beautiful apricot-tree 
and cherry-tree gardens; or the marvellous utilisation for beautiful 
orchards of every inch of land which was made along the banks of 
the middle Rhone ; I look next upon the uneultivated, waste fields 
which these isles and immense spaces all over Europe are so well 
provided with ; and I ask myself, what would be England and Scot- 
land like to if one-tenth part only of the energy that has been spent 
in conquering wild lands in Canada had been given to the land of 
these isles? What if the Galicians whom I saw at Edmonton had 
been allowed to work with the same energy upon the land of Galicia? 
I understand the Icelander who exchanges his polar island for a 
settlement in Manitoba, or the Norwegian who moves from his sub- 
polar fjord to a fjord in British Columbia. But what has driven the 
Mennonite from the South Russian Steppe to the Manitoba Steppe, 
where he sighs after the blossom and the fruit of his apple and cherry 
trees? What drives the Galician to Saskatchewan, the Swede to 
Alberta, and the Scotchman to Ontario? The social conditions alone 
drive them from lands which badly want the work of their hands, but 
to which they are not allowed to give it. If only Canada could avoid 
creating the same conditions! But I am afraid she also is making 
rapid strides towards the building up of the same land monopolies 
which now drive the European peasants out of Europe. 


P. KROpPOTKIN. 





DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM 


‘DeaTH under Chioroform ’ is only too frequent a heading to a news- 
paper paragraph. The statement is usually appended that according 
to the medical evidence death was owing to failure of the heart’s 
action, and the cause of such failure is always assumed by the public 
to have been the chloroform acting directly wpon a weak heart. 

This is undoubtedly the inference that the administrator desires 
should be drawn, and it is encouraged by the silence of the medical 
profession—an inexcusable silence for men who know what the 
facts are in such cases. The elaborate and painstaking labours of 
the Hyderabad Chloroform Commission in 1889, and of Drs. Gaskell 
and Hare in 1893, cannot be unknown to the members of the medical 
profession, though the public perhaps has rarely heard of them, and 
they have apparently borne little fruit in England. As I write, I 
have before me an article on the Report of the Chloroform Commis- 
sion, written in January 1890, and the letter from the Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, written in January 1894 to the four medical 
men—two of them English physicians and two American—who had 
subsequently made independent researches on behalf of the Nizam’s 
Government with the view of further testing the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission—conclusions which they emphatically en- 
dorsed. 

The Report of the Commission is of the deepest interest to the 
public, as any one of us may have to take chloroform some day, and 
on the way it is administered will depend our ease or our suffering, 
and possibly our lives. I have myself been under chloroform twice 
in England, and yet oftener in India, and it is my own personal and 
painful experience of the difference in the manner in which it is 
administered in India and in England that impels me to write, in 
the hope of arousing sufficient interest to stir up a revolt against the 
method of administering chloroform too commonly practised in 
England, and thereby save others from suffering as I have done. 
Public feeling is curiously apathetic in the matter. It is too generally 
looked upon as a question for the medical profession only. This is a 
view I cannot take. To my mind it is a question so personally, so 
vitally affecting us all, that it seems to me the lay world has a 
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right to make its voice heard—the voice of those who have suffered. 
It is too late when they have been silenced for ever. 

So far from being surprised at the number of deaths that occur in 
England from chloroform, I, like the Chloroform Commissioners, am 
only surprised that they are not far more numerous. The percentage, 
I am aware, issmall, but the annual tale of victims is nevertheless 
large—far larger than is generally known—and, according to the 
report of the Medical Commissioners, it should be nd. 

It is the custom of many practitioners in England (I speak only 
from my own experience) to administer chloroform in direct opposi- 
tion to the principles laid down by the Hyderabad Commission, and 
to the way practised in India. There the primary consideration is 
that nothing shall in any way impede the patient’s breathing, and 
the operator consequently takes care never to place the pad or 
handkerchief very close to the mouth, holding it invariably ata 
distance of some inches, so that the chloroform may be freely diluted 
with air. In this way I have taken it some half-dozen times, and, 
far from having experienced the slightest distress, I found the sen- 
sation exceedingly soothing and agreeable as long as consciousness 
lasted. 

In England my experience has been far otherwise, and my dread 
of taking chloroform is now almost as great as the dread of being 
smothered or drowned. Having suffered great distress the first time, 
I entreated the administrator on the last occasion to allow me air 
the whole time, telling him how greatly I dreaded the feeling of suffo- 
cation I had experienced. He merely answered, somewhat testily, 
that I must allow him to act as he thought best, and those present 
assured me in chorus that he was one of the best-known chloro- 
formists in London. I was helpless, and I submitted. At first he 
held the hollow pad some inches from my mouth, andI inhaled the 
fumes with perfect ease and comfort, drawing deep and regular 
inspirations; but no sooner was I half unconscious than he 
clapped the pad over my nose and mouth in the way I had so 
dreaded. I struggled furiously for breath, but could inhale nothing 
but the burning, choking fumes of the chloroform, that felt as if 
pure alcohol were being poured down my throat, and made me gasp 
and choke in an agonising manner. I became frantic in my efforts to 
obtain air, and the few moments that elapsed before unconsciousness 
came to my relief were to me a prolonged agony. I am perfectly 
certain that had I not been physically strong, and my heart and 
lungs sound, I must have succumbed, in which case I should have 
furnished another paragraph to be headed ‘ Death under Chloroform,’ 
and the public would have heard that my death was owing to 
‘ failure of the heart’s action.’ Dead men tell no tales, and my frantic 
and futile struggles for air would never have been known. 

The memory of that struggle for life will never leave me; it sets 
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my heart beating violently at night sometimes when I merely recall 
it, and it is in the hope of saving others from such an experience 
that I now refer to it. That this isa common mode of administering 
chloroform seems certain, as it is improbable that I should have met 
with the only two men, both chloroformists of repute, who administer it 
in this way. I know also of another case in my own family in which 
it was given in a precisely similar manner to a young girl, whose terror 
and horror of chloroform are now as strong as my own. The memory 
of it is that of having been done to death by suffocation. 

As to the medical view of the danger thus incurred, a few extracts 
may be quoted from the two sources previously mentioned. If any 
reader wishes to obtain the Report of the Hyderabad Chloroform 
Commission, I have no doubt it can be procured in England. If it 
were published in a cheap pamphlet form and widely disseminated, it 
would do much towards preventing the barbarous mode, too prevalent 
in England, of administering one of suffering humanity’s greatest 
blessings. 

The objects of the Chloroform Commissioners, kept in view 
throughout their experiments, were to test the safety of chloroform 
as an anesthetic and compare it with. ether, and with the mixture 
of alcohol, chloroform, and ether known as the A.C.E. mixture; to 
persevere with these anesthetics till death resulted; to note the 
different effects produced by the drugs and by asphyxia; and to 
investigate especially the alleged liability of chloroform to produce 
stoppage of the heart. To this end no fewer than 588 experiments 
were made, principally on dogs and monkeys, who passed from 
unconsciousness to a painless death. The Report gives the fullest 
scientific details of each case, and embodies the results of the most 
lengthened and most carefully tested series of experiments with 
anesthetics ever made Its keynote, recurring over and over 
again with added emphasis, is that chloroform anesthesia is 
entirely free from risk as long as the breathing is in no way 
interfered with; and that in death from chloroform the respiration 
aways stops before the heart does. 

Two conditions modify the effect of chloroform in the most important manner ; 
these are struggling and holding the breath. The ultimate effect of struggling is 
to cause acceleration of the respiration and circulation, and therefore to increase 
the intake of chloroform into the system, especially if the administrator holds the 
cap or inhaler down tightly over the nose and mouth. . . . When the inhaler is 
held close to the mouth, the patient involuntarily holds his breath ; but when this 
is no longer possible, deep respirations follow, and the heart and circulation are 
violently accelerated. If the chloroform is still held to the face by an ignorant 
administrator, an overdose is taken in and may destroy life with the greatest 
possible rapidity. As chloroform has been given on wrong principles for over forty 
years by an immense number of chloroformists, it is amazing that deaths have not 
been more numerous. . . . When chloroform is given continuously by any means 
which ensures its free dilution with air, it causes a gradual fall in the mean blood 
pressure, provided the patient’s respiration is not interfered with in any way, and 
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he continues to breathe quietly without struggling or-involuntary holding of the 
breath, as almost always happens when the chloroform is insufficiently diluted. 

Those surgeons who, dreading heart failure, attend to the pulse and overlook 
the signs of approaching danger which are invariably given by the respiration, 
have deaths; while those who are guided entirely by the respiration and watch it 
in such a way as never to allow it to be interfered with, give chloroform with 
unbounded confidence and freedom, and such absolute safety as to preclude the 
possibility of doubt as to the soundness of their principles. 

The Commission has been able to demonstrate conclusively that chloroform hes 
no direct action on the heart, . . . and has proved that the sudden effects on the 
heart's action are not really due to the chloroform at all, but are the result of 
asphyxia or suffocation. 

. .. » The pulse is never appreciably affected by chloroform except through 
interference with the breathing or by over-dosing, which is practically the same 
thing. .. . The heart can only be affected under chloroform by interference with 
the breathing. . . . It can make no difference as regards the direct effect of the 
anesthetic whether the heart is sound or unsound, strong or feeble. Provided 
the breathing is in no way interfered with, chloroform renders a surgical operation 
in the case of a patient with heart disease infinitely safer than it would be if it 
were not employed. 

The clinical statistics put forward by the late Professor Syme presented an 
unbroken record extending over forty-two years, from 1847 to 1889, and still 
unbroken in 1894, of chloroform administered on his principles in England and 
India without a death. 

The researches of the Commission’ and the subsequent experiments devised by 
Drs. Gaskell and Shore have placed the proofs that chloroform does not directly 
affect the heart on an unassailable basis. At the Hyderabad Hospital, chloroform 
is given by students with uniform and perfect safety, solely because the inhalation 
is never allowed to interfere with the patient's breathing, and the heart is entirely 
disregarded as a factor in the administration. 


I may refer those who wish for fuller information on the subject 
to the Report itself. Enough has here been quoted to show how 
absolutely at variance with the conclusions of the Medical Commission 
is the manner in which chloroform is often administered in England, 
and how full of danger it must be, not to speak of the terrible misery 
it inflicts on the patient. 

When this paper was originally written I was not aware that 
the editor of the Hospital had been drawing attention to the 
frequency of deaths from chloroform, and had, since the beginning 
of 1897, been collecting and tabulating the newspaper reports of 
inquests held on persons who had died under the influence of 
anesthetics. The result of his inquiry supports my own personal 
experience very strongly, and is sufficiently startling to rouse even 
the apathy of the lay world, since none of us can tell how soon we 
ourselves may be compelled to place our life in the hands of a 
chloroformist. 

On the 27th of March the Hospital published its first article on 
the dangers of anesthetics, and said: ‘We find that already in this 
year, not a quarter of which has yet passed, twenty-two deaths from 
chloroform have been recorded. It is aghastly list of catastrophes 
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to happen from the same cause in the course of three months in a 
country the size of England.’ On the 24th of April, and again in 
subsequent numbers of the Hospital, the editor gave lists of inquests 
collected from the general press; and he wishes it to be understood 
that these lists, having been drawn entirely from the published 
reports in newspapers, constitute, therefore, the very minimum of 
fatal cases. He adds that there are circumstances which make him 
feel somewhat doubtful if all the deaths that have occurred from this 
cause have ever obtained publicity. Even should there be no room 
for such a doubt, and if this list might be accepted as an exhaustive 
one, it is sufficiently terrible. No fewer than eighty-eight inquests 
were held in the past year on persons who had died from anesthetics, 
seventy-five of them from chloroform. Nor does this constitute 
the whole mortality from this cause, as when the editor began to 
collect the data he confined his attention to chloroform alone, and 
only in the second half of the year included deaths from ether. 

He points out a marked difference between the deaths under 
ether and those under chloroform. Most of the deaths under ether 
occurred some time after the anesthetic had been administered, 
and in some cases were clearly due to the severity of the operation 
and not to the effects of the ether. In the deaths under chloroform 
it was very different. ‘No single fact,’ he says, ‘is more striking 
than the frequency with which death took place at once, apparently 
as the direct result of the action of the drug. It seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that in these cases the dose was too great.’ 

Nowhere is any reference made to the Report of the Hyderabad 
Chloroform Commission, and the question is spoken of throughout 
as if it were quite an open one, and as if the Commissioners’ patient 
investigations and weighty conclusions were unknown. If this were 
not so, a passage in their Report, already quoted, might have been 
mentioned as authoritatively confirming the editor’s own conclusion. 
The heart can only be affected under chloroform by interference with 
the breathing or by over-dosing, which is practically the same thing. 

He goes on to say : 

Then comes the great question—Is this overdose the result of certain patients 
being peculiarly susceptible to the influence of chloroform, so that a very small 
dose becomes with them an overdose; or is it the result of faulty methods of 
administration, which allow the vapour to be administered in too concentrated a 
form? The experience of the laboratory, as well as the fact that in some of these 
cases the patients had previously taken chloroform without any difficulty, all 


points to the conclusion that it is the accidental absorption of too concentrated a 
vapour that is the cause of death. 


Now, the Medical Commissioners assert distinctly that when 
chloroform is administered without being freely diluted with air it 
is accompanied with great danger. Those whose hearts are strong 
will live to battle through the struggle for air, but those with weak 
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hearts will succumb under the struggle, as they would to any other 
form of strong excitement and distress. 

Most of the cases.reported in the papers are very brief, but it is a 
significant and striking circumstance that out of the fifty-three cases 
recorded of death from chloroform of which details are given (none 
are given of the first twenty-two deaths), no fewer than twenty-four 
deaths occwrred before the operation took place, corroborating in a 
horrible manner the assertion of the Hyderabad Commissioners that 
‘if the chloroform is insufficiently diluted with air, it causes involun- 
tary holding of the breath and struggling. . . and, if still held to 
the face by an ignorant operator, an overdose is taken in that may 
destroy life with the greatest possible rapidity.’ 

It is unnecessary forme to add more. Doctors may dispute over 
the question from their own standpoint. My only object is to draw 
attention to the fact that there are two distinctly different methods 
used in administering chloroform: one on the principle laid down by 
the Hyderabad Commission and by Mr. Syme, in which the operator 
is guided entirely by the respiration, watching it in such a way as 
never to allow it to be interfered with; the other on the principle of 
attending only to the pulse; and to say that, having myself taken 
chloroform, more than once, under each system, I can from my own 
experience testify that under the one method there is nothing to 
excite or distress the patient, while under the other he is made to 
taste the very bitterness of death. 

My own experience must be that of countless other victims, but 
they may perhaps have thought—having had no wider experience— 
that their suffering was unavoidable, possibly connected with their 
peculiar constitution, or at any rate a necessary effect of chloroform. 
If they will believe that this is not the case, that the taking of 
chloroform should not be attended by the slightest distress if properly 
administered, I shall not have suffered in vain. 

Administrators would soon alter their method if they found no 
patient willing to take chloroform from them unless they are known 
to administer it on the principle of never allowing the freedom of 
respiration to be interfered with in any way. When this time comes, 
we may confidently hope to see no more paragraphs with the sad 
heading ‘ Death under Chloroform.’ 

E. A. KING. 
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